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THIS CLINICAL SUPPLEMENT 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


ig members of the American Psychological Association are the 
‘Toa and ultimate controllers, of all its publications includ- 
ing, of course, the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. The 
editor, therefore, feels a responsibility for explaining to the members 
the reasons that have led him (with the approval of the Council 
and Board of Editors) to plan and prepare this special Supplement. 

By terms of the deed of gift from Morton Prince profits accruing 
to this JouRNAL cannot be used for purposes other than the develop- 
ment and improvement of the Journat itself. Over a period of 
years the Journat’s account has carried a surplus. This margin of 
safety, while not sufficient to justify any appreciable lowering of 
subscription cost or any marked increase in the size of the JourNnat, 
does offer an opportunity for some slight expansion of the JourNAL’s 
activities in those fields of psychological research to whose advance- 
ment it is devoted. 

The present special Supplement is distributed without cost to all 
subscribers of the Journat. It is the product of conferences between 
the Editor, the Business Manager, the Consulting Editors, the 
Council of the APA and its Editorial Board, and represents their 
answer to the question: What specially significant service to 
abnormal and social psychology can this Journat render at the 
present time? 

Now to explain why this Supplement takes a clinical form: 

Although there are upwards of thirty “central” psychological 
journals in this country (and a great many more in neighboring 
areas), none makes a primary practice of publishing cases, 2.¢., 
records and discussions of concrete psychological phenomena. 
There are many journals of abstract psychology but none of con 
crete psychology. As a rule, case materials are too bulky to interest 
editors, and they violate editors’ policies of giving preference to 
generalized, “nomothetic” research. A few case studies, to be sure, 
occasionally find their way into periodicals with a therapeutic 
leaning, but they are widely scattered and somewhat casual. No 
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journal caters directly to psychologists with a clinical interest. Nor 
is there any central archive to which teachers may turn for concrete 
materials for purposes of training students, nor to which investj 
gators may turn in the course of their research. 

At the same time, many psychologists deal with cases from morp. 
ing until night. Every consulting and clinical psychologist does so, 
and so too, in less degree, do teachers, psychometrists, and admin. 
istrators. These specialists, however, seldom encounter in print 
materials relevant to their daily work. Nor do they find any 
encouragement to perfect their own case-reporting for publication, 
Indeed the concrete depiction of human personality, as compared 
with other psychological methods, has made little advance through 
the years: the presentation of patterned psychological events is 
definitely backward technique. What the rules are for good case 
writing no one seems to know. 

Yet, in recent years we have seen a rising trend of interést in the 
single case, not only for clinical and therapeutic purposes, but for 
research purposes as well. To cite but one example, the Social 
Science Research Council within the past two years has gone deeply 
into the question of the value of case documents for social and 
psychological research. In one of the monographs issued by the 
Council the auther (who happens also to be the Editor of this 
Journat) has reported the history of the use of personal documents 
in psychology, and has demonstrated the sharp rise of interest in 
the case method within the past five years. In order to advance this 
trend and to realize its benefits a more abundant archive of psycho. 
logical case materials is urgently needed. 

A case-study periodical should not, of course, restrict itself to 
descriptions of normal or abnormal personalities. Social situations 
too are cases. A panic, a battle, an audience, each has a patterned 
character that can be profitably represented in concrete terms before 
it is broken down and made the material for generalization. Under 
standing social events must precede the writing of social laws. 
Interpersonal relations likewise come to our attention, in the first 
instance, in a retail fashion. Retail observation is logically prior to 
wholesale theorizing. Although empirical induction has always 
been the approved procedure in science, in psychology records are 
scanty of complex, full-bodied, phenomena frora which inductions 
can be drawn. Laboratory data are plentiful; raw life-materials 
are scarce. Louis Agassiz, it has been said, used to require his stu 
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dents to spend weeks observing a fish swimming naturally in a tank 
before he permitted them to dissect and analyze its organs. Case 
studies, let us say, are the fish whose free-swimming movements 
the psychologist may profitably ponder before he analyzes and 


generalizes. 

~ We do not imply that only uninterpreted descriptions have a place 
in a case-study journal. Quite the contrary, a case is of greater 
value if the writer points up its significance. Sometimes this 
significance may lie in its aptness for illustrating a well-known 
psychological principle; sometimes in pointing to a phenomenon as 
yet unexplained; sometimes, if several cases are assembled, in show- 
ing differentiae underlying the comparison of the cases. The 
research possibilities in the exploitation of case materials are only 
beginning to be realized. 

If these considerations are sound, the publication of case material 
should not cease with the present Supplement (which is necessarily 
experimental in character). It is the Editor’s hope that this Supple- 
ment will constitute only the first step toward the establishment of 
a permanent Climic of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Whether 
such a step can be taken will depend in part upon the course of 
the war. But it will also depend upon the response which the 
present Supplement receives from the readers of this Journat. The 
Editor requests those who approve or disapprove the scheme to 
write him of this fact and to make suggestions. The Council and 
Editors of the Association will be guided by this expression of 
readers’ opinion. 





THE WORLD IN 1952: SOME PREDICTIONS 


COLLECTED BY HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton Untversity 


ForEWworRD 


HE rationale and motivation behind this little collection of 

predictions are explained in the following letter which was sent 
on October 27, 1941, to 72 persons, nearly all of whom have earned 
some reputation in public or professional life. 


I have what may strike you as rather a crazy idea, but one which I should like 
to have you help me follow through. 

In trying to figure out what the general course of events might conceivably be 
in the next ten years and what sort of political, social and economic changes we 
may expect ten years from now, I find myself working out a number of possible 
schemes. It occurred to me that it might be of interest to some of us ten years 
from now to look back on our nebulous predictions and square them with the state 
of the world in 1952. 

I am wondering therefore if, some time when you have a minute or two to 
daydream, you could write out in a page or two your general predictions of how 
things will turn out within the next ten years. I am asking competent people in 
various lines of work to do the same thing, and if you care to send in your ideas, 
I will have them mimeographed along with those of the other people and send each 
of you a confidential report of the new edition of Things to Come. 

Needless to say, no one besides myself would know who contributed each little 
piece. If you should happen to think well of this idea could you try to jot down 
your thoughts briefly before you forget I mentioned the proposal? Should you have 
any friends who you think would be interested in this suggestion, please pass it on 
and | will put them on our list. 


Forty people returned their predictions. Almost every reply 
showed that the author had answered my request seriously and 
thoughtfully. The 26 replies included here are typical of the pre. 
dictions received. The others have been omitted here and the 
present ones have been shortened slightly only because of space 
limitations. Some of the predictions were written before the United 
States entered the war. The order of presentation here is according 
to the date replies were written. Predictions made before Pearl 
Harbor are separated from those received later. The date on the 
last prediction was February 4, 1942. 

As these predictions stand now they already add something to 
our understanding of the standards of judgment upen which 
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sophisticated people of our day base their forecasts. Certain themes 
are frequently mentioned by the various people; in many cases a 
single individual will include a prediction that is quite unique. 
When 1952 rolls around anyone interested can refer back more 
systematically to this crystal-gazing, analyze the importance of wish- 
fulfillment, the adequacies and limitations of frames of reference 
in accounting for a decade ahead, the extent to which the 
momentous events of the past few years can be placed into a broader 
social context with any proper perspective. 


Pre-PEarRL Harsor 
Mr. A. Says: 


October 30, 1951: The world will not yet be at peace. The super- 
colossal military operations will have ended with the defeat of 
the Axis, but innumerable internecine wars and civil wars will 
continue. There may be even an “international” war or two 
between small powers that continue to think of themselves as 


autonomous. 

Entirely too much of the capital equipment of the world will 
have been used up during the past ten years. As a result the 
philosophy of abundance will have had both a set-back and an 


impetus due to World War II. The center of gravity of almost all 
power will be in the United States. This means naval power, mili- 
tary power, production power, culture, communications, research— 
and moral power. ‘The energy that is being devoted to military 
implements on October 30, 1941, will gradualiy have been converted 
to making consumers’ goods and a public works program that will 
make the early days in the New Deal in the 1930's look like small 
scale operations. 

A way will have been found to utilize the gold in the United 
States but the whole conception of money and credits and gold will 
have been revised. The worid values will be placed on man power 
and things that men use and live by, rather than book entries, gold, 
and credits. The United States will have experienced a near civil 
war where the status quo boys, the subconscious fascists, the 
business-as-usual boys, will have tried to avert the inevitable 
floundering of the machine mass-power age. 

Because such men in America primarily have more self-confidence 
and are nearer to shirt sleeves than their counterparts were in 
Europe, they will embrace the inevitable—and like it. They too will 
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enjoy the thrill of seeing economic blights obliterated. It will te 
more fun for them to live in a country without slums and with 
well-fed babies. 

The United States will be truly international minded. It will be 
thinking in terms of a real honest-to-goodness breakdown of the 
monopoly of communications that has existed in the world. Free. 
dom of information will make the world’s radio free. It will give 
meaning to “free press.” This will not have been fully accom. 
plished, but certain forces will have been let loose that will make 
this goal inevitable. 

Labor will have grown up. New, able labor leadership will have 
arisen that can talk in terms of real equality with employers. A 
system of labor courts will have been established whereby labor 
troubles are settled amicably. 

The United States will be more nearly a true democracy than it 
has ever been. Real power will be vested in the people. The people 
will be more and more conscious of this power. 


Mr. B. Says: 


By 1952, through a great expenditure of blood, sweat, and tears, 
we will have beaten Hitler, we will have gone through the night- 


mare of a boom and credit inflation and the chaos and headache of 
deflation while trying to help reconstruct and federate a war-ravaged 
Europe. This will intensify the race between intelligence and 
catastrophe and I think by 1952 it will be pretty close to a 
photographic finish. 

If we escape fascism, I think it will be just by a hairsbreadth. 
Yet I think we can. My intuitive feeling—perhaps wishful think- 
ing—is that Leftward or Communistic forces of Europe will, by 
1952, swing more to the right and capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise will swing more to the left, meeting in some middle compro 
mise area in a sort of super New Deal or State Socialism. If we are 
lucky enough to have a man like Roosevelt at the top, we have a 
chance to keep this on a liberal basis of state control with human 
dignity and reasonable tolerance. In other words, to be specific, | 
visualize some sort of State Socialism, revealing its main pattern by 
1952 right here in America. The USA will become by 1952 the 
most powerful country in the world, since it will be supplying the 
money and resources and cultural inspiration for a reborn and 
federated Europe. 
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Mr. C. Says: 

In the economic field I believe the tendency will be for the world 
to divide itself into large, self-sufficient economic units rather than 
into small national groups on the one hand or a world state on the 
other. The New World will come closer together economically and 
the United States will dominate the Western Hemisphere more than 
we do today. Our economic ties with the British Dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand are also likely to become tighter. Here 
at home the war economy will tend to make us increasingly self- 
suficient. The havoc of war may increase our agricultural exports 
on into the 50’s; but the long-range trend is the other vy. By 
1952 I should look to see the present trend toward centralized 
industries of increasing size begin to turn the other way. But it 
will be as a result of government activity, not because of any new 
strength on the part of small industry. 

The main political trend of the next ten years will be increased 
centralized, government authority. Free enterprise will suffer more 
and more curtailments and the state, instead of acting as an umpire 
who generally favored the bigger group, will act more in its own 
right. Public service will hold out the best prospects of a career. 
Of all the future developments the one I am most sure of is the 
tendency of more and more power to become centralized in 
Washington. 

Ten years from now will see great social changes—largely, I 
believe, at the expense of the small business men, the salaried middle 
class, and the small farmers. The future belongs to those social 
groups that can organize on a mass basis. Such mass organizations 
are more likely to have a political than a social or economic character 
because the state will tend to become the final arbiter. Organized 
labor will at least enjoy greater security and a larger share of the 
national income than it did in the 20’s. But I don’t think labor 
will be able to organize itself on a political basis to such a point that 
it can become the dominant social group in the country. Sometime 
around 1952 the victimized middle class is likely to organize itself 
politically since it will not be able to organize itself any other way 
and there may lie the greatest danger to the American institutions 
we have known. The results of the war, on top of all the other 
changes which produced the war in the first place, will be likely 
to arouse deep resentment in the American middle classes which 
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were always the backbone—at least in theory—of our democracy. 
If middle-class values and middle-class hopes begin to go by the 
board—as I believe they will in the next ten years—this disillusion. 
ment can make as much trouble as the possibility of a victorious 
Hitler now seems to threaten. 


Mr. D. Says: 


The world of 1952, although broken and impoverished on a scale 
unknown since the Thirty Years’ War, will find itself on the eve 
of an epoch of world-wide peace and plenty on a scale unknown 
since the heyday of the Roman Empire. This prospect will be a 
consequence of the effective political unification of the world com- 
munity and of a series of rapid changes in social and economic 
relationships which will have the magnitude of a World Revolution. 
Nazi Germany and its allies will have lost the Second World. War 
and will have been destroyed as independent States. The conflict 
will be long and destructive and will not come to a final end before 
1946 or 1947. Nazi victory on a world scale will continue to be an 
imminent possibility until the last stages of the struggle. By 10944 
the effective use of most of the industrial resources of America for 
war purposes will have produced a prolonged stalemate. 

In the interim Japan will be defeated and destroyed as a Great 
Power by the combined forces of Britain, the United States, China, 
and Russia and the subjugated areas of Europe, Africa, and the 
Middle East, including Italy, will have become little more than 
sources of supply for the Nazi armies. Nazi efforts to break the 
stalemate through an invasion of Siberia and an attempted conquest 
of the British Isles will fail in the face of enormous amounts of war 
material and large numbers of American troops thrown into the 
breach at the crucial moment. Anglo-American efforts to break the 
stalemate by successive attempts to invade the continent will like 
wise be unsuccessful, save for local and temporary triumphs in 
Spain, southern Italy, the Balkans, and Scandinavia. Ultimate 
victory will go to the side which proves itself most imaginative and 
most efficient in supplementing purely military operations with new 
techniques of revolutionary propaganda and conspiracy. In these 
fields the advantages for several years will continue to lie with the 
Third Reich. Ultimately, however, the Willkie-Wallace coalition 
administration which will come into being following the American 
elections of 1944 will make the United States the arbiter of the war 
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in the ideological as well as in the military and economic field. The 
victory program will embrace a new and hitherto unclassified type 
of social and economic planning at home and abroad, for peace as 
well as for war, and it will involve a general recognition that world 
power has passed out of the hands of the British Empire into new 
hands in the United States and in Eurasia. 

In the face of the exigencies of total war, there will come into 
being some approximation to an Anglo-American federation which 
will be joined by the Latin American Republics, by a liberated 
France, and by various other continental communities. Out of this 
collaboration there will emerge among all of the participants new 
verbalizations of world-wide emotional potency and new political 
and social practices which will bring East and West into closer 
concordance than ever before. Once this coalition is effectively 
organized and mobilized, the military defeat of Germany will enter 
into the realm of possibility. There will be no swift disintegration 
of Nazi morale nor any sudden collapse of German resistance. 
There may be, on the contrary, a series of armed truces and breath- 
ing spells during which the contestants gather strength for new tests 
of force. Final victory will involve not merely the invasion of 
Germany but the physical destruction of most of the German heavy 
industries, the extermination of millions of Germans around the 
fringes of the Reich by infuriated rebels and guerilla fighters, and 
the subsequent disappearance by starvation of one-third to one-half 
of the present population of Central Europe. 

In the ensuing chaos Germany and the Danube basin, as well as 
most of the Balkans, will fall eventually under Slavic domination 
and be politically affiliated with a vastly enlarged Soviet Union. 
This state, however, will not be a formidable contender for 
hegemony over other continents, since several decades of recon 
struction and repopulation will be necessary before its component 
parts attain the level of economic productivity and military power 
reached in 1939. There will be grave danger, however, of an open 
clash between this Eurasian bloc and the Anglo-American federation, 
with a free China and a revolutionized India holding the balance of 
power. Ultimately the insecurities engendered by protracted war- 
fare will lead to widespread demands among the peoples of all 
continents for an abandonment of ambitious military programs and 
for a looser and larger world federation of which Anglo-America, 
Russia, China, and India will be the principal component parts. 
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Mr. E. Says: 


I do not think that the USA is going to lose this war. All my 
plans are based upon ultimate victory. I do not trust this judgment 
intellectually, though I act upon it. It is too much in line with 
wishes to be trusted. Moreover, I have for fifty years lived with the 
fact that the USA never loses. Also, I know about the mental 
inertia that dominated in all the neutral countries until they were 
actually invaded. Of course, our isolation and our industrial power 
make the case more plausible for us than for any other country; 
yet, in view of the above principles, I mistrust my judgment. Never- 
theless I do predict that the USA will not lose. 

I do not think Britain and Russia will win without full partici. 
pation by the USA. I expect to see American forces in outlying 
positions besides Iceland in 1942. I predict some kind of AEF 
before the end of 1943. It seems to me the present trend would 
lead to an AEF unless Hitler collapses (and he won’t) or Britain 
and the USA compromise with him (and we won't). This is a 
very tricky prediction because it depends upon the relative rates of 
development. I assume that Hitler could not now offer the com- 
promise that the USA could accept, and that later, when he does 
offer the compromise that the USA would accept now, the USA, by 
continuing its development and sacrifices, will no longer be willing 
to accept that compromise. In general, I think that US antagonism 
will keep ahead of German will for appeasement so that no compro- 
mise will occur short of something that will pass for an allied 
victory. 

I think this “victory” ought to come not later than the end of 
1945, perhaps as early as late in 1944. The USA will not get fully 
into action until 1943 (so all the standard predicters say) and it 
would take a year or two to bring the issue to a breaking-point. 

The next step involves the prediction of the equilibrium of the 
forces for change operating against the forces for a return to 
“normalcy” after the “victory.” The basic tendency will be to 
escape tension by a return to normalcy. That reaction is primitive 
and requires no intelligence. Against it will be set the capacity to 
profit by experience, and the strength of those tendencies will 
depend upon how much the abnormal has become habitual during 
the emergency. The tendency toward new social structure would 
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thus be greatest in Europe, somewhat less in Britain, less still in the 
USA, but very great in all countries which have fought actively or 
have been invaded. We have to estimate how much the stresses of 
war have stretched the cultures of these countries beyond the elastic 


limit. 

My guess is that the first step will be an attempt to build up a 
kind of superstate or league of nations under the military police 
dominance of Russia, Britain, and the USA. It will be arranged pri- 
marily for Europe, Asia, and North America. There wall be a great 
deal of idealism in the planned structure, but at the very start the 
forces of reaction will appear stronger than most of us had supposed 
they would be (as they were in 1919). Russia will be least reac- 
tionary, the USA most. Russia will want to remake society and 
will speak in the first person singular because adjusted to a totali- 
tarian unity of the soul. Britain will be somewhat schizoid, and the 
reactionary party will think again in terms of balance of power, 
whereas the liberals will want equality of opportunity for all nations. 

Next comes the period of trying to make this new order work. 
The liberals will be perpetually shocked at how little men have 
learned through tribulation. The conservatives are going to be 
shocked at what seems to them a new world. The truth will lie 
between. There will be a much greater equalization of wealth 
between man and man, and between nation and nation, than there 
ever has been, but there will still be conflict and bitterness between 
the well-off and the poorly-off. The USA, which will have suffered 
least, will dominate the reconstruction of Europe, being now the 
most powerful nation, and there will be much bitterness toward the 
USA for its exercise of this power. Americans will be surprised at 
British antagonism. 


Mr. F. Says: 

In the year 1952 the Second World War will have been over for 
some eight years. The war began to end in 1942 or 1943 with the 
capitulation of Japan, and the German collapse came in 1944. At 
the end of the war, the United States, having found through two 
experiences that it cannot avoid taking a decisive part in world 
affairs, definitely abandoned isolationism in peace time as well as 
in war time by participating extensively in post-war measures for 
rebuilding of the world economic system, in arrangements for the 
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coordination of anti-depression policies among the major industrial 
countries, in schemes for the industrialization of China and other 
less developed areas, and in collective policing measures based on a 
new willingness of the United States to contemplate the use of naval 
and air force and economic pressure against an aggressor. 

At first, international political and economic arrangements were 
worked out after the war by a series of ad hoc organizations and 
conferences set up under the auspices of the victorious powers. By 
1952 some of these had become regularized and formalized under 
the general cover of an over-all world organization, not exactly in 
the form of the League of Nations but performing its essential func- 
tions. In addition, quite a number of more or less regularly estab- 
lished regional conferences (Pacific area, Pan-American, etc.) and 
functional economic organizations of an international character 
(1.L.O., raw material controls, etc.) have become well established. 

Since the close of the war there has been, to the surprise of most 
people, a period of fairly high prosperity, for the governments of the 
world, under the pressure of public opinion, have undertaken large- 
scale development programs internally (housing, etc.) and have 
collaborated on large-scale international development schemes 
(industrialization of China, reconstruction of Europe, etc.). There 
have been severe economic adjustment problems in many areas, but 
no great general depression of long duration like that of the thirties. 


Mr. G. Says: 


In 1951 it may be expected that the inter-hemisphere war between 
the United States and Europe will have petered out and that the 
American people will have settled down to a low-standard-of-living 
economy on the basis of a war dictatorship. President Roosevelt 
will be in his fifth term and will be growing senile. His hold over 
the country will be growing weaker by reason of the emergence of 
regional and class conflicts. The country will probably be headed 
for regional disintegration. Different aspirants for dictatorial 
powers will be making bids for popular favor with the probability 
that no one of them can achieve more than a regional dictatorship. 

Europe will probably be undergoing a similar process of disinte 
gration as the Hitler regime, like the Roosevelt regime, slowly lapses 
into decadence and incompetence. About all that should be clearly 
visible by way of change ten years from now should be a definite 
confirmation of a long-run trend back to the Dark Ages. 
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Mr. H. Says: 

An Editorial in the New York Times, October 19, 1952. 

The latest pre-election figures released by the public opinion polls 
call for the greatest attention on the part of all responsible citizens 
of the Fifty-One States at this grave, critical, indeed decisive moment 
of our history. One may, of course, challenge the accuracy of these 
polls, and indeed their figures do not strictly coincide. Neverthe- 
less, a trend emerges from them, and it is this trend which is dis 
quieting, disturbing, a cause for concern and anxiety. 

The figures from the International Institute of Public Opinion— 
the former “Gallup Poll”—show that of the three candidates, 
President Stettinius continues to lead for a second term, but that the 
S. P. candidate is now only five percentage points behind him in 
popular vote, well ahead of the Democratic candidate. These 
figures show further that the S. P. candidate has made devastating 
gains in the last fortnight among the urban population of the 
Stricken Areas, while the Democratic candidate, with the huge 
registration of Southern Negro voters for the Espeeists, is not even 
certain to carry his own State of Tennessee. 

This is not the first three-cornered election in our history. But 
forty years ago, neither Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, nor Woodrow 
Wilson were open advocates of the overthrow of our form of gov- 
ernment. Neither of them had preached publicly such un-American 
abstractions as Atheism, Collective Enterprise, the scrapping of the 
Constitution, and the deceptive slogan “Social Planning,” which the 
Espeeists have taken as their symbol, even above Economic Security. 
Today, American traditions, American ways of life, American civili- 
zation hang in the balance. Let no one believe that there is no 
danger, that President Stettinius will be re-elected on the sixth of 
November and that we can go about our business as usual. This is 
a vital struggle going on, and unless we apply radical methods to 
cope with the deadly Espeeist peril, our democracy as we have 
known it shall be wiped off the face of the earth. 

Let us imagine but for one moment what the effects of an 
Espeeist victory would be. The S. P. party, created after the Demo- 
cratic collapse following the death of President Roosevelt and the 
Wallace-Stettinius quarrel, has grown with astonishing rapidity. In 
1948, it reaped only five million votes. But the rg5o elections gave 
them the balance of power in the House, and Chief Justice Jackson’s 
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blind leadership has given them a new impetus. The Espeeists 
through sheer deceit and utopian promise, have succeeded in enroll]. 
ing in their ranks the politically immature Southern Negroes, the 
scum of the New Dealers of bygone days, the mass of the Federated 
Union workers, and have dangerously gained prestige among 
Veterans and decadent College Professors. If by a stroke of fate 
they should accede to power, all the efforts of President Stettinius 
to preserve our democratic way of life would be shattered. The 
admirable and businesslike way in which President Stettinius has 
striven to gear world economy back to the channels of peaceful 
enterprise would then be of no avail. The great works now being 
undertaken in Russia and Africa, as well as in China, would be 
placed in jeopardy. Not that we believe that the S. P. would put 
an end to them. Indeed the S. P. candidate has been very careful 
throughout his campaign to point out that he would continue 
President Stettinius’s foreign policy. The Espeeists, however, would 
substitute the dictatorship of a bureaucracy of the worst type for the 
efficient managerially controlled economy which has so well suc- 
ceeded in the last years. The Espeeists claim that the progress has 
been too slow, that the Republicans cling desperately to the privi- 
leges already worn thin, and that our social program is obsolete. 
They raise the old shibboleths of profiteerism, class rule, imperial 
ism, and the like. The truth is that a victory of Espeeism would 
spell the doom of American democracy. At a time when we seem 
so near our goal, when under our firm technical guidance the 
peoples of Europe and Asia begin to raise their heads above the 
ruins caused by a decade of foreign and internecine war, it would 
be folly to let a minority among ourselves plunge the world back 
into disorder and anarchy by throwing our country into a social 
experiment more deadly to our standard of living than has been the 
war itself. 

What then? The duty of every single American citizen in this 
hour of dire need and peril to our institutions is clear. Our consti- 
tution did not foresee a three-party system. The growth of the 
Espeeist party calls for a drastic expedient: it calls for the complete 
unity between the Democratic and the Republican Parties. We 
know that this entails painful individual sacrifices, that party 
loyalties which date back to our own Civil War will suffer. But 
we have this to say to the American people: unless the Democratic 
candidate concedes his defeat and urges his supporters to vote on 
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election day for President Stettinius, the Espeeist candidate will be 
elected. That is the story told by the public opinion polls. And 
let us utter a last word of warning: if the Espeeist candidate were 
to be elected, although representing only a minority of the voting 
population, it would not be surprising if the majority, faced with a 
catastrophe of such cataclysmic proportions, were to turn to a strong 
leadership to force order back, be it at the cost of a revolution. We 
believe that the American people would approve whatever measures 
President Stettinius and Secretary Luce would feel were necessary 
to maintain our existence as a free and proud nation. 


Mr. I. Says: 


In November, 1951, the war has been over a number of years. 
The Democracies won it, in a fairly clear-cut victory, though even 
the victors were nearly exhausted. Although the peace was a com- 
promise, it pretty well expressed Roosevelt’s wishes. The most 
important thing that emerged from it was a new League of Nations 
(with a different name). One of its weaknesses was that it was 
practically dominated by the English-speaking nations; one of its 
strengths was that it was implemented by an international police 
force. By 1951, it was already functioning smoothly in a number 
of noncontroversial fields (¢.g., weather) and had actually prevented 
a few trivial aggressions, but it was too early to tell whether or not 
it would do all that was hoped of it. 

The treaty provided that Germany was to be governed for a period 
of years by a group of outstanding German anti-Nazis, reporting 
regularly to the League, and with the force of an occupying inter- 
national army for backing. Over a period of thirty years, if this 
plan worked out, it was to be replaced very gradually by a true 
representative democracy. By 1951, it was apparently working, but 
it was too early to know for sure. 

The transition from war to peace in the United States was man- 
aged about as well as could be expected. 

Politically. The expected swing to isolationism appeared, but was 
held in check by a good deal of publicity to the idea that “We 
walked out on the peace last time, and had to fight again in twenty- 
five years. Let’s not make that mistake again.” The United States 
even managed to join the League with the approval of a majority 
of the people. 

Economically. There was a good deal of dislocation in industry 
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as defense orders fell off (gradually, fortunately), but the govern 
ment provided a cushion of slum clearance, orders for reconstruction 
in Europe, and orders for development of Latin America, and these 
together did the job fairly well. The national debt continued to 
rise, but no one but a few Republicans remembered to complain 
about it. Though the government in 1951 was far more socialistic 
and paternalistic than in 1941, no really fundamental changes had 
taken place in the basic structures of either the monetary system or 
the capitalistic profit system. 

Socially. The end of the war brought an extension of real democ 
racy in this country, and small but important improvements were 
made in the situation of various underprivileged groups. However, 
the change in this country was as nothing to the change that took 
place in England. 

By 1951, a good deal of the ground that organized labor had lost 
during the war had been won back, but the /aissez faire’ days of 
unions appeared to be over, and they were subject to nearly as much 
control as were political parties. Actually, labor’s losses had con 
tinued long after the war, largely as a result of an anti-Semitic, 
anti-Catholic, anti-foreigner reaction which set in for a while, espe- 
cially in the South, where the Klan was taken out and dusted off 
again. However, by 1951, this had quieted down. The farm prob 
lem seemed nowhere near solution, and was becoming worse as 
more and more labor-saving devices appeared in the field. 

Scientifically. As soon as the war was over, and business life had 
returned largely to consumers’ goods, new applications of scicnce 
began to appear. The greatest advances appeared in plastics, pre 
fabricated housing, and television; but the changes in aviation and 
radio should be noted. Air express became a commonplace, and air 
travel increased to undreamed-of dimensions. In radio, nearly all 
professional broadcasting shifted to the FM wavelengths, and a 
new development, inter-person radio communication by means of 
portable transmitters, began to appear, over the protest of A. T. & T 


Mr. ]. Says: 

The state of the world in 1952 obviously hinges on the outcome 
of the war. I anticipate a long war with a conceivable deadlock for 
several years between the Axis powers on the one hand and the 
United States and her allies on the other. This deadlock will be 
due to the great difficulty of either side’s landing large armed forces 
and supplying them for a large-scale offensive in the other’s tern 
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tory. But by 1952 this deadlock should be resolved in our favor. 
We will wear down the strength of the Axis on the sea, in the air, 
on the economic front, and on the psychological front. In the 
beginning of the war the Axis seemed to have the advantage of 
psychological unity as compared with the democracies. As the war 
wears along this situation will be reversed. The Axis will be ruling 
peoples who hate it and its own people will not relish the length 
and severity of the struggle. The democracies on the other hand 
and all the opponents of fascism will become more and more united 
as the struggle persists. The defeat of the Axis will finally come 
about on some military front and after this crack in the enemy 
armor the rest will be easy. The defeat of the Axis will be reflected 
in the following developments. 

Political. Fascism as a political system will be destroyed by the 
war. Military defeat will thoroughly discredit it both at home and 
abroad. 

A politically unified Europe will emerge from the war. It will 
be something of a federated state with local autonomy for the 
various nationalities—a United States of Europe. Both the United 
States and Russia will be aligned with this new unified Europe in 
the interests of a permanent peace. The alignment will be based 
upon the common interest of both nations in maintaining their 
favored positions in the new world. China will also be important 
in the new world structure, for she will develop as the great power 
of the East. Japan will be reduced to impotence. England will 
become a second-rate power. The Tories will lose their position 
as the dominant elite and will be replaced by representatives of the 
middle and lower classes. 

Economic. The outstanding economic development in 1952 will 
be the greater harmony between political and economic organiza 
tion. Instead of two systems of political and economic government 
often at conflict there will be a fusion of the two. This will permit 
a more abundant way of life for all people but it will also mean a 
powerful class of officials and bureaucrats. Europe will reflect this 
development in that her natural productive possibilities will be 
utilized much more fully than when she was politically disunited. 


Mr. K. Says: 

That prophets’ neighbors don’t honor them is mostly justified. 
Guessing the future has always been a hazardous business at best. 
It is infinitely more so in the unstable and turbulent present. So 
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this prophet is not going to stick his predictional neck out very far, 
He is going to give forth a resounding “or else” and let it go at that. 
The position of our species might be likened to that of one of 
a long-drop parachute jumper who has reached terminal velocity 
before he pulls the rip cord. Our technological acceleration began 
somewhere around 1500. The era of discovery and the printing 
press certainly opened men’s minds and gave human beings new 
dimensions of control over nature. This rapid technological and 
ideological acceleration has given us three major revolutions. The 
first of these was the industrial revolution. This has enormously 
shrunken the size of the world and enormously expanded the wants 
of human beings. It has been astonishingly successful in filling 
wants—and mouths, as witness the quadruplication of European 
population in the nineteenth century. Close upon the heels of the 
industrial revolution came a vital revolution. This is characterized 
by steadily falling birth rates and death rates in a manner unprece- 
dented in the history of our race heretofore. The third revolution 
is a theological revolution which has not been as clearly defined 
but which in its way will be of great importance in the ten years 
ahead in determining which way Homo goes—up or down. 
These three revolutions have (1) enormously increased man’s 
control over nature and decreased the size of the world; (2) enor- 
mously increased man’s control and understanding of life processes 
and enabled him to begin to come to grips with his arch enemy, 
death (death in the early ages has actually been entirely refashioned 
in the past three or four decades); (3) man has ceased to be the 
center of a static universe. He is part of a dynamic and changing 
and unpredictable universe. The social implications of this change 
are that the day of personal salvation seems to be over. In a dynamic 
world our human race and not the individual becomes the point of 
reference. And, paradoxically, the day of such stupid abstractions 
of “the State” are being tried in the balance and found wanting. 
Now my “or eise” is to predict that one of two things will have 
to happen in the next ten years. Man’s inventive faculty has been 
expanded almost exclusively on the industrial revolution, leaving 
the vital revolution and the universe-revolution to get along as best 
they could—mostly with Stone Age voodoo. The association and 
concept-synthesizing centers of the new brain, that distinctive 
human organ, must be applied to the problem of developing a sense 
of unity, a set of values, and a drive toward utilizing man’s multiple 
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newly acquired power for the benefit of all the people. In the 
terminology of Korzybsky’s semantics, the dog days of human 
culture are over—must be over if we are to avoid disaster. We are 
in the time-binding age when burying social bones for our own 
private convenience and behaving otherwise like the beasts of the 
field are not going to be good enough to meet the emergency. What 
must be done is to coordinate and give direction and decent human 
value-connotations to these surpassing revolutions. If this can be 
done, nothing stands in the way of producing literally a new heaven 
on this earth. If we continue to let our old brain guide our destiny 
in the new technological world secreted by our new brain, only a 
miracle will save us from a world-wide and utter destruction. 

The means whereby the miracle can be brought about are begin- 
ning to emerge. The history of the Nazi movement in Germany 
proves that by appropriate means the crusading spirit can be 
developed in a population even to promote a crusade for antisocial 
ends. It should be simpler and easier to harness a man’s altruistic 
and social-minded and decent motives to the building of a new 
earth as readily as to charm him with the false doctrines of a destiny 
freighted “herrenfolk.” Unless the new brain functions in an emo- 
tional climate of decent social mindedness it is going to breed a race 
of madmen rather than of supermen. This disaster cannot be 
avoided by merely passive measures. It is going to have to be dealt 
with affirmatively and effectively, and inventively. This will not 
be easy, but it can be done. 

If I were trying to win a bet merely on the probabilities as they 
are today, on which way the trends would be, I am regretfully afraid 
that I would put my money on the old brain winning. Perhaps the 
day of miracles is not over, and it seems to me that a compelling 
and effective synthesis of the three surpassing revolutions is possible. 
It seems to be happening in England, where recent surveys by 
American specialists have brought back at least one report that an 
entire nation has for the time being at least “got religion” in a new 
and socially compelling way impossible to imagine five years ago. 
And it is up to all men of good will to see that this miracle happens 
here—and everywhere. 


Mr. L. Says: 


I suppose that there is no question but what the most important 
forces producing changes within the next ten years will be the war, 
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the peace if any, and the economic and political changes resulting 
from these factors. My own guess is that by ten years from now 
the price level in the United States will be two or three times what 
it was at the start of 1941. Goodbye life insurance and defense 
savings bonds! Income tax rates will be about what they were jn 
England two years ago, and, of course, will be in addition to all 
indirect and general property taxes. 

The dominant political party will be one which derives its 
strength mainly from the middle class, the white-collar workers, 
and the farmer. It will urge progressive ideas in about the same 
way that the English Conservative Party did in the 1930’s. 

Union labor will be pretty well in one group and will be sub 
jected to some kind of governmental or public control which will 
make labor unions responsible to the public and to the individual 
member, as well as to union leaders. By that time Westbrook 
Pegler will be writing about something else. 

Most business in our country will still be run under private 
ownership and control; private enterprise will be the great motivat 
ing influence, although the extent of government control and regu 
lation will be at least as great as at present, and probably greater. 
Advertising, however, will still be a tremendous force. Government 
ownership will have made great progress in the electric utility field 
and will be about to move in on gas, oil, and coal. 

Public schooling will have improved considerably, particularly in 
the more backward parts of the country, to bring them up more 
nearly in line with the better areas. The federal government will 
have taken increased responsibility for the educational program and 
for educational outlays to the poorer regions. 

A vast government program of preventative medicine will be tied 
in with the educational program in order to improve the health of 
the entire country. If this hasn’t been realized, it will be on the 
verge of realization by that time. 

A larger percentage of American citizens will be living outside 
the United States than was ever before true. That is, the United 
States will be taking a more dominant position in world affairs 
than ever before, and this will mean American communities 
throughout the world. If the war is over by that time, the peace 
will be administered by another confederation of States similar to 
the League of Nations, although every effort will be made to stress 
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the differences between the new system and the League. Like the 
League, the new system will ultimately fall because of nationalism. 


Mr. M. Says: 

Caution: The period is too short for really picturesque, unin 
hibited crystal-gazing. Fundamental changes on a world scale do 
not occur within a period of ten years. 

1. General. Regardless of who “wins,” the present war period 
will end in general exhaustion (except as indicated under “Cul 
tural” below), with no material change in pattern except possibly 
in Western Europe. Most regions of the world are following the 
pattern of the European cycle and are from one to five generations 
behind it. These regions are still “on the make,” and there is no 
reason to believe that they will be deflected from a course of 
exploitation, aggrandizement, and collision. 

The central problem of the world will continue to be not inter 
national organization, which is relatively simple, and easy to achieve, 
but the control of economic-political minorities who seek prestige 
and benefits for themselves through the exploitation of nationalism 
and other emotional symbol systems. The problem everywhere will 
be a domestic one: to control these economic minorities and prevent 
them from disturbing a delicate system of economic checks and 
balances. 

2. Political—International. The next armistice in the shooting 
war will occur about 1946. From this war period will emerge three 
colossal military powers, the United States, and, a little later, Russia 
and China. Russia’s military might will be aided by German tech 
nicians; China’s by Japanese and British. The next great military- 
economic clash will be between Russia and China. Western Europe 
will be reduced to impotence for about fifteen years, the Continent 
by general defeat, and England by further defection of the Empire 
and her allies, who will not want to fight for her again. 

3. Political—Domestic. A depression following the next armistice 
will be followed by general political cynicism and skepticism. 
There will be a decrease in political “dynamism” because of North 
America’s lack of a natural rival and enemy. There will be a 
“better” life but a duller one. A permanent large armed force, with 
continuation of conscription, will help to cushion the depression. 
There will be no revolution in the United States by 1952. 
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4. Economic. There will be an increased policing of economic 
life everywhere. This will result in much central planning, q 
further loss of individual economic freedom, and a more modest 
looting of economic benefits than heretofore by the “insiders,” 
There will be a much larger permanent bureaucracy in government 
than we have known in the past, and a greater interest in and 
consciousness of “public service” in industry and commerce as wel] 
as in governmental services. With more people employed by the 
government, public service (and public management and owner. 
ship) will gain increased prestige. 

5. Social. Human fertility on a world scale will increase sharply 
by 1952, probably resulting in a slight decrease in valuation placed 
upon individual human life. The breakdown of traditional morality 
which started during the 1914-1918 period will continue, particu- 
larly in respect to the sexual code. Life will become more “Ccivil- 
ized” by Western European standards. The Negro problem in the 
United States will intensify, resulting in increased friction in vir- 
tually every social and economic area. 

6. Cultural. Humanistic culture and education will further 
decline. We shall have an essentially practical, creative, and 
indulgent culture, with probably the greatest outburst of creative 
talent the world has ever known, everywhere but in Africa and 
South America. 


Arter Peart Harsor 
Mr. N. Says: 


The Second World War will continue until 1944 or 1945. During 
1942 and possibly 1943 the democratic powers will find it very hard 
going. Japan will make advances in the Far East, and Hitler and 
the Nazis, turning from the Russian Front, will concentrate on the 
Mediterranean area and on Africa with at least partial and tem- 
porary success. The Nazis will also make a sharp thrust at Latin 
America and, aided by fifth-column elements, will gain sufficient 
footholds there to serve as bases for air operations against the United 
States. Similarly there will be internal difficulty during these years 
in the United States, with frequent instances of sabotage and fifth- 
column work, and the continuation of anti-democratic attacks in 
an underground way. 

During these years there will also be a succession of changes in 
command both with respect to military forces and those in charge 
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of the economic war machine, with the nation not hitting its stride 
until the middle of 1943. The presidential election of 1944 will be 
3 bitterly fought one, with fascist groups under Lindbergh making 
an attempt to capture the Republican nomination, with a resulting 
party re-alignment in which Lindbergh will be opposed by a Demo- 
cratic-Republican combination led either by Mr. Roosevelt, Wendell 
Willkie, Charles Edison, Paul McNutt, or Williana O. Douglas. 
My hunch is that the choice will be between Roosevelt and Willkie 
and that one of them will be elected in 1944. But only after an 
impressive bid for power by Lindbergh and the fascists. 

The Nazis will be defeated, primarily because of the overwhelm- 
ing combined armament potentialities of the United States, Britain, 
Russia, and the Latin American countries. The end of the war will 
come with a drastic and sustained air offensive over Germany com- 
bined with an invasion force from the southern part of Europe and 
from Russia. Before this climax comes, Italy will have been elimi- 
nated as a serious factor in the war and there will have been sporadic 
and more or less successful revolts in other countries of occupied 
Europe. 

The period from 1944 and 1945 until 1952 will be a period of 
dificult post-war transition and reconstruction. There will be great 
strain between Russia on the one hand and America and Britain on 
the other; and there will be strains also between America and 
Britain. The peace conference will be much less important and 
impressive than after the First World War, and most of the pro- 
visions for the post-war world will be worked out by inter-allied 
mixed technical commissions over a period of several years. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Wallace, whether they are in office or not at the 
time, will figure prominently in these discussions. The regimes 
of Stalin and Chiang Kai-Shek will still be in power in their respec- 
tive countries, and there will still be a Tory-Labor Coalition in 
England. There will be an inter-allied commission to work out the 
occupation of the defeated regions for several years. The most 
dificult problem of the war will be the reconstruction of Germany 
and other defeated countries along more democratic lines. 

America will be left by the war as the most powerful nation in 
the world. Our national income will have exceeded one hundred 
billion dollars a year by 1945, and maybe one hundred twenty-five 
billion. This level wiil drop by 1950, but not so drastically as to 
return to the pre-war level. The process of a transition from a war 
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to peace economy will be difficult but not insoluble. America wil! 
take the leadership in a movement toward world economic recovery 
but, by 1952, only the beginnings of this will be perfected. Ther 
will be no world federal structure but there will be working arrange 
ments between the principal powers moving in that direction. 

Economic planning will have made immense strides by 1952 
chiefly as a result of the war society. In political controls, there 
will be a mixture of socialism, capitalism, fascism, and democracy 
The collectivist economic and state organizations in 1952 will be an 
amalgam of the features of these various systems which will be 
found to have worked in the intervening period. Roughly, ever, 
nation in the world will be moving toward a combination between 
state capitalism and state socialism. But with respect to civil liberties 
and the individual leadership necessary to the nation, there will be 
a drastic departure from traditional democracy and toward a total 
state. Nevertheless, the essential elements of the freedom of. religion 
and discussion will be preserved, roughly, as they have today been 
preserved in England. 

England will increasingly become a junior partner of the United 
States in the organization of the world, and ultimately a union 
between the two powers may occur. An economic and political 
union of the Latin American powers may also be looked for, 
although neither of these will be achieved by 1952. 

We shall not be thinking very much in terms of labor and capital 
in 1952. The governmental, administrative, and the military serv- 
ices will have become the centers of political struggle and will con- 
stitute the new elites. Trade union leaders, business managers, tech- 
nicians, and government experts will in each constitute the effective 
governing group for industry. There will be even in the democ- 
racies something approaching a one-party system, with the demo 
cratic elements of struggle operating within the single party. 


Mr. O. Says: 

The war will last either six months or six years, say I. 

If six months, there will be an ABCD plus Russian victory, and 
the victory will be due to collapse of the Axis owing to deprivation 
of oil, a series of military disasters that will break the power of the 
war lords. (Note—the Russian advance is occurring as I write, and 
the Libyan campaign seems going to the British—facts which are 
influencing my prediction.) 
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If six years, then the outcome is much less certain. But here 
again I vote (with misgivings) for an allied victory. Vastly depleted 
America, Britain, China, and Russia will be as exhausted as Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. No one will care much about the war; all 


will want peace. A bank of idealists will arise and a vague inter 


nationalism will be growing. 

Peace Terms. Whenever peace occurs, in six months or in six 
years, there will be a vast recrudescence of a “League of Nations” 
sentiment, although the proposals will not be those of 1918. The 
longer the war lasts the more drastic and urgent the proposals. 

Labor and socialist sentiment will rise as never before. It will be 
somewhat on the Trotsky model, but will include more demand for 
national and cultural integrity. It will, however, be definitely 
opposed to imperialist nationalism. It will probably endorse an 
international police force, and a form of federal union. 

The opposed faction will be the “revengers,” true nationalists, and 
what is left of conservatives. The stronghold will be the USA, 
which means that the social clash will be keenest in this country. 

On the whole the liberal sentiment will prevail, with radical inter 
nationalists trying to go farther than the liberal leadership. But big 
business will not have its way in the final judgment. (It may have 
its way if the war lasts only six months.) 

Economic Ruin. Unless the six-months hypothesis is right, then 
the country will be quite shattered economically. Conscription of 
wealth through taxing payrolls, drastic government absorptions of 
defunct businesses and industry, forced saving, forced everything, 
will be necessary. I do not think that voluntary investment and 
ordinary methods of taxation and borrowing are going to finance a 
$150,000,000,000 war. The economy will move toward the Nazi 
plan of total conscription and regimentation. This necessity will 
prepare people for a “classless” type of solution, internationalistic in 
outlook (but with strong cultural autonomy). Insurance and gov- 
ernment securities will not be honored, although the government 
will extend social security to cover the losses; but nearly everyone 
will be “on the government” in some sense or other. 

Ideational Changes. Thanks to the economic ruin, people will 
become less “sensate” and more “ideational” in America. The 
variety of plans, schemes, religions, societies will be enormous; but 
many of them pointing toward international federation. There 
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will be genuine hope in the super-organization of trade, money, 
policing, etc. 

At the same time there will be a sharp counter-movement; a kind 
of USA fascism and cynicism. It will not prevail, because jts 
theories will be shown to belong to the discredited Nazi ideology, 
Its only support will come from provincialists who will think jn 
terms of self-sufficiency. 

By 1952 the organization of a world-federation will be haltingly 
under way, amidst tempestuous criticism, arguments, and hesita. 
tions in ratifying common decisions. 

The revenge motive will not last more than six months after the 
conclusion of the war to any appreciable degree. 

Hitler and Mussolini. They will be dead in 1952, the former a 
victim of assassination or else some disease complicated by extreme 
paranoia; the latter probably of apoplexy. 

Their hold on their people will progressively lessen from the 
present time onward. Propaganda from outside will help; defeats 
ard reverses will do more. There will be at least two or three 
interim governments before 1952 brings its general commitments 
to an over-all state. The most reluctant individuals will be the 
younger Nazis, but they will be pretty well purged by an irate 
population. 

Russia. Stalin will be displaced by a moderate leader who will 
agree to the disarmament and universal experiment of over-all 
government, hoping to lead it as far to the left as he can. Russia 
will be the friend of small nations in the Confederation because it 
will stand for the more universal principles, although (I repeat) 
cultural nationalism will definitely survive. 

Political Turmoil and Home Life. The struggles attending the 
Federal experiment will not affect individual life to any marked 
extent. Families will be as strong a unit as now. Individualism will 
be marked and carping criticism widespread, but there will be about 
the same mixture of good and bad in us all, and marrying and dying 
as usual. If anything, religion and family life will be stronger 
because of the miseries that will intervene. 

Unemployment. The problem will only be in the process of 
solution, dependent on the solution of world-trade problems. In 
ten years time this solution will be only under way. In the mean- 
time the government, aided by forms of confiscation, will be the 
sugar daddy to all in some way. It won’t go easily, but it will go. 
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Roosevelt, and the New Deal. FDR will be out of it from about 
1943, his health failing. There will be no leader equal to him, but 
on the whole his ideas will continue domestically. I am betting on 
a federated New Deal taking over. 

National Unity. National unity will last at a fairly high level 
(not so high as at present) so long as the war lasts. If the war is 
over within a year, it will sink to the level of 1940; and the inter- 
nationalism of Wilson may be re-enacted, with, however, somewhat 
more success. The longer the war lasts, the more certain is it that 
the bickerings will be less able to stem the tide of Federal organi- 
zation on a world scale. 


Mr. P. Says: 

In the Pacific, China’s troops, trained for the most part in the 
United States, will have just about completed the expulsion of Japan 
from the Asiatic continent and her reduction with the help of the 
United States and Great Britain to a third-rate power, greatly 
decreased in population and confined to her islands. 

The British Isles will be essentially a large armed camp with 
practically no noncombatants following repeated use of poison gas 
in earlier warfare by both sides and probably the spread of diseases 
by air. Canada will be the center of the government of the British 
Empire. 

Germany, having driven through to the Mediterranean and still 
holding Europe in slavery, will have developed a system of working 
its prisoners of war so that the German people will be living on the 
other nations like queen bees or ants in a colony. This will have 
made it necessary for Britain and the United States to consider a 
definite war of attrition and starvation because bombings and ruin 
of the conquered countries will simply result in more damage to 
the conquered people than to the Germans. The German state will 
be distributed over several centers, Berlin having been reduced by 
air bombardment. 

The fringes of the European continent will be the zone of intense 
combat with occasional large-size raids of land forces from outside 
bases and with strong anti-aircraft defenses making it difficult for 
illied planes to cross it except at great height. 

India will have full rights as a dominion. War will have reached 
a stage where immediate conclusion does not seem likely and where 
prediction is difficult if not impossible. 
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Economically and politically the United States will still be ; 
republic with an additional legislative body working in conjunction 
with Canada and comprised of citizens both of the Canadian 
Empire and the United States. Common citizenship of the two 
nations will be considered as inevitable and likely to be ratified in 
the immediate future. 

In spite of considerable talk of equality basis, South and Centra] 
America will be an armed camp practically dominated by the 
United States who will dictate te a large degree the internal poli- 
cies of these nations as it now does those of Cuba and Panama. 

Republican and Democratic parties as such will have ceased to 
exist and it is probable that there will be an intermediate adminis 
trative body between Washington and the various states. 

Russia will be holding onto the eastern part of its land and 
will be training a vast force still farther to the east. The Russian 
form of government will have been so completely disorganized by 
repeated invasion that it will have approached that in this country 
much more closely than at present. 


Mr. QO. Says: 

Ten years from now the war will have been won by the “so-called 
Democracies,” if I may be permitted to paraphrase the State Depart 
ment. The survivors of the war will naturally be engaged in a 
period of reconstruction undertaken within the framework of a 
peace treaty which will have left a great deal to be desired. In 
spite of all efforts to establish the basis for healthy international 
relations, this new treaty will be greatly influenced by State Depart. 
ments, Foreign Offices, Congressmen, Isolationists, and the many 
powerful people who will be motivated largely by a spirit of revenge. 

Some mechanism will have been set up for a better international 
distribution of raw materials, for the restoration of national bound 
aries on ethnic principles, and for the policing of this new order by 
the English-speaking people. But once again, whatever may have 
been the spirit of the framers of this treaty, the bureaucrats and 
career statesmen will be well on their way to nullify its more liberal 
provisions and the affairs of the world will still be in their hands. 

Indeed it is probable that the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain will by then have moved considerably to the 
right. I think, too, that it is quite probable that the government of 
Russia may by then have veered to the right of its present position. 
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It seems likely that this fundamental situation will be consider- 
ably obscured by the greatest commercial boom of all time—a boom 
fed upon the resumption of international trade and the vast amount 
of rebuilding that will be going on. But the world will be living 
in a fool’s paradise, not precisely the same perhaps as that of the 
1920's but decidedly analogous to it. 

The essential difference between this post-war era and the last, I 
think, will be in the nature of the upheaval to which it leads. This 
new upheaval, I think, will be a resumption of the world revolu- 
tion which has been going on throughout the industrial era. 

I think that ten years from now the people of the world will be 
starting to realize that, unless they somehow take the initiative and 
turn out the leadership which in large measure will have survived 
the present war, they will once again be enjoying a bitter and 
uneasy truce, 

Therefore, I believe that ten years from now it will be possible 
dimly to discern the first signs of a world-wide popular democratic 
revolution which, when it finally breaks, will completely transcend 
all national considerations. 


Mr. R. Says: 


Over-all predictions of the developments in human society are 
not possible. This for one very definite reason, and that is the 
unpredictability of creative effort. We cannot know what new 
ideas, inventions, leadership, etc., will make their appearance, and 
therefore we cannot know who will achieve leadership, who will 
win battles and, being victorious, will determine the future con- 
dition of society. Nor can we know when creative efforts will 
fail. Nobody has yet been able to fathom the hidden recess of the 
womb of life. All prediction is prediction “rebus sic stantibus,” 
and we know from experience that things do not remain what 
they are. 

With this general caution in mind, I'd say that, barring unfore- 
seen creations, there are three primary possibilities of the things to 
come. First, there is the possibility that we may still be at war, 
second that we will have been defeated by the Axis, and third 
that we will have won the war. I consider the third the most likely 
of the three possibilities. 

If the third has happened, and if it has happened, say in 1944, I 
should be inclined to think that the world would be divided between 
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the Anglo-American and Soviet Russian spheres of influence—unles, 
England, too, had gone communist (which is conceivable, though 
not too likely). The efforts to establish effective world government 
will, I am afraid, have proved difficult of achievement, due to this 
conflict of two world outlooks. A considerable number of peoples, 
in the Americas and Western Europe, probably will be clustered 
around the United States, while a good part of Asia and Eastern 
Europe will be grouped around Moscow. Possibly, though not 
probably, the two systems will each have assimilated some of the 
political, economic, and social traits of the other. Both Germans 
and Japanese will, at any rate, be “invalid peoples” with a definitely 
pathological (though possibly a reconvalescent) psychology. 

Economically, the world outlook will be confused. The devasta- 
tions of the war will have only very partially been repaired, and 
the birth rate will have continued to fall, except at the center of the 
Slavic and Mongol (Chinese) center of expanding industrialism. 

In the sphere of moral standards, there will be continued con- 
fusion and uncertainty as the ideas of different peoples and cultures 
are clashing in the melting-pot of an emerging world society. A 
certain penchant toward religious revivals, in most of the areas of 
the several world religions, will increase this Babylon of conflicting 
voices, as each will intensify the belief that its particular gospel is 
vital for the future of mankind, with the Washington pole more 
sympathetic. 

The polarity of outlook between Moscow and Washington will be 
reflected in internal tensions everywhere, giving rise to civil war 
situations in marginal territories. Japan, which is possibly one such 
marginal area, may have been shaken by a most violent social 
revolution. 


Mr. S. Says: 


January, 1952! Mellowed and ripened Civilization after its vio 
lent and clamorous youth. The dawn of Christianity at last! A 
great wave of gentleness, of sweetness and light floods the desolate, 
blood-smeared world. The orgy of killing, the gnashing hatred, 
the hot-headed revenge have just come to an end. The blood-bath 
done. Man saved again by crucifixion! 

A new era is dawning—rose-fingered. The new citizens of the 
world are free. Men and women, free down to the ground. All 
men and women, white, pink, and blue. Hatred, hostility, and 
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homicide, so recently ended, give way to love, understanding, and 
growth. 

Life is simple. It is more important to know how a clove grows 
than how a machine goes. Men and women everywhere are much 
in the fields—much in the open air. It is growth rather than work. 
Growth in the earth. Growth in oneself. Life is play; it bubbles. 
People are living, loving, and laughing. 

Men vie with one another only in helping one another. Contests 
exist merely for the joy of the contest. There are no scores. Win- 
ning is gradually disappearing and is always apologized for. There 
is no need to put one’s hurts off on someone else. Superior and 
inferior, strident cries of those who have not yet accomplished 
wisdom, are waning distinctions. Man feels no hurt, and does not 
need to hurt. 

In 1932 it seemed that what happened in 1942 couldn’t happen. 
So, in 1942 it seemed that what has transpired in 1952 couldn’t 
transpire. In this happy New Year of January, 1952. In this 
gentle New Year of January, 1952. 


Mr. T. Says: 
The war with Germany will have ended by the fall of 1943. The 


defeat of the German and Italian partners of the Axis will have 
been brought about essentially by three different conditions: (1) 
increasing internal discontent and sabotage in occupied territories 
and, by the spring of 1943, in Germany and Italy themselves; 
(2) increased aerial activity and bombardment of Germany from 
England and from bases which the United Nations will establish in 
North Africa; (3) invasion by combined British and American 
forces of Norway, Italy, and, through Italy, the Balkans. 

The armistice in Europe itself will be followed by enormous 
chaos and numerous civil wars on the continent. The governments 
in exile now being formed will not attain power because of their 
own disagreements and lack of contact with the people who will 
increasingly fail to respect them. Almost all of the continent will 
come directly under the domination of Russia who will be the essen- 
tial victor of the war. Communism will definitely be established in 
France by 1945 and also in Germany. Spain will have another civil 
war and the present fascist regime will be ousted in favor of a 
radical government which will, however, be much more dictatorial 
than that in France. 
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Germany and Italy will sue for peace before Japan. The wa 
with Japan will continue for some months after the fall of Germany 
and Italy. Japan will be greatly weakened, as will China, and 
again Russia will be the victor in this area, settling the Chino 
Japanese conflict decisively herself and supporting a communist 
army and regime in China. In England a very bitter time wil] 
follow the armistice. There will be an intense attempt on the part 
of Tories and Conservatives in England to align the conservative 
elements in this country together with them in a fight agains 
Russia. This will also be aided by the remains of the German 
military caste which may have left Germany by this time or may 
work clandestinely against the existing regime in Germany. How. 
ever, in England the attempt to get the people aroused to a war 
against Russia will fail, and labor will become much stronger and 
will definitely set up a government that will cooperate with Russia. 

In the United States enormous frictions will develop as it is seen 
that Russia has essentially won the war. As communism spreads in 
Europe, President Roosevelt and the Democratic party, together 
with the interventionists in general, will be blamed essentially by 
the lower middle class for Russia’s victory and the desperate situa- 
tion in which the great masses of the American people will find 
themselves. Reactions and persecutory groups of all kinds will 
develop. Individuals such as Lindbergh, Merwyn Hart, Father 
Coughlin, Senator Wheeler, and the like will serve as spear heads 
for minority groups seeking power. However, these potentially 
fascist groups will not succeed in creating a national organization 
because of the friction between them and also because the bulk of 
the skilled workers and the upper middle class will refuse to join up 
with labor to support a consistently progressive economic doctrine. 

In the United States a state capitalism will develop which will be 
guided by what we might call realistic conservatives. There will 
be a liquidation of the existing structure with enormous extension of 
social security, medical insurance, valley authorities, low income 
homes, and the like. 

Canada will be forced somewhat against her own will to coop 
erate much more closely with the United States and break her 
favored trade relations with England. 

India and the Middle East will see bloody civil wars which will 
last for a considerable time until these territories are either policed 
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by the Soviet Union or until one faction in these territories receives 
the blessing of the Soviet Union. 

By the time the British Tories are completely out of power— 
ground 1946—there will begin a movement to socialize the world’s 
“olonial” wealth now primarily dominated by Britain. 

By 1952 the world will see greater centralization of power in all 
sovernments. Likewise there will be increased use of experts within 
governments, and increased socialization within nations. The need 
for increased socialization between nations—sharing the world’s 
soods—will have been seen by many progressive leaders but will 
not be a widespread practice because of British and American 
business interests. 

Looked at from the perspective of an observer a thousand years 
from now, this coming decade will be regarded as one small part 
of the great social evolution that has taken place siice men tried to 
live together. The analogy will be made more and more frequently 
of the evolutionary nature of social living, comparable to the long 
period of trial and error, selection, and adaptation that characterized 
the biological evolution of the human species. 


Mr. U. Says: 

1. An answer to this question which is not mere prophecy can be 
given only in the most general terms, visualizing or anticipating 
the most probable constellation of already existing, developing, or 
expected trends. 

2. The first special question, therefore, regards the state of the 
two combinations of world powers at present in war after ten years 
have passed. 

a. In this war, as in every war, finally the superior productive 
power will triumph. The combination of productive powers includ. 
ing the world’s greatest productive force, namely, that of the United 
States, cannot be beaten. It is a banality, but nevertheless one of 
the fundamental orientations of the future, that the Axis powers 
have no chance to beat the USA. Successes up to now, and still 
for some time to come, for the Axis powers, are and will be due to 
their temporary productive superiority, their aggressive prepared 
ness, and the slow process of mobilization of the superior productive 
power for war purposes. It will still take more than a year before 
the total war mobilization is accomplished, developing the greater 
potential of the democracies. 
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b. This statement simplifies the more complicated problem of 
strategic capacity to utilize this productive capacity in the right 
way. It eliminates purposely this and other problems, because of 
the vast final superiority in productive power on the anti-Axis side. 
Even if Germany and Japan should be able to beat or appease one 
or another of the partners in the democratic bloc, they have no 
chance for final victory as long as the United States’ productive 
power is not disrupted. Even in the worst case, which is only 2 
possible and not a probable case, of an isolated United States, 
America would still have a fair chance to win, if she were able to 
delay direct attacks on her territory until she was able to develop 
the maximum of her productive power for war (superiority in steel, 
oil, machine production, etc.). But the most probable outcome is 
not complete isolation of the United States, during the period of 
the temporary success of the Axis powers, still before us. It is more 
probable that, of her allies, the British Empire will survive as a 
fighting power; even Russia and China are not very likely to be 
liquidated as fighting powers or to be appeased. Therefore, in ; 
period of not more than about a year, a two-thirds superiority in war 
armament production will exist, which will be followed not much 
later by military superiority. 

c. This will lead to victory in one form or another and victory 
will dissolve the Axis. 

d. It is nonsense, therefore, to talk of a thirty years’ war. None 
of the great nations involved would be able to hold out in a state of 
total war for a very long time. The trend towards a superiority of 
one side in from one to two years will dissolve the other combina 
tion of powers and will end the present war as the conflict of these 
two combinations of powers. 

3. Ten years from now we shall be already in a period of recon 
struction. The first exhaustion and depression, immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war, will most probably be over. 

a. This period lasted about three years in its acute form after the 
last war. A more critical state will continue in the countries of 
the defeated. Ten years from now, therefore, the new world might 
have reached its first post-war prosperity. 

b. Economically, there will be a preponderance of state control. 
It is unimaginable that the problems of reconstruction could be 
solved, the liquidation of war debts and the adjustment of pro- 
duction and industries, which have been used up to 75 per cent 
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for war production, for the new peace period, without a special 
form of continuation of state influence in economic life. In the 
defeated countries, the control will take the form of international 
manipulation of their national productive power. 

c. The political status of the post-war world can be reasonably 
predicted only in problematic form. In the victorious countries, 
above all, in the Anglo-Saxon countries, the chief problem will be 
the reconciliation of liberal traditions and democratic rights and 
civil liberties with the enlarged state power. The post-war period 
in the United States will most probably bring a super-New Deal; 
in England, change from Conservative to Labor leadership (a 
similar change in an elementary form occurred after the last war). 
If Russia as a Union survives, there will be a strong trend towards 
democratization of the Russian power, and another strong trend 
for greater autonomous rights for Soviet nations, like the Ukrainians. 

d. The Defeated World. Germany will pass through a period of 
completion of her delayed democratic revolution. The completion 
will be endangered (as it was in 1918) through post-war inter- 
ventionism and by the relative immatureness of its own new 
democratic leadership. The period of fascism has interrupted the 
continuity of democratic organizations, the new start of these 
organizations will necessarily be under international influence and 
dependent on international forces. The most likely to be expected 
will be the influence of the mightiest of the victors. Against the 
general expectation that, in the German case, it will be Russia, it 
should be more reasonably expected that it will be Russia only if 
Russia brings the ultimate decision for victory. 

The social strata carrying the new regime will be the productive 
intelligentsia and advanced labor. There is no chance of restora- 
tion of old historical forces. In Germany more than in any other 
country, the chief problem will be the democratization of the state 
economic control and not its liquidation. Similar processes are to 
be expected in Italy and Japan. 

4. What kind of International State is to be expected? 

a. Most probably an enforced and strengthened world league. 

b. Regional concentration in the form of federal groupings in 
Europe. There is a conflict concerning a federal Europe. A tend- 
ency to control Germany and to keep her productive power con- 
trolled will drive towards a federal Europe. The enmity, the hatred, 
and the reaction against the German aggression for one; secondly, 
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the centrifugal tendencies of the British Empire and Soviet Union 
will hinder the building of a European federation. A compromise 
is therefore to be expected. Several federations such as a Scandi. 
navian, a Mediterranean, a Balkan federation will spring up. The 
world league will coordinate these federations and the federation of 
the Western Hemisphere as well as the regional federations in the 
Pacific. 


Mr. V. Says: 


At first, I had decided to quote from the speech made by the 
President of the United States on November 11, 1952, at Arlington 
The chief of state spoke at length of the great changes and reforms 
which had taken place in this world, and he reminded his com. 
patriots of the sacrifices made by their fathers and brothers during 
the two world wars, the last one having come to an end (officially) 
on November 11, 1950. The speech was inspiring, and I thought | 
could use it to show you how far we have traveled since 1941. 
Unhappily, I find myself in a rather awkward situation since a 
good many of the terms used by the President were new to me. You 
see, jumping from 1941 to 1952 without transition was quite an 
experience, and I found myself lost, trying to grasp the meaning of 
new words, words hard to understand just because they had a real 
meaning, because people didn’t just use them without thinking of 
their weight and of their body, as they did back in 1941. 

Unable to speak the language of today to yesterday’s people, | 
find myself obliged to report facts and nothing more. 

Some of our self-styled historians pretend that the second world 
war ended in 1944, after the fall of Hitler. Why, then, did we 
have to go on fighting until 1950? Probably because the German, 
Rumanian, Hungarian, Finnish, Italian, «nd Bulgarian troops scat- 
tered all over Europe and along the no-thern and northeastern 
coasts of Africa never dared to lay down their arms for fear of 
reprisals—because the Japanese in the Philippines, in their thousand 
islands, felt that defeat, for them, would inevitably mean death. 

I remember that, back in 1941, a good many people agreed that 
the war was being fought because civilization faced its greatest 
crisis. What strikes me today, in 1952, is that these people seldom 
realized how many years of effort and sacrifices would be needed 
to save a civilization. They were using big words—but they were 
unwilling to pay the price. They thought in terms of military 
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operations, lines of communications, fixed positions, etc.... They 
never really believed that there would be fifteen, twenty, then one 
hundred battlefields in this world. In America alone, if 1 remember 
well, the enemy occupied the coastal territories of Brazil for ten 
months before they were kicked out. But then they just moved to 
Chile and established new air bases. Yes, few of my friends 
realized, ten or eleven years ago, that it would take so long to 
dislodge the Barbarians. Of course, fighting, after 1943, became 
sporadic and never lasted much more than a few weeks at a time. 


But all of us had to forget about security, and we became nomadic 
once more, since we had to rush from one continent to another, 
trying to stem the tide and to strengthen the lines held by our allies. 

Strange, though, to think that, of all the European countries 
occupied by foreign invaders, France was the first to rise again when 
America sent arms and equipment to the French. 

We, in America, learned that moral strength was a better weapon, 
in many cases, than airplanes. We found out that we had moral 
strength and generosity, that we could hit hard, win battles quickly, 
forgive our enemies just as quickly. But we also found out that 
our enemies didn’t understand our language, that we had to do a 
great deal of missionary work before even attempting to create the 
Free Order. What so many of our practical businessmen of the 
past scornfully called our idealism has served us more than our 
code of business ethics. We won this ten-year war because of our 
idealism, not because we were practical—we won because we lacked 
cynicism. Today, we can say that it was a long war, but not a 
spectacular one. At least, we got rid of the cynics. I believe we 
are wiser than we were in 1941—poorer, wiser, and more anxious to 
help our fellow-men. 


Mr. W. Says: 


Of course we shall win the war—and be very close to losing the 
peace. Whether the peace will be gained or not will hang on a 
comparatively narrow margin, and, roughly speaking, on the 
following factors: 


The presidential elections of 1944 and 1948 

The type of political leadership which is going to emerge in 
England after the war 

The possible relations between the Soviet and English-speaking 


bloc 
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4. Success or failure in setting up some kind of European union, 
and in dealing with such formidable problems as: 
a. Germany 
b. Poland, the Danubian area and the Balkans 
c. France, Italy, Spain 


Ultimately, all will hang on the following decisions: 

1. Will a new international order be set up, or will the world 
revert to pre-war nationalism? In the former alternative, will the 
democracies and the Soviet Union live peacefully side by side or 
jump at once at each other’s throats? 

2. Will the political and economic ruling classes of this country 
and Britain accept the inevitability of large-scale planning and a 
drastic redistribution of wealth through a system of highly pro 
gressive taxes? Will they be prepared to accept the responsibility 
for some degree of economic stability throughout the world? 

3. Will the Soviet Union be ready to cooperate with the other 
nations, or will it revert to the militant tactics of the Third 
International ? 

In other words, a stable new order implies a degree of integra- 
tion which.can be described as both horizontal and vertical. Hori- 
zontal, in the sense that it will require international cooperation 
on a scale unheard of until now; vertical in the sense that some 
kind of working compromise will have to be reached within the 
structure of each national society. Inevitably the two sets of factors 
are bound to react mutually; for if the governing classes of the 
various countries accept with grace the inevitability of new forms of 
modified capitalism they will also be likely to discard their narrow 
nationalistic and isolationist outlook which has been prevailing 
during the last twenty years; on the other hand if they attempt to 
stop or turn back the hands of the clock a new orgy of competitive 
nationalism and social warfare will become inevitable. 

As things are developing, ten years arc but a very small span of 
time. It seems safe to predict that the period of readjustment which 
will follow the present war will last for at least twenty-five years, 
so that in 1952 things will still be extremely fluid and pretty chaotic. 
However, it is reasonable to anticipate that there will be a succes 
sion of critical periods, broken by interludes of comparative calm. 
The first would probably coincide with the last phase of the war 
and the first two years after the armistice. If the war lasts long 
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enough to give time for the “education” of the governing classes—a 
process which is bound to be slow, and to be enforced essentially by 
the lessons of hard experience—it is quite conceivable that a decent 
peace settlement can be arrived at. However, it should be clear to 
everybody that no settlement will last unless it is backed by the 
forces of enlightened public opinion in the key areas of the world. 

By and large, it is conceivable that ten years from now the pre- 
liminary phase of post-war settlements will be over, and that the 
provisional new order emerging from the war will stand its first 
tests. It is reasonable to assume that those tests will be extremely 
hard, as the painful readjustments due to the transition from war to 
peacetime economy will just then begin to be felt (on the assump. 
tion that the war may be over by 1945). It is also possible that 
the conditions of civil war which are bound to follow the armistice 
in many countries will still be going on. It would be idle to attempt 
to anticipate the details of that state of affairs. It is fairly easy to 
forecast the establishment of some kind of permanent political 
arrangement between this country and England. It is even con- 
ceivable that the “union” movement will reach its goal, and, though 
the chances of such a beneficent development cannot be rated for 
the moment at more than 25 per cent, the trend towards that 
arrangement is such as to allow a greater degree of optimism than 
the guess just made would justify. It is also easy to imagine that 
both the British Dominions and Latin America will be somehow 
associated with the Anglo-American bloc. It is impossible, however, 
to attempt any forecast as to what is going to happen in Europe 
and Asia. Europe can perhaps be unified in some loose way 
through a system of regional blocs, or may be unified more or less 
forcibly by Russia, though the latter development seems somewhat 
improbable. France and Italy might pool their resources together. 
However, the fact that Russia, in the event of our victory, would be 
the most powerful military nation in Europe is going to affect 
considerably the terms of the new dispensation. 

Despite everything, it is my impression that the forces of political 
nationalism which have brought about the present state of affairs 
are very well on the way to being altogether spent; though the 
danger exists that they might infect the victors, including this 
country and Russia. The main economic and social issues of our 
age are, however, still far from being settled. All in all, my guess is 
that by 1952 this country will be trying desperately, by a peace-time 
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policy of “lease-lend” in favor of the main economic areas of the 
world, to achieve a tolerable measure of economic and _ political 
stabilization, in an attempt to stamp out the state of guerilla warfare 
which conceivably will still prevail over the four corners of the 
earth. 


Typical Headlines of 1952 


1. President sends message to Congress recommending an appro 
priation of $10,000,000,000 for peace-time “lease-lend” to other coun. 
tries, the economic stability of which is deemed vital to the interests 
of the United States. 

2. NAM protests against capital levy bill pending before Senate 

3. CIO leaders critical of new tax bill, call it belated and 
inadequate. 

4. Civil war in China. 

5. Indian Government insists British garrisons should relinquish 
bases in India. 

6. Ministers of Arab countries fail to agree on scheme for 
federation. 

7. Spanish delegation on its way to Moscow. 

8. Fresh Nazi terroristic attempts somewhere in Germany as 
state of emergency declared. 

9. Pope complains of unsettled state of the world and fresh 
dangers to religion. 

10. French-Italian agreement on customs union anc free move 
ment of laborers. 

11. English MP laments excessive American interference in 
British affairs. 

12. US Senator ————— for North Dakota complains that US 
Treasury is too ready to extend help to bankrupted far-distant 
nations and that the interests of American farmers are being sadly 
neglected. 

13. Popular Front meeting in Warsaw claims federation with 
Soviet. 


Mr. X. Says: 


It has been a hard winter so far. The inflation forced by the 
impossibility of meeting obligations on the fabulous national debt 
has lifted price levels to new all-time highs, with a corresponding 
recession of living standards to those of the latter days of the war, 
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1944 and 1945. Despite the greatly expanded “social security” pro- 
sram, agitation, particularly by Communists, has been widespread. 
The Communists, now that Russia is the dominant power in 
Europe, have great prestige and—thanks to the flexibility of Russian 
economics—almost as much financial backing as the Democrats. 

Germany has a republican government again, but one which has 
more psychological similarity to the USSR than to the Weimar 
Republic. Although everyone is too exhausted to consider war, 
Britain and France glare suspiciously across the Rhine at the expand- 
ing power of the hammer and sickle. The small European nations, 
bound tightly now to the Anglo-American dominated League by 
military guarantees, are experiencing a relative prosperity which 
they cannot enjoy for forebodings about the future. 

American labor, strengthened by aggressive and shrewd leader- 
ship during the war period, came out unified as the dominant 
political bloc in the nation. Effectively taking over the machinery 
of the cld Democratic party, they have managed to stave off so far 
the waves of reaction which has threatened to engulf the nation. 
The elections of 1948, however, were close, and in the congressional 
elections of 1950 only the fact that the new “Party of National 
Re-Birth” split the votes of the conservatives with the Republicans 
gave the Democrats a precarious majority in the House. 

Crime and insanity indices are also skyrocketing along with 
prices. The cumulative shocks of the war, the post-war depression, 
and the inflationary period have been too much for either super-ego 
or ego controls in large numbers of people. Sex mores have become 
very lax. The cultural climate is one of cynicism, of defeatism. The 
Republicans and the PNR are both demanding our withdrawal 
from the League of Nations as an instrument of a dangerous and 
illusory idealism. 

The two most hopeful spots on the globe are Russia and South 
America. The Russians have staged an extraordinary recovery 
from a war which practically decimated their man-power, and 
destroyed their industrial equipment west of Moscow. Latin 
America has entered a phase of capitalistic expansion not unlike 
that of the United States after the Civil War. Hemispheric soli 
darity now means the export of technicians and capital for the 
booming southern republics—which, by and large, have become 
much more democratic. They, in turn, are cutting into our export 
markets for consumer goods, particularly in southeast Asia. ‘The 
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League has so far managed to forestall any widespread return to 
economic nationalism, but such policies are being advocated in 
every major nation still operating under capitalism. 

The most constructive note in this country is the presence, among 
social scientists, of a new spirit of willingness to leave the ivory 
tower, to accept the responsibility of social leadership, and to apply 
their knowledge to deliberate social reconstruction. 


Mr. Y. Says: 


I will discuss this situation from two points of view: (1) the 
general world political situation; (2) the internal situation of the 
United States of America. 


1. The General World Situation 


The past war, which began in 1939 with an undeclared attack by 
Nazi Germany against Poland, ended indecisively in 1946.. In 1945 
revolts spread throughout Europe and developed such momentum 
that revolutionary governments were successful in afhliating the 
entire continent to the USSR. Russia, as a result of this, was willing 
to accept a breathing spell in which she could organize socialist 
production in these new parts of her country, as well as make 
preparations for a final war with the capitalist countries for world 
domination. 

The British Empire, totally demolished by a victorious Japan, 
was divided between the United States and Japan, with the Japa- 
nese taking control of all territories in the Pacific, both British and 
American, and the United States annexing Canada and the South 
American colonies. 

Japan, after an abortive alliance with the United States for an 
invasion of Russia, has been forced to concentrate her entire 
economy in an effort to pacify her conquered territory, especially 
India and China. Internally, Japan has streamlined her govern- 
ment, tossing out the Emperor, and substituting an absolute military 
dictatorship. 

The continents of North and South America are completely domi 
nated by the United States: Canada annexed, puppet governments 
in the major Central and South American countries, and the rule of 
the Marines everywhere. In spite of the failure of Britain and the 
United States to defeat Japan, and the failure of the Japanese 
American alliance against Soviet Europe, the United States 1s 
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preparing already for the great conflict between capitalism and 


socialism. 
In short, the world in 1952 is divided to the last possible division— 


only two capitalist countries which dominate all of the “free” land. 
While the wounds of the past war are still bleeding, preparations 
are being made for another. The United States tries to settle the 
colenial problems of Japan so that she (Japan) may have time to 
prepare for the war with socialism, Russia tries to develop antag- 
onisms between America and Japan so that neither may prepare. 
The future of mankind is in the balance. 


2. The Internal Situation of the United States of America 

The failure of the United States to defeat Japan, and the ill-fated 
invasion of Russia, created a political crisis in the United States in 
1947. This, together with a huge army for whom there were no 
civilian jobs in the event of demobilization, led te a coup by the 
military, with General York taking complete control of the govern- 
ment. He appointed as civilian directors John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in charge of finance, Mathew Woll in charge of labor, Wendell L. 
Willkie, in charge of politics, Harry Bennett in charge of industry, 
and Westbrook Pegler in charge of public relations. This is the 
group which is now ruling the country. 

With British capital now out of the picture, the American finan- 
ciers have a free hand in the exploitation of Canada and South 
America. There is a tremendous expansion in the production of 
raw materials from these areas, and a corresponding expansion of 
the manufacture of war materials from these areas, and a cor- 
responding expansion of the manufacture of war materials in the 
States proper. All labor is enlisted in one labor front under Well, 
with wages down to a minimum, and production capacity reaching 
a new peak. All youth are sent for a training period of labor on 
the great beef and grain ranches of Argentina, and those who 
qualify are then entered in the army, the most desirable position 
under the York regime. The others, that is, those who are white 
Protestant, are trained for jobs in the great war production indus- 
tries. Jews, Negroes, Catholics and other unfit groups are confined 
to state labor on farms, roads, and other internal improvements. 
The entire psychology of the nation has been geared to preparation 
for the great conflict with the bolshevik menace, which is, of course, 
working underground in this country. 
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All production is under the direction of the great Harry Bennett. 
who has managed to center all profits in the hands of one thousand 
great men. This group, which also is under the direction of Rocke. 
feller, controls all banks, imports, exports, consumer sales, and cap; 
talization. They constitute the Great Council, comparable to the 
original Round Table of King Arthur. In them are vested the 
sacred rights of the people, the rights to make profits for the rulers 


Mr. Z. Says: 


Perhaps only the rash will attempt to forecast the future. Ther 
are a number of possibilities that I could outline in some detail, 
but only one probability as far as I am concerned, namely, that no 
fundamental change in the next ten or even twenty years can be 
expected, excepting in surface forms, and in the simple details of 
folkways which represent only relatively unimportant variations 
of the cycle—war—poverty—peace—prosperity—inflation of ego— 
pride—war. 

Learning by experience is not transmitted by the germ plasm (at 
least the details are not), therefore descendants follow the old pat- 
terns of behavior, and are caught over and over again in the same 
traps. Social inheritance as transmitted by records to subsequent 
generations is too weak to counteract the drives of the instincts 
which come from unconscious sources. People live in a state of 
illusion regarding their own powers. They somehow maintain the 
idea that they are masters of their destiny, even in times when they 
are being led by forces over which they have no direct control. 

I can see no way out, until the people are in some way made to 
see the possibility that the application of the scientific method of 
thinking to economic and other social problems might be made in 
the same fashion that we work with in the laboratory, naturall; 
with appropriate modifications. The only way to accomplish 
this would be to teach it in the schools from the kindergarten on 
through, as at the present time man will not allow himself to be 
influenced, much less controlled, by scientific thought. Emotional 
and wishful thinking dominate the scene, and, while this obtains, 
there can be little expectation of a better social organization. 

Not until politics becomes a learned profession requiring sys- 
tematic training and experience in evaluating history, in the art, 
craft, and science of international law and statesmanship, or at least 
becomes depersonalized so that a few individuals, selected on God 
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only knows what basis, cannot jeopardize the masses by their too 
frequent and all too obvious mistakes, will there be any material 
change in the state of public affairs. In this sense our destiny is 
‘oo often in the hands of amateurs. When we require an operation 
for appendicitis, we exercise the greatest caution in the selection of a 
skillful surgeon. We must know that this man has had four years 
of training in the general medical sciences, followed by another 
vear or more as intern or resident in a good hospital. In accordance 
with the law he has also had to qualify by passing stiff State Board 
examinations. Even this is not enough, as in order to become a 
qualified surgeon he must have special post-graduate training of 
from two to four years with a master of surgery, operating on both 
dogs and men. We require all of this in order to insure our indi- 
vidual survival as far as possible. Yet we consign our government, 
with its complicated life and ills, involving millions of individuals, 
from the district to the nation, to the hands of anyone, or to a 
group composed of persons who can get enough backing and votes 
by any means whatsoever. 





HAROLD HOLZER * 


BY FREDERICK ELKIN, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
BY ERNEST W. BURGESS 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


N recent years there has been an increasing interest in the use 
I and methodology of the life history. This is attested by its 
varied and effective employment in the series of studies of Negro 
Youth under the auspices of the American Youth Commission and 
by the analytical monographs of John Dollard on Criteria for the 
life history and by Gordon W. Allport on The use: of the personal 
document in psychological science. This Jatter work, the first 
systematic attempt to present the purpose, logic, problems and 
scientific significance of the case-study method, laid the solid foun- 
dations for further research upon the methodology of the use of 
the life-history document. 

One of the crucial questions in the use of the life history for 
an understanding of the development and motivation of human 
behavior is that of reliability of its interpretation. To what extent 
will different persons analyzing a given document come to the 
same conclusions? To what extent is the interpretation determined 
and to what extent is it limited by the material contained in the 
document? To what degree is it governed by the theoretical point 
of view of the analyst? If there are considerable differences in 
interpretation are these greater between representatives of different 
disciplines than of the same discipline? Is there certain behavior in 
the life history which tends to be interpreted the same and other 
behavior to be explained differently? 

The project undertaken by Mr. Frederick Elkin has as its chief 
purpose to obtain at least preliminary answers to these questions. 
The case which is printed below was abstracted by him from a 
longer life history in the files of the Department of Research Soci 
ology, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, directed by Clifford R. 
Shaw. A few questions on the case, formulated by Mr. Elkin, were 
designed to insure a minimum of comparability in the analyses. 


* Permission to publish the case in its shortened form has been given by Dr. Clifford R 
Shaw, Head, Department of Research Sociology, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 
Names and other identifying material have been disguised. 
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vitations were then extended to approximately fifty persons to 


participate in the interpretation of the life history. These were 


irposely selected from a wide range of persons interested in human 


ul 


havior, including not only representatives of the disciplines of 


psychiatry, psychology, and sociology but also non-academic literary 


sts and laymen. 

The response to this invitation was surprisingly good, especially 
in view of the pressures of the wartime situation. There were 
nly a few declinations. These returns are now being analyzed by 
Mr. Elkin, although his report upon them will be delayed because 
he is now serving in the army. 


sissy 


Because of the desirability of securing still more analyses the 
reader of this case is invited to participate by using the following 
set of questions to guide analysis and preparing an interpretation. 


It is requested that you read carefully the case study and give us the benefit of 
ur judgment by answering the following questions: 

In your judgment why did the boy enter into and continue in a life of crime? 
List the outstanding personality traits of the boy. 

We are interested in comparing the picture we have of the subject as a child with 
the picture we have at the end of the case study. For example, as a child we find 
him doing minor stealing and mischievous deeds and at the end of the case 

dy we find him a holdup man and a gunman. As another illustration, we 

can note a change in his attitude toward his home. What do you consider to be 
the most significant lines of development? How do you explain such lines of 
development? 

Certain traits of the subject seem to have persisted throughout his life. For 
example, throughout, he seems sociable and adventuresome. What do you con 
sider'to be the most significant traits which have so persisted? How do you 
explain the persistence of such traits? 

We are also interested in the analysis of specific instances of the subject's 
behavior: 

a. Why does he jump into the lagoon to save the boy of the other gang 
b. Why does he include in his story the discussion of whether Caroline is a 


? 


virgin? 

Why does he give Caroline the gun and tell her to shoot? 
If the data of the case are not sufficient to enable you to answer the above ques 
tions as completely as you would wish, what kind of additional information do 
you regard as necessary for each question? By what means do you think such 
information should be secured? (For example, questionnaires, further inter 
viewing, clinical examination, tests, study of the boy’s family, etc.) What is 
your judgment as to the values and limitations of the kinds of data presented in 
the case? 
Do you believe that the analyses you have made are based on some particular 
theories of the nature of human conduct? If so, could you briefly indicate what 


they are? 
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8. What does the case suggest along the line of 
a. research problems and 
5. experimental problems? 


9. Are there other comments you would like to make about the case study? 


Correspondence should be sent to Frederick Elkin, care of 
the Department of Sociology, University of Chicago.—Ernesr W. 
Burcess. 


Recorp SHEET 
Name: Harold Holzer Date of Birth—May 21, 19 


Family History Father Mother 


Name in full Joseph Holzer Frances Holzer 
Date of Birth 1870 1875 
Place of Birth Vienna, Austria Vienna, Austria 
Race or Nationality White—German descent 
Religion Catholic 
Arrests, sentences and commitments 

of parents None 





Family Conditions at Time of 
Parental Situation First Delinquency 


Father died—December 2, 1921 Occupation of Father—Inspector Chicago 

Rapid Transit Co. 

Employment—Regular 

Occupation of Mother—Housewife 

Family Income—$3o0 per week 

Father Citizen—Yes 

Home Rented—$18 per month 

Charity—None 

Alcoholism—None 

Family Discord—None 

Boarders in Home—None 
Roomers—None 

Language Spoken in Home—German 





Siblings 
Date of Arrest, Delinquencies, 
Sex Birth Occupation Crimes, Commitments 


John 1897 Chicago Rapid Transit Co. None 
William 1905 Chicago Rapid Transit Co.—Guard None 
Rose 1902 None 
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Tue Case 


I was born in Chicago at 327 West Maine Street in an old wooden 
rwo-story building next to the National Fixture Company with all 
‘ts continual noises. The neighborhood is known as the Yards, 
getting its name by being so close to the Stock Yards which was 
for years known as the toughest neighborhood in the city and is 
till holding its own with the toughest of them. 

My people are foreign born and I am the youngest of the four 
children in the family, John being the oldest, who now is 33 years 
old, then comes my sister Rose, who now is 27, and then there is 
Bill, who is 25, and myself, being 19. All of us received our school- 
ing in this country, although I am the only one of the four to be 
born in America. 

My family was a good one with the exception of myself. My 
Dad was a hard working honest man and when at home he was 
complete boss. He had a quick and hard temper and believed in 
spoiling the rod rather than the child. Had he lived I can truthfully 
say I would be either a good, respectable fellow now or a corpse. 
If any one of us were caught in something we had no right to be, 
especially after he had already told us about it, we knew we had a 
good trouncing coming, and it seemed as though he never forgot 
anything we did, if we slipped past him one night and it was just 
something trivial, he would remind us of it the next time and if it 
were something of a more serious nature, we got ours just as quick 
is he could get to us. 

He was a good provider and wanted his family to have plenty 
of food and clothing and as far as I can remember we always had. 
Family quarrels were few and what there were never amounted to 
more than a few words. Then he would say, “All right thats 
enough of that shut up,” and we shut up. It was the same when 
he and Mother had words, when he said, “Enough,” that ended 
that, and it never went further. He liked his can of beer but was 
never drunk, and outside of going to a lodge meeting of some kind 
he spent his evenings at home. 

Mother was different—it was very seldom that she hit any of us, 
she was just the opposite of dad, she would baw! us out and threaten 
to tell dad, but she seldom did. Mother tried to protect us from a 
beating if we had one coming and it was often her trying to shield 
us that got her to have words with dad. Mother always favored 
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me and I could talk her out of or into anything or nearly anything 
I wanted and can still. 

My oldest brother was on the order of my dad although not quite 
as hasty. He was and is a hard working lad and one of the saving 
kind aithough not what you could call stingy. He has never been 
in any kind of trouble and is now happily married and getting 
along fine. sd 

My sister is next in line. She also possesses a hasty temper like 
dad. She went to work at 14 when she finished grammar school, 
She was also a hard worker and she didn’t run around a helluva lot. 
As a kid her and I got along swell, she used to take me to shows, 
ice cream parlors and what I liked best of all boat rowing. But 
after I started getting in trouble she dropped me like a hot potato. 
After that she didn’t like to see mother doing favors for me and 
would argue like hell to prevent them. Today I can’t figure her 
out, sometimes she seems like the Rose I liked so well as a kid and 
the next time she’s altogether different. As a kid she told me all 
her secrets and now there’s times when she wont even talk to me, 
then there’s times again that she’s the same as she was years ago. 

My other brother next to me, was next to me in everything. He 
was quite a bit of the rod, being into about everything a guy can. 
He bummed from school, he at times stayed out late at night, but 
never all night, and was always fighting. He was extremely hot 
headed and also stubborn but im spite of these things he always 
worked and was never pinched or got into any trouble. From the 
time I was able to walk up until he got married he never failed to 
push me into a fight if he could and he did plenty. If I lost I knew 
that he was going to give me a few extra clouts, so when I fought 
I went in to win and did all but twice. One of these was stopped 
because I pushed my knuckles and wrist out of place hitting the 
other boy on the head and the second was stopped because my nose 
and lips and one eye was bleeding like hell. I had the luck a few 
years later to lick one of the guys and the other one and I were 
real friends after that. Of course since then I’ve taken a few lick 
ings; I never said enough but I knew I was licked and. was damn 
glad when someone stopped it. 

The only time we got along together in the house was when he 
was teaching me to wrestle or fight, but on the outside we got along 
great, because I just tagged along and did what he said, which was 
something I never did at home. He’s hot headed and so am I and 
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so he'd kick my can about 4 times a day. He is now married and 
has a family, still hot tempered but its more controlled than it was. 

I can’t remember that my oldest brother had much to do with me 
before dad died, but after that he took charge of the house and 
tanned ‘my can a few times. I became afraid of him, that is when- 
ever I did something wrong but otherwise no. One thing I never 
could stand and that was taking orders from any of them and that 
often brought hard feelings and knocks, and often I swore that 
when I got big enough I'd give all of them the clouts. On the 
whole though I was pretty much pampered especially after dad’s 
death. I got nearly anything I wanted and Mother often used to 
shield me from a good clouting when I should have gotten one. 

The neighborhood at the time I was a kid was in pretty good 
condition, I mean the houses. They were all two-story wooden 
buildings with little or no yards to play in, so most of our playing 
was done in the middle of the streets and in the alleys. On the 
street there was an Atlantic garage, a fertilizer joint and the 
National Fixture and so there wasn’t much to choose from as to 
where to play. Wells Street, formerly 5th Avenue was the hangout 
for the big guys and any one hanging with these guys was known 
to us as tough. 

The people in the neighborhood didn’t care what someone elses 
kid did just as long as their own weren’t in it. They forbid their 
kids from going with other kids that they thought were too tough or 
too bad for them and these bad boys’ people forbid them to go with 
some other bad boys, and thats the way it was, leave them and their 
property alone and you could go to hell for all they cared. 

We used to play the toughest games we had heard of, and a lot 
of times I came home all cut and scratched up and so did the others. 
One of our favorite games was the well-known one of coppers and 
robbers and I can truthfully say I never seen it played as we did. 
We divided two groups up, one bunch was coppers and the other 
was crooks, then we separated and it was up to the coppers to catch 
the crooks and see that he was put into the jail, as we called the 
spot under the porch. 

But now comes the hard part of the game, when a crook was 
caught he hollered for help and he got it, and the unlucky copper 
that pinched him got banged up good and plenty, until he got help 
from someone on his side or until he would let us leave with the 
guy he pinched, and when someone of the unlucky crooks got to 
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what we called jail, it was too bad for him—he got what is termed 
as the third degree until he told where we were hiding and wher 
we hid the swag, as the swag was the thing the side of the copper; 
wanted and when they found it we changed sides—the coppers wer, 
then crooks and the crooks coppers. 

The third degree consisted of being pinched, socked, and kicked 
and then everybody that reached the jail got five or any amount oj 
slaps on the rear end and was then tied up as it was the best substi 
tute for handcuffs we could think of. 

In school I was always getting tanned for something, if it wasn’t 
for shooting ink-soaked wads of paper, it was for putting ink on 
someone’s back or mixing up all the clothing in the dressing room, 
and a hundred other little things that a kid will do. 

I was going to a Catholic school and church and the priest was 
like my dad. I never liked school, and I can say without exag 
gerating that of my first two years I was out about one-fourth of the 
time, which was spent in our attic with my brother. 

Mother ran a bill at the bakery and butcher shop and every day 
we, my brother and I, spent playing hookey in the attic he would 
send me out to get cake or anything else we wanted and we'd have 
a regular little feast. One day mother happened to walk into the 
bakery shop just as I was telling the lady to put it on the bill; well, 
that queered us at the market and it also eliminated the attic as a 
hiding place. 

My brother left school that same year, so I had to continue myself. 

The priest as well as my people were wise to my old tricks after 
that incident and when I was missing from school some pupil was 
sent to the house to find out why I was missing and when I got 
back to school I would have a hot session in the priest’s office, down 
my pants came, across his knee I went, and then the strap—when 
it was over he would put his arm around my shoulder and give me 
that old story about it hurting him as muck as it did me; if it did 
it wasn’t in the same place. 

Things kept getting rougher and I was getting tougher right 
along and I started palling around with another bunch, of whom a 
fellow by the name of Dooney was ring leader. Dooney was one 
of those guys who had a mania for anything that was mean and 
would take anything that wasn’t being watched—and a lot that was. 
He was about the oldest of the gang and so naturally he had us all 
bluffed, he would put us up to fighting some guy and if we got 
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licked he would also give us a few clouts on the ear, if we won he 
would start looking for someone else to match us up with. 

Just as soon as I started hanging around with his clique I started 
to thieving—he would walk us through an alley and if he seen 
anything in some yard he wanted, it was up to us to get it for him. 

At school things were getting so hot that they were talking of 
sending me away. I was only in third grade and ten years old, as 
| started school at the age of seven, but they had found out that 
whipping me did no good but only made me a little more careful in 
trying to get away with it the next time 

Now I hardly ever was in school, I had found someone to bum 
around with all day. Mother would take me and see that I got to 
my room and the minute she left, I did too—either I would ask the 
sister to be excused and then not come back, or I would sneak out 
through the cloakroom, then I started leaving during recess, until 
they finally kept me in during that time and I was continually 
clouting up on anyone who dared to snitch on me, regardless of 
how trivial the thing might have been. 

Well, before they had a chance to send me away I ran away from 
home with two other fellows who were quite a bit older than 
myself; we stayed away from home for 4 or 5 days and as an excuse 
to be caught and brought back I told them I had seen my people 
go out and that I would go home and bring back something to eat 
for all three of us, and then purposely walked past the windows 
where I could be seen, and as expected, my oldest brother came 
out and caught me. I got a good whaling and was sent to bed, the 
clouts were tough but being back home again more than made up 
for that. 

I still remember my first night away from home, just as though 
it were yesterday. We used the body of an old machine for shelter. 
It was nice and warm, being in a garage, but there was no sleep 
for me that night. I kept thinking of mother, what she was doing, 
and how much nicer it was at home with her than in this old auto 
body. I was hungry and it was the first time I couldn’t holler, “Oh 
ma, I’m hungry, can I have something to eat!” 

[ cried while thinking of these things in the dark, and had I been 
alone I would have gone home right then, but I couldn’t let Bob 
and Marty know I was homesick on my first night away, as I had 
boasted about leaving and never coming back. 

The morning after I had returned home I was taken to school. 
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It was the custom of the Catholic schools to go to church ever 
morning before school, and upon reaching there I found out thet 
they were still in church, and seeing a chance to sneak away again, 
I convinced my mother that if she would stay out of the church 
and let me go in and join my class alone, I would stay in school, 
and not sneak away. She fell for it and let me go in. I had figured 
on staying in the rear of the church where I wasn’t likely to be 
seen, but as I stepped in a sister recognized me and sent me up to 
my class. 

After services I told the sister that I hadn’t ate breakfast and that | 
would return in a half an hour as was the way we did if we received 
Communion on weekdays. She questioned me and asked if I had 
gone to confession before receiving and I said, “Yes, last night in 
the priest’s home,” so she let me go, thinking I was going home for 
breakfast. But when I didn’t show up by recess time she sent for 
the priest and told him the story. 

Well, I was thrown out of the church and the school for that, for 
I had committed one of the greatest sins the church recognizes— 
I had committed a sacrilege. My mother then had a talk with the 
priest about taking me back but no amount of persuasion could 
make him do that. He said I was spoiling the whole school and its 
reputation and he wouldn’t have another thing to do with me, so 
that ended that. 

] was then enrolled in the Hendricks School, which was a public 
school, and which also was the school that my gang went to. My 
teacher was a middle-aged woman and a very good teacher—by that 
I mean she gave us the breaks and her and I got along swell and 
she had me going to school pretty regular for a while; she’d bring 
me candy or fruit every morning and if there was anything she 
wanted done I always had the first choice of doing it or not doing 
it. My mother had told her just what I was and also to keep an 
eye on me. 

Well, things went along swell for about six or seven months until 
one day while playing ball in the school playground the two fellows 
whom I left home with suggested that we use the fire chute and 
have some real fun and I agreed. Well, someone had to climb the 
rain pipe to the first floor, slide down the chute and kick the door 
open, because that was the only way it would open, and I was 
elected. To this day I don’t know why we did what followed. The 
door leading from the chute to the school was open and we went in. 
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We ransacked every room in the building, including the office, then 
we went to the basement and ransacked the lunchroom and when 
we left we were about $1.50 richer in cash. We had about $15.00 
worth of penny checks which the kids made purchases with, but 
were absolutely worthless to us, and a few sacks of cookies and 
edibles that we wanted and also a lot of keys. 

Well, when nothing was said about it the next day, we thought 
that everything was okay, but that evening about 4:30 two plain- 
clothes men came to the house. Well, they told me they had the 
other two guys and that they said I did it. I didn’t know whether 
to believe them or not but when they asked me for the keys we 
had taken and told me that I had thrown the lunch checks away, 
which I did, I fell for it and spilled the whole works; then I found 
out how they knew—they had been questioning the kids of that 
street and they had said I had been scaling the checks around the 
streets and also that I had a pocketful of keys. That was the first 
and the last time the law pulled a fast one on me; by that I mean 
that it was the first time I was tricked into admitting my guilt. 

So my friends were rounded up and we were all taken to the 
station. My teacher and several others, though, talked to the 
principal and he in turn had things fixed so we would be discharged. 

Stealing bicycles is what I did next. I was still hanging with 
Bob Washburn, one of the guys in the school job, and he had the 
racket all doped out. All we had to do was go over east in the 
richer sections, walk through an alley and since the kids over there 
leave their bikes in the back yard, all we had to do was walk in the 
yard, take the bike out in the alley, and ride away. When we got 
tired of riding them we would take them to the colored neighbor- 
hoods and sell them for a few dollars. 

Things went pretty good for a while and the only trouble was | 
wouldn’t go to school. The truant officer threatened to send me 
away but no matter what they said or did it was all of no avail; 
then I formed the habit of staying out nights. I would stay away 
all night, then show up in the morning when my brothers and 
sister were working and I would do this about once or twice a 
month. Of course I got a lacing for it from my oldest brother as 
my dad had passed away, but sometimes he forgot to look into the 
bedroom in the morning and I got away with it. 

I was still stealing anything I wanted and knew how to steal. In 
the winter, four or five of us would steal either off the coal cars 
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or over the yard fence all of the coal we could sell and that wa; 
plenty. 

Well, I kept right on doing what I had been, missing school, steal. 
ing, staying away from home and all the rest. Then one night while 
I was riding around the streets on a bicycle after midnight, a squad 
pulled up alongside of me just as I was about 25 feet from an alley 
and told me to stop. But instead of stopping I turned in the alley 
and really peddled that bike as it was never peddled before. They 
stopped, turned around and went down the alley after me, but | 
made the next block swung on Wells Street north to the corner of 
Root Street and then west about a hundred feet and into the alley 
again, so I iost them for the time being and for the next hour I 
stuck close to the alleys. I thought it would be safer to put the bike 
in my yard and finish the night in my front hallway, so I put the 
bike in the yard, started around the front just as the squad was 
passing and a copper hopped out. I knew it was no use.to run so 
I just stood. They put me in the squad and asked me to explain 
what I was doing on the streets and why I didn’t stop when they 
first told me to. I said my people weren’t home at the time they 
chased me but that they had just come home and I didn’t know 
they were coppers when they chased me. I got a few slaps in the 
face and after about an hour’s riding around we passed my house 
just as my mother was looking out of the window, so I told them 
that she was expecting me in the house ever since they pinched me, 
so they stopped and let me out and you can be sure that I was glad 
to go home that night. 

I told my mother I had been at a kid’s house and that it was this 
kid’s uncle that was in the squad that brought me home and not 
that I was arrested. 

About a week later I was again taken home by a squad but my 
folks never knew of that. A copper stood in the hallway until he 
heard me go in the house and the door lock. 

Then I started palling with two other lads named Eddie Mazur 
and Walter Haines. There was a bunch of us but the three of us 
were usually always together. How we happened to get into pocket- 
book snatching i don’t know but we did some nights. We would 
snatch two or sometimes three and sometimes more. It was 
simple—all you had to do was grab the purse and run. Woody, as 
we called Haines, usually did the snatching and one night he 
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snatched one of his neighbor’s purse and she recognized him and 


swore out a warrant. 

it was the following Sunday morning and the gang was shooting 
craps when Woody came along. After about an hour I left for 
home and about a half hour after that someone knocked on the 
door. My mother answered and it was two dicks—they asked for 
me and I came gawking to the door and got pinched. I put on 
ny cap and left with them. When we got down to the machine 
there sat Woody. They pinched him on the corner right after the 
crap game on the warrant that the woman had sworn out for him 
and he squawked on us. They took us to the Stock Yards station, 
then called the women that had their purses stolen and we had a 
regular little showup by ourselves and everyone of the 25 to 35 that 
were there identified us. Then we were sent to the Juvenile 
Detention Home. 

On entering we were asked names, addresses, etc. Then a nurse 
took us to another room where she took a throat swab and a nose 
swab of us. Then she gave us a little pill to swallow and turned 
us over to the guard of the first floor and he gave us a shakedown, 
made us take a shower and then he got us a pair of overalls, a shirt 
and an old pair of B.V.D.’s and nightgown, and then we were 
shown where to sleep. 

It was my first time in a home of any kind and I felt as though 
i would like to bawl out loud. I laid awake the rest of the night 
thinking of home, mother, and all the nice things outside, and all 
the while I was crying. I made up my mind that if they let me go 
this time, I wouldn’t ever go wrong again. 

Every night I would lay awake thinking of home and would 
finally cry myself to sleep. I had been away from home fifty or a 
hundred times but I was always free and on the outside, but this was 
different. I was locked in. I had to take orders from a stranger, 
and if he said to do something, I had to do it. 

They had cards, checkers, and every night after supper they would 
bring in the boxing gloves and pick a couple of us to box. Every- 
one got their chance and that broke the routine some, but just as 
soon as everything was over, I would get homesick again. I couldn’t 
eat the food they fed—it was so different from what I was used to. 
All I ate for the 31 days I was in there was my milk, coffee, or tea 
and bread and on Sunday the one hot dog they gave. 
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When we finally went to court we went before Franklin ¢ 
Walsh. All of the victims were there, about 35 of them. Well, the 
judge asked if our people were there. Eddie was the only one of 
us who had people there. He was put on probation. Woody got 
six months in the Cook County School for Boys and I got the 
shortest term possible at the same place—3o days. I laughed when 
he said thirty days and said, “Thank you, judge,” and as I started 
out of the courtroom I could hear the women saying, “Gee, ain’t 
it too bad, and ain’t it a shame,” meaning that they were sorry to 
see me sent away. 

When we arrived at Cook County the school had already let ou 
for the day, so were taken out in the playground and turned loose 
with the rest of the inmates. There were some I knew from 
Juvenile and some from my neighborhood. So I fell right in line 
with them. They put me wise on the rules and on all the rest of 
the dope. 

Well, in a few days I felt like an old timer—all I had to do was 
go to school, eat, and play, work there was very little, outside of 
keeping the cottage clean and that was divided up between about 
45 of us. I learned how to get my smokes and all the rest and all 
of the things they do in a place like that. 

I was there a week and four days when I was called into the 
office. I went in wondering what it could be about. I hadn’t been 
caught in anything, so it couldn’t be a bawling out. Well, when | 
got in there the superintendent asked me if I had been into any 
trouble since I had been there. I told him no. Then he told me 
he was going to parole me. Boy, what a grand and glorious feeling 
that was. I dashed to the cottage to get my clothes from the attic 
and was dressed in about two minutes. All the way home I was 
thinking what a big shot I’d be now. In reaching home, I seen the 
gang playing ball on Princeton Avenue, and when they saw me the 
game broke up. They all crowded around me as though I was the 
Prince of Wales and I had to tell them all about the place. 

Mother wanted me to stay at home that first night, but I jus: 
couldn’t see it that way. I had to go out and look up all the hoods 
I hadn’t seen yet, and it was after midnight when I finally showed 
up. Mother warned me about staying out like that and told me | 
would be back in if I kept it up. 

Well, I did keep it up, and I never reported back to school, and 
two months later a truant officer direct from the JDH called at my 
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home and wanted to know why I wasn’t in school. I didn’t have 
any excuse, but she said for me to report to school in the morning 
ad she would fix everything up, but I never showed up, so she 
out my probation officer, Mr. Reynoldman, on my trail. It was a 
month after before he finally got me one day. My sister coaxed me 
nto the house. I was in the back yard fixing a bicycle when she 
came out on the porch and told me that she wanted something from 
the store and then we would eat supper. Well, I went upstairs to 
get the money, and Reynoldman stepped from behind the kitchen 
door and nailed me. I got so mad when I seen what a trick they 
played on me that I hauled off and socked my sister on the chin and 
knocked her cold. That sounds funny since I was just a punk kid 
at that time but I had as much weight then as I have now, and 
more. I weighed between 130 and 135 pounds so you see I had the 
required beef and I wasn’t named Tubby for nothing. 

Well, we caught a streetcar and went to the JDH and the next 
afternoon I was back at CC. This time I didn’t mind so much, as 
| knew what to expect, but still it was hard to go back now that I 
was used to running around so much. 

I got along swell with Mr. Edwards, the house officer, and in a 
week | was handling his keys more than he was. When some 
fellow had to go somewhere and they were afraid he would run 
away, I was the guy that took him. I went on long hikes to the 
city or to the airplane field, alone, and always came back. 

I was there five weeks this time, and then I was paroled again. 

On reaching home I said to myself, “Well, I've had enough of 
that for awhile, so Til just behave myself.” My mother wanted me 
to go to the Hendricks School again, but I didn’t want to and didn’t. 
Then my sister had a talk with the principal and we found out he 
wouldn’t take me back on any conditions, and if he seen me any 
where near the school he’d have me pinched. 

[ tried all the schools in the neighborhood, St. Cecelia’s, Fallon, 
St. Gabriel’s and the Parkman, but I had no transfer certificate and 
hey would call up about me, and when they did, it was too bad— 
none of them wanted their schools spoiled, so I was out of luck. 

Finally, after a week, we, or rather my mother and the rest of the 
family, figured out a scheme. I was to go out to my aunt’s, start 
school out there, give my aunt’s address, and say I just came in 
from a farm in Michigan, and this I did. I started the Libby School 
at 54th and Loomis; everything went over swell. My aunt had a 
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girl just my age, going to the same school, so I didn’t play much 
hookey. In the morning I would take a streetcar to my aunt's 
home. From there the girl and I would go to school. 

This school was pretty tough; by that I mean the guys that went 
to it. I ama pretty good mixer, if I say so myself, and in two weeks 
I was one of the gang and known as plenty tough. Every recess, 
noon hour and sometimes after school, we would have a good fight 
with the Sherman School in Sherman Park. We had a good base 
ball team and although only fifth graders, we could usually win 
two out of three games with the 8th grade. 

Everything was going along pretty nice, until one day during 
recess, our gang got socked up on and when we got back to school 
some had bloody noses, others lips and myself and two more had a 
black eye and every one of us had our shirts torn and dirty. 

Well, down to the office we went. He wanted to know what 
happened and we wouldn’t tell. We said we were playing, football, 
but he knew different, and told us so, and said if we showed up 
like that again we would be expelled, if not sent away. About a 
week later during a recess we were in the park as usual, smoking, 
when some of the Sherman School bunch showed up. There were 
only about six of them and ten of us. We surrounded them and 
then charged, but they all got away excepting two of them and 
after hitting them a few clouts one of them got away, but the other 
guy we threw off a bridge into a lagoon and when he hit the water 
he must have been knocked cold. He went under, then started to 
float with his face under water. Something told me to get him out 
or he would drown, so without warning I dove off the bridge, swam 
to him, turned his face up and pulled him to shore. What made 
me do this I don’t know, for I’m sure as I looked at him I had no 
intention of going in after him, but I had before I knew it. 

He laid on the shore breathing heavy and every other breath a 
gush of water would come from his nose and mouth, and I didn’t 
have enough guts to turn him on his stomach and pump him out, 
but two lads driving by in a machine stopped and when they found 
out what was the matter they pumped most of the water out of him 
and in a little while he sat up and started throwing up, and that’s 
when I took a sneak through the bushes and over to the Boulevard. 

About eleven o’clock the next morning I was called into the office 
again, there was the kid that was thrown from the bridge, the two 
guys that showed up after I got him out, the principal of the 
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Sherman School and the kid’s mother. When the kid saw me he 
hollered, ““That’s him,” and the principal than asked him to tell the 
whole story. He did, but not the right one. He said he was stand- 
ing on the bridge looking at the water and a couple of us snuck up 
behind him, picked him and threw him in before he could do 
anything. 

Now I was asked to tell my story and because he was doing so 
much lying about it, I decided to tell the truth. Then I started 
telling of how we go to the park, which is right across the street, 
during recess hour and lunch, then I reminded him of the time 
when seven of us were in his office because of having black eyes, 
bloody noses and torn shirts, and I still had a nice little ring around 
my eye and he said, “Yes,” he remembered. Then I told him that 
it was this kid and his gang that did that, and yesterday a half 
dozen came around looking for a fight and we caught this guy so 
[ threw him off of the bridge; “Who was with you”—at first I 
wouldn’t tell, but he talked as though he thought I was right in 
doing what I did and finally I told him. He called them into the 
ofice and they said the same things I did, and two of them said they 
helped me to throw him off the bridge. That was the only lie that 
[ was caught in, as I said I threw him alone. 

How did he get out of the water was the next thing asked. I 
stood silent and another kid told him how I dove off of the bridge 
and pulled him out. Well, now that everything was understood, 
they were undecided as to what to do about it. My principal was 
unable to make up his mind, so he said he would let them know 
in a few days. 

Three days after that I was called in again—they had investigated 
and some way found out that I did not live with my aunt, but that 
[ went home every night and was out of their district, for which I 
believe they were glad—and I was given a transfer back to the 
neighborhood school, just about ninety days after my enrollment 
there. 

The Hendricks School wouldn’t take me back, neither would any 
of the rest, so I started bumming around again. This lasted about 
two months. I was having a wonderful time and one morning 
about 8 o’clock, I was still sleeping when I was woken up by 
Reynoldman and sent back to CC. I stayed three weeks and was 
paroled as a Thanksgiving present. 

After that I talked to the priest of St. George’s school, give him a 
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big line about reforming, etc., and after two hours got him to take 
me back. I had promised to stay away from my old gang, go to 
school regularly and let the kids alone. 

In two months time I was again without a school, the priest took 
me into his office with the intention of thrashing me, but I had 
different ideas and fought him when we got in there, and while 
we were going strong, someone rapped on the door, and as he went 
to answer it I left by the window and stood outside calling him all 
of the names I could think of and that was that. 

I then enrolled at the Horace Mann School at 34th and Wells, 
I had a friend of mine going there and he and I got to fooling 
around and missing school, drinking and fighting when we were 
in school and in about a month I was back in CC. Nine weeks 
this time, the longest yet. I was paroled again for the last time. 

I looked up my pal and he had moved from 37th and Wells to 
goth and Normal and I hung with him. I started back to the same 
school and in a couple of weeks I was in CC again, but stayed about 
two days and ran away. 

I was hanging at goth and Normal and had picked up a new 
racket, putting the sleeve on drunks—sometimes they’d hand dough 
and sometimes they wouldn’t, but we were pretty lucky. I was 
also riding around in hot cars, although I hadn’t personally stole 
one yet, myself, but it wasn’t long before I would. 

It was here I started fooling with the girls, and once I started | 
was hard to stop. I also started to drinking. I didn’t like the taste 
of the stuff but I liked the effects and while in that condition I was 
the best-natured guy living, but if someone suggested fight, I was 
the first to start. 

It was after my fourth runaway from CC that I stole my first car, 
a Paige touring. It was parked just a few blocks from my home 
and as I stood watching it idling there I wanted it more than any- 
thing else I ever wanted, but I wasn’t sure I could drive it—but | 
took a chance. I got in it, threw it in first and pulled away, but 
that’s as far as I got. I just couldn’t remember where I had seen 
other guys shift it to next, but I was satisfied to be moving at all, 
so I just left it there and kept on going about ten miles an hour. 

I drove it this way for about two hours, then I saw a fellow | 
knew and stopped, picked him up, and told him how I got the 
machine and all about it. Well, he showed me how to drive 
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right and after about one hour I got out of the machine and he 


drove it away. 

Well, now that I could drive a machine | started getting them 
every time I could. This lasted about two months and I had stolen 
about 15 cars, and if I didn’t have one, one of the other hoods would. 
The last machine I was to steal for about 15 months was a Hudson 
coach. I pulled it away from O’Leary’s joint between 38th and 
zoth and Mercer St. O'Leary is a son of the O’Leary’s of the 
Chicago fire. Well, I was driving when I had to stop for a through 
street and as I started out a Nash sedan pulled up along side of me 
and I recognized Tommy Collins and Yates of the auto detail. I 
had it in second and so did they—they hollered for me to pull over 
and at the same time trying to pull in front of me to force me to 
the curb, but my pick-up was better than theirs and I swung in front 
of them. My rear end hit their machine and caused them to slow 
up and this gave me time to lengthen my lead and I did, my heel 
on the gas and down Root Street I went, with them about a half- 
block behind. They took up the chase on Union Avenue and by 
the time I hit Wentworth Avenue, I was a good block in the lead. 
Swinging south to 43rd, they started throwing a lot of heat. I went 
west on 43rd to Normal and all along from Wentworth to Normal 
they were throwing heat. I turned north on Normal, which isn’t 
paved and there I gained enough time to swing off west again at 
Root Street and make Wallace Avenue before they seen me, so I 
lost them—my first chase. I parked the machine and when I 
stepped out of it I had to hold on to the door or I would have fell— 
the strain got me. After a minute I was all right again. While in 
the machine being chased I felt as though I wanted to holler out 
loud—I enjoyed every second of it, speeding along 60 miles an hour, 
swinging corners at 40, knowing that they were throwing slugs at 
me, and at the same time it was as though I knew they couldn’t 
catch me and I enjoyed that feeling. 

[ went back to the gang and told them of it but they didn’t believe 
me, so we walked to where I parked the car and there it was with 
five slugs in it and two of them in the gas tank. 

The next morning I was with Woody and another guy Russ who 
were selling some junk they had stolen. Well while we were being 
weighed in, up pulled two coppers and pinched us. At the station 
they found out I was wanted for running away from CC and so I 
was sent to JDH and tried and sentenced to St. Charles. 
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St. Charles was different from CC. There was plenty of discipline 
and not near as much fooling around. On reaching there I was 
placed in Grant Cottage, the cottages all being named after presi. 
dents. Grant was being run by Mr. and Mrs. Brandon, a grand 
old couple, but pretty tough when someone was trying to puil 
something over on them. 

I served as a cottage boy for about three weeks, then I was given 
the best job in the institution, in the Administration building, run- 
ning the switchboard. My duties were few and easy, as I was 
working with one of the officer’s wife and all I had to do would be 
to relieve her once in a while and deliver such packages as came in 
to the boys. 

The night after I got this job I was still a rookie and couldn't 
drill but Mr. Brandon put me in as second lieutenant of the com 
pany and here was a competitive drill coming off in less than a month 
and I know nothing of drilling, so you know I had to hustle to 
learn what an officer has to know and I did. We had the first place 
cinched when our captain left out one command, causing us to lose 
ten points, but anyway, we got the big silver cup for being the best 
military looking company of the bunch. 

I had come to the institution August 10, 1925, and in two months 
I had the best job in the place, second looie of the company, and | 
felt rather proud of myself. 

About two weeks before Thanksgiving, I left the cottage for the 
office one morning as I had been doing, before it got light, and 
before anyone else was out, but instead of stopping when I reached 
there, I went around the building, out to the highway, across it and 
straight across the fields to the railroad tracks and it was about two 
hours later when I was pinched just hiking into Geneva, three 
miles away. 

It was two young coppers from the Geneva police force in plain 
clothes that pinched me; they took me to the jug, called up the 
school and in about half an hour Captain Thomson, the drill officer, 
came for me and took me back. On reaching the school again, 
Col. Hayes, superintendent of the school, had me brought into his 
office. He asked me why I ran away and I told him I was home- 
sick—he then asked me if I knew the rules governing runaways, 
etc., and I said I did and so after a little lecture I was taken to the 
punishment hall, there I had my hair cut off and had to sit on a 
bench about six inches high with arms folded across my breast, 
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elbows sticking out, feet straight in front, knees straight and with 
heels just lapping over the end of the bench. 

After a week on the benches, Mr. Brandon, my cottage officer, 
had me taken off and put on the coal pile, which meant thirty days, 
and after two weeks I was taken off of that and again assigned as 
cottage boy and a few days before Christmas I was again trusted 
and was made second looie. 

About a week after New Year’s I got my job at the switchboard 

back again and shortly after I was promoted to Captain of the 
ttage and Company. 
Well, things went along like that until March, and all the officers 
were called for a drill in the gym, and I was made adjutant of the 
third battalion. I drilled this position two Sundays and was made 
major, the highest post in the school. 

It was around June, 1926, when a friend of mine came to the 
institution. I went to school with him on the outside and when he 
was put to work in the zoo under my cottage officer, I gave up my 
job as telephone boy and went to work in the zoo. All day long 
we had plenty of time to chew the fat and we made up our minds 
to blow and on the morning of August 26, 1926, we started across 
the fields in back of the school. Well, we got about five miles and 
finally hit a sort of forest and we hid in there all day as I had 
already found out that it wasn’t a good policy to travel in the day 
time and I also learned this guy with me was yellow to the core, 
because twice right after we started out we had seen farmers about 
a mile or two away and he wanted to turn back. 

We stayed here until about nine o'clock, then we started out and 
right away he started yelping about being hungry, so I took him 
back to the institution’s apple orchard and we loaded our pockets 
with them and started down the back road across some fields and 
about every fifty feet he would scare me half to death by seeing 
some imaginary thing following us; once it would be a man, next it 
would be a big dog or a woif and always I would have to find out 
what it was he saw. Sometimes it would be a tree stump, sometimes 
a fence, or a scarecrow, but mostly nothing, and I had to continually 
oax, threaten and what-not to keep him following me. 

After getting back to our neighborhood we went to a woman’s 
home at 43rd Place and Jackson Avenue. Her name was Mrs. 
Evans, a woman closer to 70 years of age than 60 and who lived 
alone and kept 18 cats in the house, and to try and enter when she 


L 
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wasn’t there was suicide. I had never met this woman but from 
my partner’s story of her I took her as a woman who would help 
out anyone in the same kind of a mixup as we were, so that’s where 
we went. 

We told her of what we had done and also that we were plenty 
hungry. She had just 65 cents to her name and 60 cents of that she 
spent getting us something to eat. I felt like a rat taking her last 
few cents, especially after I found how she got it, doing odd jobs 
that no one else would dc. Up to the time she told me those things 
I was under the impression that she was worth dough, but I could 
see that she was taking food from her own mouth to feed us, and 
it hurt me. 

First she made two cups of tea and then from the side room she 
came out with a pint bottle—then I knew what it was, she let us 
read the label, it was 1914 bottled in bond whiskey and it was the 
real stuff. She poured two generous shots, one into each ‘of our 
cups and after drinking it we hit the hay and were fast asleep as 
we landed. 

I awoke about 7 o’clock that evening and lay thinking of all that 
had taken place in the last few days, but the old lady giving her 
last few pennies to us, especially me, who she never had met before, 
hurt me, for I knew she was doing without for us and then I got 
an idea. I woke up my partner and told him we were going out. 
He grumbled and protested but I got him up. I told him my reason 
for waking him up—we needed dough and if we were going to stay 
at the Evans house we would have to help her along. He had an 
idea that his mother would give him dough but I promised him a 
lacing and finally got him to go with me, looking for drunks. 

After about an hour we spotted one and trailed him to 42nd and 
Wells Street and there I sleeved him, but not until he was down 
would we come near enough to frisk him. We got a little over 
two dollars off of him and went looking for some more and soon 
run into one going west on 45th. Well, we hoofed it after him 
and nailed him under the viaduct and he was a good mark, 32 bucks. 

Well, we were well satisfied—two guys, and we had a little over 
34 bucks between us, so we started back to Mrs. Evans. On the 
way I told Ray we were going to give her ten bucks apiece, he didn’t 
like that but as I had all the dough he had to agree. It was about 
11 o'clock when we got back, but she was up waiting for us. I told 
her that we had been to my house and that I had sold two of the 
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bicycles I had before I went to St. Charles and handed her the 20 
bucks. At first she wouldn’t take it but finally I got her to by 
making it look like a loan because she said we didn’t have to pay 
any board bill. When she took it she was so happy she couldn’t 
talk but started to cry. 

The next morning Ray went out for a job and while he was gone 
she told me about herself. At one time she was quite well to do, 
coming from a wealthy family. She had married when just a kid 
and her husband deserted her. Through one of her girl friends she 
got a job as an artist’s model and saved her dough as when her man 
left her she never told her folks and never let them know where 
she was at. 

After about five years her husband showed up and she took him 
back again, but he was some sort of a salesman and now everything 
went along swell for 12 years and then in some way he took her 
dough and left again. Now things were harder for her as she 
wasn’t a kid any more and she saved and scrimped on everything 
and got a few bucks ‘salted away again, but things got tougher all 
the time and she was forced to spend what few dollars she had 
saved. Then she heard from her husband—he was in California 
promising to come back and never did. She kept slipping down 
hill until she got as I first learned to know her. Her cats were more 
than life to her. When one failed to show up when she thought it 
should, she would go up and down the alley looking and calling 
for it, perhaps she was a little light in the head at times but she had 
a heart as big as a washtub. 

Ray got a job in a few days and started staying at his own home 
while I continued to stay at the Evans. I stayed in the house with 
out leaving once for two solid weeks and would have stayed longer 
only I figured funds were low, so I was going to get more. 

This time I went over to 40th and Normal and bumped into a 
guy, Chuck Lidle by name, who had more nerve than Carter got 
pills and we went out. We made about five drunks but didn’t get 
five bucks off the bunch, so we decided on prowling a joint that 
he knew. It was a clothing store, we got in through a side window 
after bending the bars with a jack and forcing the window. We 
took about $8 from the cash register and in a shoe box stuck under 
the counter we got $105 more. We got back to goth and Normal 
all right and there we split it. I took 55 bucks as my share and he 
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kept the rest as he was the guy that thought and doped the whole 
thing out. 

The next morning I went downtown, seen a few shows and 
went back home, gave Mrs. Evans $15, most of it in change and 
told her I won $20 shooting craps. After that I would give her a 
few bucks maybe every two or three days, always fixing up a good 
excuse beforehand. 

Next I started going home to see my mother and also started to 
hang with some of my old gang pretty regularly. One night about 
three weeks after I started staying with these people I pulled my 
first heist. 

We were setting around near Root and Normal all dressed up 
but broke. We were invited to a party but didn’t like the idea of 
going up there broke and we didn’t want to go without a couple of 
drinks and without a couple of pints in our kicks. We thought of 
drunks but it was too early for them and we didn’t want to take 
the chance of kicking in a store, and anyway, most of them were 
still open as it was only about 7:30 or 8:00 o'clock. Then Jack, one 
of the lads, called me and Chuck to one side and suggested a heist. 
He had two rods, they were his father’s and anyway, he had pulled 
off a few heists before, so I fell in line. 

It was dark about 8:30 when we started out. He packed one rod 
and I had the other. We stole a Buick that was running in front 
of a Walgreen’s drug store and headed east. It was up to me and 
Jack to pull the job while Chuck drove. Our first was a young 
lad about 22 walking down the street. We pulled up a little in 
front of him and stopped, the two of us got out and pretended to 
be looking at the addresses and when we got alongside of him, Jack 
pushed his .38 into him and I pushed my .32 into his back. We 
pulled four within less than an hour, and had about $14 apiece when 
we quit. Well, we went to the party and got bottled up besides. 
After that we used to pull heists pretty regularly. At this time we 
were running around with a bunch of girls from the neighborhood 
and we used to see them nearly every night. All this kept up for 
about two months and we never got more than a little chase from 
some flivver squad, which we could lose at leisure. 

One night I met three guys from another gang and they were 
going out on the heist and as they were going toward the neighbor 
hood show I started walking with them as I was going to take in 
the show. We were about a half block from it when they said ! 
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uld go with them if I cared to, but I wasn’t in on the cut, so 
iturally I wasn’t going to handle a rod or even drive the car. We 
e a car on 64th and Maryland and started playing the wealthy 
ghborhoods on the southeast sides and after about 8 or g heists 
quit. We then drove back to our neighborhood and got a pint 
f booze and started to get liquored up and were feeling pretty good. 

Finally they decided to call it a night and Eddie and Mike got 
out, while I stayed and rode home with Pat. I was pretty well shot 
up and decided to stay in the car when he parked it, if I was sober 
ouldn’t have thought of doing such a thing but I was just drunk 
ugh not to care what happened. I don’t know how long I was 
ping when I was roughly shaken; I played asleep until I found 


ne 


VV 


i 


g 
t who was doing the shaking and it was three coppers. They 
pulled me out of the car, patted me down, etc., but found nothing 
that looked like a gun. They asked me how I got into the machine 
d whose machine it was. I told them I didn’t know who the 
machine belonged to, all I remembered was I was drinking beer 
some joint and I got to talking with some guy and we started out 

r another place and I must have fallen asleep on the way. 

At the station they kept asking me the same questions over and 
wer for about an hour. I was dumb—I knew nothing and stuck to 
iy story. They gave me a good shakedown and took everything 
| had, including a letter I had taken from a girl two days before 


which happened to have Pat’s address on it. I denied everything. 


After looking over the things they took they asked me who the 
guy was that the letter was addressed to, and seeing a possible loop 
hole for Pat, I said it was mine and told them I had given th 
broad a bum name. 

A couple hours later I was brought out again and there were the 
other three guys. They had gone to Pat’s house on a guess and 
found out that such a guy lived there and took him by telling him 
| pidgeoned and, as he couldn’t figure out how they came to get 
him if I didn’t, he admitted everything and they found out the 
other guys’ addresses. I then explained to them how everything 
was that I hadn’t beefed but it didn’t seem to go over very big 
and one of the young coppers, in a half serious way, said to us as 
we were all in the same cell, “Sure, he squawked,” and walked 
away, before I could tell him the truth and to this day I know they 
still think I did. 


In the bull pen we argued whether to take a jury trial or not, 
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and I insisted on taking as many of the raps as I possibly could, to 
show these guys I hadn’t beefed but they couldn’t see it that way 
and wanted to throw me out. After we got into the courtroom and 
the judge asked me if I had anything to do with the holdups, | 
said “Yes,” and the other guys all had already told him no, and told 
him again that I wanted to take the raps because I wanted to get 
what they got because I was the cause of them getting pinched. 

The judge asked my age and I said 18—he looked at me in a 
funny way and asked if my people were in court. They were, and 
he asked my mother if I was really 18, and she told him no, that | 
was just 15; at that point the parole officer from St. Charles spoke 
up and said St. Charles wanted me back, as I had escaped. The 
judge thought a while and then said I had to go back. 

On arriving at St. Charles I was put back on the stools, I have 
already explained what they are, and had my hair cut. This time 
things weren’t so easy. Old man Flynn had charge, and he was 
lousy from the tip of his toes to the top of his head. He used to 
walk around with a broom handle and just pray that he would sce 
something so he could lace the offender for it, and then gloat over it. 

Well, I stayed on the stools eight days and was then put on the 
coal pile and I put in about a month there when Mrs. Siever picked 
me for her cottage boy. 

Her and I got along more like son and mother than anything 
else, but for a while she watched me pretty close, but I soon gained 
her confidence because one night it was already dark when she 
found out the carrier that brought our food had been forgotten and 
was standing outside when it should have been at the kitchen. | 
knew someone would have to take it back and as she was talking 
about it I slipped out of the door and took it back. When I got 
back to the cottage I expected a bawling out for sneaking away 
like I did, but not a word was said until about three months later, 
when I was helping her with the washing. She said, “Harry, do 
you remember the night you first took that carrier back?” I said, 
“Yes,” and then she said that as soon as she found out I had gone 
to return it she told Mr. Siever and neither of them expected me to 
come back and when I did I gave them a surprise. 

We were really like mother and son. I would wash bloomers, 
brassieres and all the rest of the undergarments and after the first 
time I never even gave a thought as to what they were, whereas | 
formerly felt all out of place even being near anything like that 
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It got so that instead of going to school in the afternoon I would 


stay at the cottage, sit around and read, or wash one or two 
windows, if not that, then I would chew the rag with her and there 
was hardly nothing we wouldn’t talk about. 

I was in the cottage three months when I was made right guide 
of the company and although I was offered commissioned officer’s 
positions, 1 turned them down. June 15, 1927, | was paroled. 
During my incarceration both of my brothers and sister had gotten 
married and my mother was living with one of my brothers, and 
| was to stay with them. 

Well, I got along for about two weeks and then my brother 
tarted laying the law down—that old gag about being in the house 
at g o'clock, and all the rest of the unwritten laws. I got myself 
, job at Barker and Harris, 329 South Dover St., and worked for 
, week and a half, but as I was using an alias, I was afraid my 
parole ofcer might look me up so I quit. I stayed with my brother 
about six weeks altogether, then I left. I got in with my old gang 
from Root Street and as I didn’t want to steal I slept wherever | 
could, sometimes in the poolroom, sometimes in my oldest brother’s 
basement and sometimes not at all. 

Just before I left my brother’s I was introduced to the girl that 
was to be the reason for me going to Joliet. Since I was out the 
boys had been telling me about her, how pretty she was and all the 
rest. They made it plain to me she was a pushover and four or 
five of them claimed to have pushed her over, although no two 
could vouch for one another’s story nor would they. 

One night we were sitting on 43rd and Shields when a girl came 
down the street. Several of the lads said, “ That’s Caroline,” and 
started over to her. I stayed where I was, with one of the guys, 
while these other guys were talking to her. They called me over 
ind introduced me as Tubby Lee. Before she left I called her to 
one side and was surprised when she gave me a date for the follow 
ing night. I was to meet her in Fuller Park at 8:00 o'clock, but I 
forgot all about the date and never showed up. 

About a week after this, I happened to meet her again. I don’t 
know yet how I ever started talking and explaining to her but | 
did anyway. She didn’t want to hear anything from me and kept 
turning her back to me, but I finaliy got her to listen while I was 
straightening things out. I must have been real convincing because 
before I left I had a date for that night. 
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When I left her I thought to myself, “Why did I go to all that 
trouble of explaining and why was it that it had to be a girl I had 
only seen once before, and then in the dark?” I called myself a 
jackass for doing it because I figured it looked as though I were 
chasing her. I tried to forget the whole thing but somehow it 
seemed to stay with me all the rest of the day. I said, “Well, if 
she thinks she’s going to see me tonight she’s out of luck!” but 8 
o'clock found me waiting for her at the appointed place. 

She got there, and I asked her where she wanted to go, to a 
show or a dance, or any other place, but she wanted to go walking, 
so walking we went. I asked her if she had to be home at any 
certain hour and she said no, if it was too late she would go and 
stay at her girl friend’s. We walked all over the south side and 
hours flew like minutes for when I looked at a clock it was 12:20 
and when I iold her she said she would have to go to her girl 
friend’s for the night. 

On the way to her girl friend’s I surmised from her talk and 
actions that she wasn’t used to being out this late and that she 
was more or less afraid about it. When we got to her friend’s we 
looked up at the windows and all the lights were out. ‘She acted 
as though she didn’t want, or like, the idea of waking them up. | 
asked her about her own home and she said they’d raise hell with 
her if she came in at that time. Finally I thought of my brother, 
he had a nice, clean and big porch with a porch swing on it, and it 
was warm out, so I tald her that if she wasn’t afraid to stay with me, 
we could go over there and sit the rest of the night away. She said 
all right, she wasn’t afraid of me and she would stay. 

We sat on the porch about a half an hour, and all evening | 
hadn’t said a word out of the way, but slowly my passion was 
being aroused. The street light shone right on the porch and my 
brother’s bedroom window was not three feet away, and that gave 
me the excuse for wanting to go down and sit under the porch. 

We were under there about 15 minutes when I started pleading 
with her. I could put my hands anywhere but she was as deter. 
mined not to go any further as I was to go. I coaxed and pleaded 
for about two hours before she finally consented. The minute | 
got on and was starting to work it in it was all over for I had 
been holding myself too long. I tried twice more before morning. 
I got the thrill all right but she was still a virgin when I got 
through. I was sure now that these others all were lying. 
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Well, I used to fool around the corners, making a few dollars 
here and there, but mostly I made it shooting pool, or would hire a 
horse and wagon and go junking. Most of the times there would 

two or three of us, and on such days we would make anywhere 

om $8 to $15 apiece, as we would steal about everything see 

Shooting pool was the one thing very few of the gang could 
beat me at. We shot at a Mexican joint and the spicks were easy 
marks. Play them for quarters or halves and let them win one 
game and then take the next two or three before letting them win 

rain. The idea was to let them win just often enough to stay 
interested, and as I looked so young, they didn’t like the idea of 
being beat by a kid, and before they left they’d probably drop $4 
r $5 apiece, and they always came back for more. 

I had met a second broad in the park one night who Id been 
seeing every night since then. Well one day I was standing on 
the corner when she came along and I was talking to her just as | 
would to a guy. Well, this afternoon we got to talking about 


money. I needed dough for something—just what it was I forget 


but she said she could get some, so in a joking way I said, “Well, 

set it and don’t do so much talking about it,” and then she asked 

ne to take a walk with her and she would. I told her she was 

its if she thought she was kidding me, but as I had nothing 
to do I walked with her. 

We walked down Wentworth to 57th and there she told me to 
wait for her. She came back in about five minutes and as she 
walked up to me she said, “Let’s grab a streetcar,” and to be 
frank I didn’t have streetcar fare, so I insisted on walking. We 
were at about 56th when she handed me an envelope. I said, 
“What’s that?” and she said, “Well, take a look,” and what a 
surprise I got. 

| pulled out two twenty dollar bills and nearly keeled over. | 
was just about to throw the envelope away when I felt something 
in it that felt like some change. I thought it must be fifteen cents 
because that’s what it felt like and I got another surprise when | 
seen what it was, a five and two and a half dollar gold pieces 
Forty-seven-fifty handed to me like it was nothing, for she really 
didn’t know how much was in the envelope when I told her. I 
asked her where she got it, but she said I ought to be satisfied to 
have it without asking questions, so I never said more. 

I wanted to split with her and offered to give it all to her if she 
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wanted it, as I knew I could borrow whatever I needed, but she 
said, “No, it’s all yours.” Well, then we started to figuring what 
and how to spend it on. I got to thinking it would be nice to 
have a flat. I didn’t want to get one anywhere in the neighbor. 
hood and I looked so young that I was a little shy of going over 
east to get one. So I got one of the older looking guys to get 
one for me. 

That night I met the girl and we went over to the room. She 
stayed over there with me for two or three days and then I chased 
her home and told her if she wanted to come back all right, but to 
let her people know she was all right. 

It was the night after she went home that I ran into Caroline, 
and of course we went over to the room and she stayed all night. 

After paying the second week’s room rent I was just about broke, 
and I hated to think of giving up the room, and so I started thiev- 
ing again. I would pull a job with a couple of my old pals and 
when I had enough for rent and to live on for a while I would 
lay off. 

I often used to wonder how it felt to pull a job alone and 
wondered if I had enough nerve to go through with one. There 
was a store just a half a block from my brother’s home and I had 
often traded in there and knew where he kept the bulk of his 
dough because several times he had to break a big bill for me, 
and so naturally I seen him. He was usually in the store alone and 
this day I decided to take him. It was about two in the afternoon 
when I passed the store. There was no one around or in it, and 
the guy was standing looking out the window, so I pulled a hand- 
kerchief up to my eyes as I entered and before he noticed me 
pushed the ugly looking .38 over the counter and told him to 
reach. It was my first try at a lone game and I talked as rough 
and tough as possible, every other word was a curse word and he 
was so scared that for a second he couldn’t move, then he moved 
to the rear as I had commanded, begging and pleading that | 
shouldn’t shoot him. I got him back near the cooler and then | 
rang up the register, took everything in it and walked over to 
where he had the rest of the dough hid and took that. I started to 
put him in the cooler but he begged me not to and promised he 
wouldn’t try anything after I left. When I got to my room I 
counted what I had got and it amounted to a little over seventy 
dollars. 
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{ had my room for about two months before I changed and 
during this time I had been playing these two broads. The reason 
| changed rooms was because some of the hoods in the neighbor 
hood were going to get a three-room apartment in the same build- 
ing and so I chipped in with them although I never let them 
know my racket. We had some hot times at the flat and nearly 
always had some bum or bums in there, if I didn’t bring some 
stray tramp someone else would, but my two broads were left 
strictly alone by the rest of the gang. They would joke and kid 
around but that was all. At no time were the two of them there 
at the same time, for I didn’t want them to get acquainted if | 
could help it. 

[ then started to stay at home at times, maybe a week or two at a 
time and then I'd leave, because that was about the length of 
time I could get along with my brothers, but during this tme I 
hunted regularly for work but wasn’t very lucky. I had no refer- 
ences and it was tough trying to get a job. So I kept on pulling 
heists. 

Sometime after all this I got pinched. A pal of mine named 
Jimmy Donovan and I were bumming around and we started 
down a little street, between 43rd and 44th. I happened to say to 
him, “I wonder how many slugs is in this thing,” and as I said it 
we were just passing a partly opened window. I iooked and it 
had five good ones and two discharged ones. We had walked 
about 50 feet when something poked me in the back and said, 
“Police officer, don’t turn around, and pull your hands out of your 
pockets slowly and empty or so help me Christ, I'll blow a hole 
through you.” I did as he told me to and he reached into my 
pocket and took the gun out. He had been sitting in the window 
as we passed and heard me when I said I wondered how many 
slugs is in this thing. On the way to the box Jimmy asked him to 
give a guy from his own neighborhood a break, he said, “How 
much dough you got?” Well, we didn’t have over a dollar or 
two between us and that wasn’t enough to even try and buy 
him so we said none and he said, “No dough and you want a 
break. I ought to break your head.” While waiting for the wagon 
he said, “Gee, this is a handy little thing—where’d you get it?” 
meaning the gun. I told him a cousin of mine had been on a 
little hunting trip and had borrowed it off my brother and I went 
over and got it and was just taking it home. 
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When the wagon came he said to the patrolman, “Hold them 
without booking, I'll book them when I come off duty.” About 
8:00 o'clock that night he came to the cell, asked us how we 
liked it, etc., and then he said, “I’m going to give you a break in 
court. I’m going to book you for disorderly and don’t say any- 
thing about the gun.” I asked him, “What are you going to do 
with it.” He said, “Keep it for myself.” I said, “Well, why not 
turn us out now.” No, he couldn’t do that. So rather than let 
him keep the gun I told him no, I didn’t want the break and 
seeing he could have kept the gun on the street and turned us 
loose but didn’t, and wanted some dough on top of it, I told him 
if he didn’t turn the rod into the court I'd put up a beef. This 
made him hot as hell but he couldn’t do anything but threaten to 
rap the hell out of us, especially me, and he did. 

We went to court in front of Judge Brener next morning and he 
was there and so was the gun. I told the judge the same story | 
told the cop and said Jimmy didn’t know I had the gun. The 
copper said he thought if I carried a gun in daylight I wouldn’t 
hesitate to use it, and said when he called to me to raise my 
hands I hesitated and acted as though I was figuring my chances of 
pulling it. The judge asked Jimmy a few questions and discharged 
him. Then he said to me, “Are you working?” I said I was 
until I got pinched, he said, “You'll work now—$50 and costs.” 

Just as soon as Jimmy was discharged he started back to the 
bull pen and they locked him up until the clerk should call him 
out to sign his discharge. The bailiff that had me didn’t take me 
all the way over but hollered to the lockup, “One more,” and 
said to give him these papers. They were mine and Jimmy’s sen 
tences. The lockup looked at them and said, “Are you the guy 
that got the sentence?” and I said, “No, my name’s Donovan.” 
They asked me my sentence, name and address, and of course | 
gave Jimmy’s and then I asked the bailiff where to get out. 

Jimmy had an idea something was wrong when he seen me 
leave the place alone and had enough sense to keep still for about 
an hour until I was well gone, and then he started beefing about 
going home. They told him he had $50 and costs and he told 
them to look at their records and see. Well, they couldn’t hold 
Jimmy because he was discharged and it wasn’t his fault that | 
got away anyway. 

I was still playing the same two broads and one night right 
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after this court trouble I was walking Peggy home at about one 
‘clock and we were just crossing 51st Street when we saw two 
guys on the other corner and the girl said, “It might be my brother, 
so don’t forget that you’re Jerry Wallace,” and sure enough it 
was her brother and some big hundred pounder. Her bother had 
heard about me and surmised Peggy stayed with me when she 
was away from home. So he was after me. He hollered over, 
“Hey, where you going,” and came over. “Is this the guy they 
call Tubby?” he asked. She said, “No, that’s Jerry Wallace.” And 
then he made a pass at me. I was expecting that and so blocked it 
and landed a hard left to his chin and was going to bore in when 
his partner rapped me with a screw driver and he came back at 
me so I covered up. I got a pretty fair lacing over the back with 
the screw driver and stopped a few clouts on my ribs, but I never 
got hit in the face. Then they told me to get going and if they 
caught me south of 47th again I'd get shot. 

[ got back to the neighborhood and got my .38 and went back 
to 51st. It was lucky they were gone when I got back, because | 
had my mind made up to make a guy fight me on the level. I 
gave her brother all the rap because he swung first and if he was 
any kind of a guy he’d at least have fought me first before leaving 
his partner help, and then with a screw driver. I walked over to 
Wentworth looking for them but not a sign of them could I see. 

The next time I met him I was at Root and Princeton talking to 
Peggy when she said, “My brother, run,” and she started out, and 
went into a gangway. He seen her leave me and drove around 
through the alley to get her, but couldn’t. I knew or at least 
thought he’d come back to me, so I stood alongside of the alley. I 
vas wishing he’d stop because I wanted to get a crack at him, oh 
so bad. 

He pulled out of the alley and stopped in front of me. When I 
seen him stopping I pulled off my coat and laid it across my arm. 
He got out of the cab and as he did he pulled a jack handle out of 
his legging and I knew right there that I wouldn’t get a poke at 
him that day. He walked up to me, “Hey, what’s your name?” 
“What are you, a copper?” I asked him. Then he said, “Now, 
don’t get smart. I want to know who you are,” and I said, “Well, 
show me your star and I'll tell you.” I could see that he was 
burned up and I knew if it would have been dark he’d have 


taken a crack at me with the jack handle, but here in broad day- 
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light and being alone he didn’t quite have the guts. Then he said, 
“Are you the guy they call Tubby—that goes with my sister?” 
Seeing he had the advantage by having the jack handle, I said, 
“No, and I don’t know your sister.” He said, “Well, you were 
just talking to her, where’d she go?” 1 said, “Oh, is that your 
sister? I see her quite often and know her well enough to talk to 
her, but that’s all and as to where she went you'll have to find 
that out.” He said, “You wouldn’t tell me if you did know,” and j 
said, “Why should I—anything going on that don’t concern me | 
keep still about, but if it does concern me I take care of it alone 
and not go blabbing it to every guy I meet.” He said, “Well, if | 
find out you’re Tubby, look out,” and with that he got back into 
the cab and drove away. 

It was around this time that I decided to get a job because I was 
ured of the heist game and anyway I was thinking of a cozy little 
shack for three and all the rest and I couldn’t or rather wouldn't 
go as far to make an attempt to get it while I was a heist man. 

Caroline, who I was seeing most now, knew I often carried a 
rod but didn’t know why and I told her an imaginary story about 
some gang that was out after me and I needed it for protection, 
but she kept after me to leave it alone and I did. I worked myself 
in pretty solid with her people and sometimes I'd sleep at their 
home. Most of the times it was because I would fall asleep on 
Caroline and after the first few times she tried to wake me and 
found out that all she could get out of me was, “Get out of here, go 
upstairs and quit bothering me,” and she would leave as soon as I 
fell asleep. 

During this time I tried and tried to get a job, but no soap. 
Everything was slack and everybody wanted references and on 
some pretext or another I was always ushered out of the places I 
was inquiring at. I finally got a job at a place my pal Jimmy 
got a job, as a helper, but this wasn’t steady and the first thing | 
found myself getting ragged looking and needing clothes. 

This was in September of 1928 and it happened that Caroline’s 
people seeing that I wasn’t staying home half of the time and know- 
ing that I had been in the habit of renting apartments asked me to 
stay with them. I didn’t really like the idea and said I'd think 
about it. The girl kept begging me to stay and between her and 
her family they finally after a few days made up my mind to do 


this. 
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Now in order to stay there I had to have money because even 
though they said they didn’t want me to pay any board I couldn’t 
see the idea of staying there for nothing. I tried the junk racket 
again but it was dead. I tried everything and every way | knew of 


to earn an honest living but as usual, no soap. 

| finally got disgusted and pulled a few heists with a friend of 
mine, Eaten by name, and got fixed up in the line of clothes and 
so forth. Now although the people didn’t want any dough, at 
least they said so, I always left ten bucks laying where they couldn’t 
very well miss it. About the only thing I was doing there was 
sometimes sleeping and sometimes I would take a cup of coffee in 
the morning and sometimes at night. My mother was doing all my 
washing, sewing, etc. On Sundays regularly I would be the first one 
up and dressed and go out to my mothers. There I would get my 
breakfast, and before I left I would get dinner. I usually got 
back around one o'clock and that was about the time they ate, 
and when told, “Come on, Tubby, dinner’s ready,” I’d say, “No 
thanks, I’ve already had dinner.” This used to burn the old lady 
up and she’d say, “What’s the matter, can’t I cook good enough 
for you?” I'd say, “Yes, ma, you can cook good enough for a 
king, but I’m so full now that another mouthful would burst me.” 
“Where do you go in the mornings,’ she’d ask and Id tell her 
walking or to see some friends of mine and sometimes I was to a 
place to see about a job. 

Now comes the part I could never figure out, and anyone that 
can and would tell me would be doing me a big favor. After I 
went to stay with them Caroline and I would stay up about every 
night after the rest went to bed and of course I’d get all hot and 
bothered or she would and we'd nearly always have an intercourse. 
Now the old man and lady knew we were up but still they didn’t 
try to stop us. 

One night I took a ride with the old man and in some way we 
got to talking about broads and he said to me, “You’d better be 
damned careful you'll have Caroline knocked higher than a bal 
loon one of these days.” I looked at him, laughed and said, “You're 
nuts, I ain’t fooling with her.” Then he laughed and said, “Don’t 
kid me, how is she, pretty good?” I said, “How the hell do | 
know,” and he said, “Well, you ain’t kidding me or Jane either 
(that’s the old lady) we know what you stay up nights for, and I 
don’t give a damn but if anything goes wrong let me know so | 
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can fix things up.” I said, “Why you're crazy.” “No kidding,” he 
said, “ain’t you though?” I said no. Every once in a while after 
that he'd ask me, “How’s you and her making it?” and I'd keep 
on denying everything. 

One night Caroline came into my bedroom as she was in the 
habit of doing after the folks went to bed, and crawled in along 
side. We had an intercourse and when it was over instead of 
going back to her own bedroom she hung around until both of us 
fell asleep. The first thing I knew in the morning was somebody 
coming into the bedroom. It was the old lady and here was 
Caroline still in bed beside me. I heard her shake and awake her 
and played as though I were asleep. I was expecting to get grabbed 
by the head and thrown out, but no such a thing happened. All 
she said was, “Get up and out of here before the old man gets up, 
ain’t you got any more sense?” This was a surprise to me because 
I had an altogether different idea of what would happen if we 
were ever caught together that way. After that she used to sleep 
with me more than she did in her own bed. 

One night I borrowed the old man’s car and drove over to the 
poolroom. There I picked up three lads and we drove out to 
Chatham Field where one of the lads lived and he got some gi 
booze and a gallon of wine. When I’m drunk I’m safer to ride 
with than when I’m sober because I’m more careful. I know | 
can’t see right and that’s the reason, but this night the guys wanted 
more speed and kept egging me on and finally I said, “All right, 
I'll show you some tricks,” and I did. I took the corners on two 
wheels, beat red lights, swung in and out of traffic and passed 
everything I seen. I told the guy next to me to pull the emergency 
brake whenever I wanted to stop or slow down, but I guess ! 
scared him so bad he forgot all about it. We were tearing down 
Normal Blvd. and the guys in the back seat were hunched over 
the front calling off how fast we were going, 50, 55, 64, 57, etc.; 
well, we were pulling up to 55th, Garfield Blvd. I saw the red 
parking light on the machine in front of me but I thought it was 
moving so I kept coming. I was about 15 feet from it when |! 
saw it was stopped waiting for a go sign. The guys just hollered 59 
when I swung my wheels as hard as I could to the right and 
jammed the brakes, up over the curb I went, swung my wheels 
back to the left and crash, into an iron post we go. 

The crash sobered me up and after shaking my head a couple of 
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times to clear the cobwebs out of my eyes I got out of the machine. 
| had all the chance in the world to run but it was my intended 
father-in-law’s machine so I stayed. 

When the old man found out, he was sore and was afraid I 
wasn’t going to pay for damages, but I told him I'd pay. Expenses 
mounted up to $75, and I knew I had to do some heisting to pay 
for it all, so I got busy. 

Well, after that the old man and I still talked and kidded around 
but there was what you would call a sort of put-on feeling between 
us and so I made up my mind to leave before Christmas. I told 
Caroline I was going to go. She coaxed me to stay but I had my 
mind made up. Anyway she got me to promise to stay until 
Christmas Eve, and this I did. 

Christiaas Eve I told her, “Well, I’m going, but I'll see you every 
night like I always did and if your folks ask where I am say you 
didn’t see me.” Boy, I thought she was going to eat me alive 
when f told her that, because she thought I was going to ask her to 
go with me. She argued, threatened, coaxed and begged to come 
with me and finally I said, “All right.” 

We had a nice little place, paying $12 a week but her girl 
friends, some bums from the Paradise Club, a cabaret, used to 
come up and most of the time bunk up there and were always 
drunk, coming in at three and four and all hours of the morning. 
At first I didn’t really mind this because I was having a lot of fun 
but they started to bring their boy friends up and that was a little 
too much. 

One night after I told Caroline to keep them out or tell them to 
come up sober or I'd run them out, we were sitting and talking. 
We had just come in and it was about midnight when up comes 
three broads and three guys. We let them in seeing they didn’t act 
drunk, but I was plenty mad anyhow, seeing two of the guys were 
strangers. I walked into the bedroom and told her to get rid of 
them and that I was going to sleep. Weil, I laid down and I 
heard Caroline say a couple of times, “Hey, easy on the noise,” 
and then she told them what I said about them. One of the guys 
said, “Who do you mean, that little runt in there?” I heard Caro 
line and one of the other broads say, “Don’t leave him hear you 
say that if you want to leave here in one piece.” “Ha ha,” he 
said, “What’s he supposed to be, a prizefighter or a gunman?” 

He started to say something more when I stepped into the room 
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with the .38 in my hand, “Who’s the tough guy that’s going to 
make an ass hole out of me?” I asked. All of them started 
explaining about how he was only kidding. “Well, I ain’t kid. 
ding,” I said, “and now get the hell out of here and stay out.” 

After they left I told Caroline to start packing, “You move in 
the morning.” Caroline had been telling me of the guys from 
that bunch and I wasn’t taking any chances of getting waylaid. 
We, or rather I, wanted some place where no one would think we 
were apt to be. I was all fed up on having broads and sometimes 
guys coming into our apartment and raising hell until all hours of 
the morning especially when I had to steal and take all kinds of 
chances in order to pay for it. I really didn’t mind Caroline’s girl 
friends coming up at first, because I was having lots of fun and 
figured a change of pasture wouldn’t hur~ and I could always 
manage to lose her for a while, but the guys, and total strangers at 
that, was too much. 

We found a three-room apartment a few blocks from where we 
were and so moved in right away. It was in this flat that Caroline 
made her real attempt to do me up. She often said that she was 
going to commit suicide and when I said go ahead and told her 
the best way to do it, she would back down. Of course I was only 
kidding when I told her to go ahead, but it made her mad to 
think that I would tel! her something like that. Well, anyway we 
were arguing this day and being mad, I told her to shut up and 
stay away from me, but past experiences didn’t help her any and 
she kept dogging and nagging at me. I finally got so mad | 
grabbed her and told her to shut up and her answer was a slap in 
the face and I flew altogether off the handle and slapped her pretty 
face good and plenty. When I let go of her she ran into the bed- 
room. I figured she was going to have a good cry and didn’t pay 
much attention when she was back in a second and in her hands 
was my .25 automatic. She stopped at the door and I was so sur- 
prised for a moment I couldn’t move. She pointed it at me and 
started pulling away at the trigger but she didn’t know anything 
of the safety lock and ‘t was on. She must have tried a dozen 
times to pull the trigger before I walked over to her and took it 
away from her and handed her an additional rap on the ear. Then 
she laid down on the couch and cried. In a few minutes I started 
getting softhearted and so started to make up and square things. | 
told her I was sorry and a lot more mush and to top it off but not 
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before 1 could see she was weakening to my line, I asked her if she 
really meant and wanted to shoot me and she never answered so | 
showed her I was unlocking the safety and handed her the gun 
and said, “Now go ahead if you want to.” She took it all right, 
pointed it at me, then threw it down and cried on my shoulder. 

It was about a week after this on a Sunday that I was pinched. 


This was written at another time: 

My sex experiences are the same as many more lads like myself 
had. When I was first sent to Cook County I found out a lot 
about fruits (Cocksuckers) and punks (perverts) and their habits 
and even got around a few of them, to see what it was like to 
have a guy go down on it or take it in the kiester (rectum). 

There I found out that here the same as every other place a stool 
pigeon was no one to have for a playmate and every chance I got 
to sock, kick or hurt him in any way I would, because the first 
chance he got he would you. 

I was 13 years old when I first got my gun off, by that I mean 
my first discharge and it happened to be a girl about 16. After 
that I went looking for it and it wasn’t often that I lost out. I have 
always been stuck on the broads even as a littie kid I had girls 
and tried to diddle (screw) them, of course it didn’t do me any 
good but I got a bang out of it just the same. 

As a kid I was always treated as a regular guy, because I always 
split everything I had but mostly because I was more or less a 
leader to them and could lick nearly every one of them. I was 
often made fun of because I was fat but, when I caught them they 
thought twice before razzing me again. 

Ever since I was about g years old I was nicknamed Tubby and it 
sticks to this day, but before that I was called Chuck. 

Whenever I did anything I never gave a thought to whether it 
was right or wrong and never thought of the consequences. I knew 
what would happen if I was caught but I let that take care of 
itself and figured ways where as I wouldn’t get caught. All | 
thought of was to pull what I was going to do, without getting 


caught myself and getting away from the place. There’s an old 
motto I first saw as a kid in school and I doped out its meaning 
and have always lived up to it and it is—if you can’t pay don’t 
play. I first saw this in Riverview and I found out that it holds 
good all through life and not only to a crook but everyone. | 
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figure this way if I’m pinched and get time for something I did, 
all right I can do my time as well as I did the crime for what I’m 
doing time for, and anyway in the first place I knew what the 
penalty for getting caught was, so I got no kick coming. 

The reason I couldn’t get jobs and hold them was first because | 
had no references and my record would not stand looking int 
Nobody wants a thief. I was you might say particular. I didn’ 
want an errands boy’s job and wanted a man’s job and also a man’s 
wages. It’s hard as hell for me to walk into an office and ask for a 
job. I just hate to do it. If I ask and the guy says nothing doing, | 
feel sorry as hell that I asked. When I get a job I have to use an 
alias because if they found out my right name and record I'm 
liable to get pinched for conspiracy or some damn thing. Ever 
since 1928 there’s been a warrant out for me for gun toting, a 
fugitive’s warrant at that because I was already convicted on the 
charge, now ain’t them plenty of reasons. 





A SHORT-TERM NONDIRECTIVE TREATMENT 
OF AN ADULT 


BY WILLIAM U. SNYDER 


Ohio State Univer 


rTHE criticism is frequently made, and justifiably, that articles 
| discussing methods of psychotherapy deal in conceptual abstrac 
tions and wholistic interpretations and that they fail to demonstrate 
what processes actually occur during psychotherapeutic interviews. 
[t is the opinion of the writer that much can be gained from an 
.ccurate reporting of the actual psychotherapeutic interview. Fre- 
quently interview reports contain such statements as “Said that we 


should construct a program for dealing with his problem, and he 


1» 


ed,” or “Patient is dissatisfied with his present situation and 


wishes to change.” While such statements may reveal something 


about the interviews, they practically ignore the real dynamic 
interplay of ideas between the counselor and the client. Only a 
early verbatim record of the interview can approximate the record- 
ng of such processes. It is such a recording that we are presenting 
here. Of the five interviews, four are reported from notes made 
by the counselor during the interview; an attempt was made to 
pproximate a verbatim account of the interview. In the other 
n, the fourth, without the client’s knowledge, a phonographic 
recording was made of everything that transpired. The method of 
recording interviews is that described by Covner.* It was possible 
to record only this fourth interview in this manner. The writer 
believes, however, that as a result of the care used in taking notes 
little material of value was lost in the other interviews. All notes 
were transcribed immediately following the respective interview. 
The method of therapy used in these interviews is the nondirec- 
tive system of counseling described by Carl R. Rogers in Counseling 
ind psychotherapy.’ The present article is not an attempt to 
'Covner, Bernard J. Studies in the phonographic recordings of verbai material, I and 
ll. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 7, 105-113, et seq. 


2 The writer wishes to express sincere gratitude to Dr. Rogers for helpful discussion and 
sm of this case, and for the much more important contribution of having first trained 
» writer in the nondirective method of psychotherapy. For a thorough description of this 
d the reader is referred to Dr. Roger's book, Counseling and psychotherapy, Boston: 
thton Mifflin. See also an earlier book, Clinical treatment of the problem child 
yn: Houghton Mifflin. The writer is also indcbted to Dr. Brent N. Baxter for very 
il criticism of the notes. 
be 
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defend that method of counseling but rather to illustrate it with a 
record of a case in which the counselor made a very conscientious 
attempt to follow the system throughout the treatment. The 
information which the counselor had about the client when treat- 
ment began was very brief. He had been told only that his client 
was a 43-year-old insurance agent who had a problem which he 
believed was in need of immediate solution by psychological treat- 
ment. The case is here presented exactly as recorded by the 
counselor except where it was necessary to edit names and other 
identifying data. 


InrriaL Interview (Reported from Notes) 
Friday, February 13 


Mr. M. started in by describing his problem as a lack of self. 
confidence which affects his business relationships. He said that 
the problem seems to be one of making initial interviews. He says 
that after an initial interview is made he has no trouble in doing a 
good job. He feels, however, that he is so resistant to the idea of 
making new contacts that he writes very few insurance policies. 
The situation is precipitated by its having been suggested that he 
may be dropped as an agent, even though he has been with the 
company for fifteen years. 

It was recommended by a friend that he come out here, and the 
appointment was made. Mr. M. wondered whether this was the 
correct place, and whether we could do anything for him. | 
explained the setup and the type of nondirective interviews that 
would take place, and also their voluntary aspect, and the fact that 
they were limited to an hour.* Since Mr. M. expressed himself as 


8 Because this initial “structuring” or describing of the nature of the interviews was a 
fairly long speech by the counselor, it was difficult for him to record what he was saying 
Some such statement as the following is what usually takes place. “Well, perhaps I ought 
to tell you what sort of thing we can do here. We can have a series of interviews in 
which we would talk over this problem and see what conclusions might be reached with 
regard to it. The things we talk about would be pretty much what you yourself thought 
was important. You would find that I wouldn't ask many questions and I wouldn't give 
advice. You see, the sort of thing to be worked out here is a solution which would fit 
your own prcblem because it represents your own feelings and attitudes. I can't give you 
a straightforward answer to your problems, partly because I don’t know the answer and 
partly because what is true for me is probably not true for you. I would want you to 
feel that these interviews are entirely voluntary. If you feel we aren't solving your 
problems I want you to tell me so and we will discontinue our meetings. If I should feel 
that the interviews are unproductive I'll promise to tell you so. Do you think you would 
like to carry it out on that basis?” This introduction would be followed by a statement 
of the number of periods available cach week for interviews, their limitation to an hour in 
length, and their confidential nature. 
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being in a hurry, I suggested that we could have as many as three 
interviews a week, although I recommended not more than that 
number. I asked him whether he wanted to go ahead with it 
and he said that if I approved he could try. He seemed sur- 
srised when I suggested that we begin at once, but weni ahead 
willingly when I suggested that he start by telling me about the 
problem he had mentioned. 

M. I feel that it is a problem of lack of confidence in making the 
first interview; once a contact is made I can do all right. Probably 
| do as well as anybody else, then. It is just this dread of starting 
the interview on the subject of insurance; it even keeps me from 
making contacts or from going out and looking them up. I 
resolve the night before that I will do it but I never do the next day. 


S. You feel that this handicap is really a lack of confidence in 
approaching people for the first time? 

M. Yes. Even with friends, I hesitate to talk about life insurance. 
Sometimes I try to work the conversation about to the point where 
it would be appropriate to mention insurance, but then I don’t go 
ahead. 

§. It seems to be particularly with reference to life insurance that 
this blocking or fear takes place? 

M. Yes. Only if I know they are sympathetic to the idea of 
insurance am I able to talk about it; otherwise not. 


S$. (After pause.) Would you care to talk more about that? 


M. It’s a fear of (“rejection” was the idea, but notes are illegible 
at this part). 


S. Yes (Pause). Perhaps you’d like to carry that idea out a little 
further. 


M. You’ve really got me digging now. I can’t seem to go any 
further. 


S. I wonder why it seems hard? * 


M. I haven’t been able to figure that out. I’ve tried to reassure 
myself that the worst that can happen is for the fellow to tell me to 
get out. Or perhaps he just won’t talk. But that doesn’t do any 


4 The counselor referred to the client’s effort to make initial contacts, not to his inability 


to continue in this interview. 
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good; I still might resolve to make the interview, but I’m always 
afraid to do it. 

S. You feel you’ve figured out a reasonable answer—that noth 
ing terrible can happen—but that you can’t accept the idea 
emotionally? ° 

M. Yes. Of course I know other men don’t like that job of open 
ing the subject any better than I do. But I feel that those other 
men have the push and the zip to go ahead and do it anyway. 


S. You feel that others don’t like it but they go ahead with it? 


M. Yes. I’ve discussed it with other people who feel the same way 
about it, but they go ahead and do it and get it over with. (Here 
Mr. M. told about a man, the one who sent him out here, who 
had the same problem in a slightly different aspect of the work. 
The problem was similar, however, and he seemed to understand 
Mr. M.’s situation.) Essentially he had the same problem, although 
the symptoms were slightly different. 


S. You feel that this inability to make contacts is a symptom of 
something else? 


M. I don’t know what it is. I don’t remember how I used the word. 


S. (After long pause.)® But you feel that it’s puzzling you very 
much ? 


M. Yes. Now when I set my mind to do something I can carry out 
a long program. Like setting-up exercises. I just decided to 
do that, and I Aave, every morning since. Then there’s pinball 
machines. I decided I was spending too much time and money on 
them. So I decided to stop it. I did it positively—that is, it wasn’t 
stopping, but walking past them that I tried. I can call what I’m 
going to do on that sort of thing, but when it comes to carrying 
out a selling campaign after making it up, I know I’m not going 
to do it. I know those plans aren’t real, and won’t take place. 


S. So you feel it’s hard to visualize yourself really doing it after 
you plan it? 


5 The reader may wonder about this sort of statement. For those who are not familiar 
with the nondirective method of counseling it should be pointed out that one of the 
principal aims of the counselor is to recogmize the feeling (rather than the intellectual! 
content) which is being expressed by the client. Many responses of this type will be 
observed throughout this case. We propose that the speed of therapy is greatly dependent 
on the amount of just such recognition of feeling by the counselor. 

6A “pause” was a silence lasting somewhere up to about 20 seconds. A “long pause” 


was any silence lasting from about 20 to 40 seconds. 
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M. I can visualize getting up courage, but I can’t do it. I tried 
before and didn’t get anywhere. I always know I won't. It’s just 
too tough. It’s happened too many times before. 

S$. But you have thought about it a lot? 

M. Yes. I can realize how other fellows have the zip, but I don’t. 
[ think it may tie up with this. I can’t get excited about anything 
but just getting by. Other people are ambitious and have goals 
for a lot of dough,’ but I’m satisfied to be just comfortable. I’ve 
read that what you lack sometimes is the goal to drive toward. 
(Here he described sentiments such as found in Carnegie’s book.) 
§. But you feel you are just lacking in motivation. 

M. Yes. So long as I can take care of my family fairly comfortably, 
that’s enough for me. I just don’t seem to care about getting lots 


of dough like most people do. Id be satisfied to go to a football 
game any time. Or rather than go to a nightclub, I’d just sit home 
and read a book. It costs a whole lot less and it’s just as much fun. 


§. Then you feel it’s sort of a lack of desire on your part? 
M. I don’t have the ambition to get anywhere in life. 


S. And you feel this lack of ambition keeps you from getting 
head? 
aneaqd ! 


M. Yes. I just don’t have any goal. I’ve read that’s what you have 
to have. I’d like to have more dough, but it’s not important. 


S. You feel that lack of ambition is the basis of your trouble? 
M. It could be. (Pause.) I don’t know. (Long pause.) 


S. I wonder whether you’ve thought much about the origin of 
your lack of ambition. 


M. I haven’t any notions. 

S. .. . (Notes are confused here and on next statement.) 

M. I wonder if itis . . .? 

§. Would you like to talk some about the origin of your problems? 


M. Oh, it’s my self-consciousness. 


S. You feel it keeps you from having the right push? 


T 


M. Yes. Is it intelligent, what I’m saying? I never have before. 


™ While this client uses many colloquialisms the reader should not be misled into undet 
estimating his intellectual ability. He is probably a person of rather superior intelligence 
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(Pause.) Of course, I could talk to my wife about it, but I don’t 
like to take business problems home. My wife’s very nervous 
Unusually nervous. She’d just worry. 


S. You feel you have to work the matter out yourself? * 


M. Yes. Those things are my problems. It’s really not her problem. 
It’s my job to provide the home, and her’s to take care of it and 
keep it nice. She’s too nervous for this. She can worry twice as 
much as I.” 


S. You feel she would be too much upset by it? 


M. Yes. She'd probably feel some worry if she didn’t have any. 
But it’s really my problem. 


S. You feel you have to work out your own solution to your 
problem? 


M. Which problem?  Self-consciousness, or lack of goal and 
ambition ? 

S. Perhaps you'd like to talk about one of them; whichever seems 
more important. 


M. I’m pretty near talked out on either of them. 
S. You don’t feel there’s a whole lot to say? 


M. I thought I'd said a lot. I'd like to know what advice you 
can give me.*® 


S. I think perhaps you’d like to have me give you some sort of 
cut-and-dried answer or method for solving this thing. 


M. If there is one. (Pause.) I’m afraid it isn’t that simple. No, 
it can’t be figured out without some effort from me, I suppose.” | 
wonder if somebody can show me some way to get some more 
ambition or motivation? (Pause.) 


8 The counselor frequently finds it necessary to respond to a specific item in a statement, 
but at times he may feel he should respond to the general feeling of the entire statement. It 
was this last type of response which was used here 

® The counselor believed that the client was probably rationalizing his hesitancy to tell his 
wife about his difficulties. Note, however, that the counselor responded to this statement 
with a straightforward acceptance at face value. 

10 This is the first of numerous occurrences of the theme that the client has come for 
advice; it is a common one in almost all counseling situations. But the counselor does not 
take the most obvious course of giving some sort of advice. Neither does he meet the 
situation with an adequate restructuring of the nature of the interview, although such a 
procedure would have been appropriate at this point. It is not until the third interview 
that a fair restructuring takes place. 

11 Here the client himself gives the most adequate reason why the counselor should not 
drop the nondirective role and start to give advice 
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Ss. Yes? 


M. Or else if there’s some way that when a person’s mental makeup 
doesn’t fit a certain job he can be changed. I know there’s some- 
thing wrong with my mental makeup. It must be mental for you 
have to think. If it can’t be changed, tell me what it does fit 


me for.” 

§. I think you sometimes wonder whether you're really in the 
right field, or whether you ought to switch over to something 
else.” 

M. That’s right. I’ve done everything I can to make a go of this 
job. 

S. You feel you’ve worked pretty hard at trying to make it go. .. .? 
M. At trying to make myself do a better job. I haven’t tried to 


sell more; only to make myself get over this problem. That’s it. 
(Pause.) It seems to be an insurmountable problem. Yes. 


Vv. 


know of to understand it? 


S. (After long pause.) But you feel you’ve tried every means you 


M. Yes, in the sense that I’ve tried to figure out all sorts of 
ingenious methods of avoiding this first contact. If I can have that 
arranged successfully I do a good job. I didn’t realize that at first. 
i've tried to think of ways for pointing out that they should be 
interested. (Here he discusses a sale, his best one, where after con- 
tacting a man who became interested in Mr. M.’s little girl, he sold 
forty thousand dollars worth of insurance. He revised the man’s 
whole program, much to the man’s satisfaction.) I really do a 
lot of work on the problem of working out insurance programs. 
Most men sell one contact out of ten, but I think I sell half my 
contacts. Of course, my trouble is I don’t make enough contacts, 
because I don’t try to get new ones; I only contact those who are 
sympathetic to the idea of insurance. Also I’ve tried to read articles 
and force myself to do unpleasant things . . . (there follows a 
lengthy section of his early work as an industrial agent, selling by 
high pressure methods; he was made an assistant supervisor at that. 
But he didn’t like it because of unfair methods. Also, he says, after 
the policy is worked out, he hates to deliver it to the people; but 


2 See footnote 10. 
18 This and the next three statements of the counselor are probably better-than-average 


recognitions of the deeper feeling of the client. 
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this is only because it’s a boring detail.) Gee, you’ve got me worked 
around to the point where I’m doing a lot of bragging. 


S. You feel, though, that when you can get out of this difficul: 
initial interview your work is better than that of most agents. 


M. At least as good. I did well because the sale was half made. 
The place was well picked. But you can’t make any money if you 
only take the hand-picked ones. I’ve listened to other agents’ tales 
about their high-pressure methods, but it doesn’t seem possible. 


S. You feel it isn’t possible to believe such things? 


M. No. That is, I can’t imagine myself ever doing anything like 
that. I guess they’re more forceful. They have to be really good, 
for they make the sales. 


S. You feel you know pretty well what you should do, but you 
just can’t see any results? 


M. I don’t understand your question. 
S. You don’t see how you'd be able to do the same thing. 


M. I haven’t been able to figure out a way, but there must be some 
way. (Pause.) That’s why I’m here. (Very long pause.) 


S. Perhaps you might like to discuss when you first noticed this 
problem of starting interviews.”* 


M. I’ve always had it as far as I know. (Long pause.) 
S. You feel it’s been with you pretty much your entire life? 


M. I’m trying to think how far back I can remember it. I know | 
was that way in high school. For example, they tried to force me 
to be in a play, but I got conveniently sick. But when I did come 
back the teacher forced me to do it anyway. Then it went all right. 


S. You feel that under compulsion you can do that sort of thing 
much better ? 


M. No, it doesn’t seem to have much effect.” Perhaps I do better 
if I’m not pushed. But I’ve outgrown that now. I’ve made talks at 


14]t is questionable whether it would not have been better to recognize the feeling o 
the previous statement, rather than to use this directive attempt to probe for informatior 

15 A good example of the rejection of the counselor’s interpretation. The interpretation 
may have been accurate or inaccurate, but the client was not in a situation where he was 
prepared to face the issue; the counselor had either missed the feeling or had interpreted 
it in a light which threatened the security of the client’s self-esteem 
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conventions. That is, when I actually did a little selling. I was 
master-of-ceremonies at a high-school football banquet. I did pretty 
well, too, and I enjoyed it. But that was because I spent lots of time 
and prepared it well. 


S. You feel that you have self-confidence when you know that 
ou are prepared to give something people will appreciate? 


M. Yes. That has something to do with my selling, too. When 
['m prepared ahead of time, when I know it’s going to fit the 
person’s circumstances, then it’s all right. I know the situation, 
then. I’ve had the time to work it out. 


S. M-hm.** It’s lots easier then, isn’t it? 


M. I just don’t seem to think fast under pressure. I gotta have 
time to work things out. To reason it out. To satisfy myself about 
things. (Long pause.) 


S. Well, I see that our time’s up."* Normally I’d see you Tuesday, 
but since I'll be away part of next week, would you like to come in 
tomorrow, as I mentioned earlier? 


M. I'll do whatever you want. Do you feel we’ve accomplished 
something? ** Of course I know you shouldn’t ask that the first 
day. But I wonder how far we've gone. 


S. Let’s talk about that the next time we meet. Do you want to 
come in tomorrow? 


M. Well, this is awfully important. I come in fifty miles,’® but 
I'd like to get it done as fast as we can. 


S. Then we'll make it tc:aorrow at three. 


18 Phonetic spelling of the sound made in accepting or agreeing with a statement. 

17 The counselor takes responsibility for bringing the interview to a close. At times this 

met with resistance. How to respond to such resistance is a question of theoretical 

portance. For discussions of the significance of the time-barrier the reader is referred 

Rank, Otto: Will therapy; Taft, Jessie: The dynamics of therapy; and Rogers, C. R.: 

unseling and psychotherapy. 

18 Two significant occurrences: First, the client makes attempts to shift responsibility to 
the counselor; he wants to be told to come in for treatment. Secondly, the client attempts 
» force a statement of evaluation of the interview. This lack of willingness to accept 
responsibility is sometimes thought to be especially common among certain neurotic persons 
Note the response of the counselor. In a kindly manner he nevertheless refused to accept 
this responsibility. The value of this refusal will be seen later in this case, where the client 
actually recognizes that the clinician's refusal has therapeutic value. 

19 A statement which has significant bearing on the question of whether the client is in 
need of therapy. 
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Seconp INTERview (Reported from Notes) 
Saturday, February 14 
S. Well, I wonder how things have been going? 
M. How do you mean? 


S. I mean I wonder what you have been thinking about in the 
past twenty-four hours. 

M. I thought you might ask me that, and I’ve been thinking about 
a number of things. Perhaps I’ve come to some screwy conclu. 
sions. I thought you might expect me to say something about 
them so I wrote them down.” 


S. That’s fine.** (Mr. M. takes out two small pages of notes.) 


M. I'll just read these off without doing much commenting. | 
believe it is not only first contacts which cause me this difficulty. 
It is new or strange elements in any situation, or any situation itself 
which is a new one. The only time when I don’t feel this way is 
when I know in advance what is expected of me. It’s not the 
fear. At least I can’t analyze it as a fear. I just don’t want to do 
the thing. For instance, I'll illustrate in something apart from 


business. Every year, you know, we have business conventions. 
Well, we usually have them at the ———— Hotel. But sometimes 
we have them someplace else. Now I don’t like it when they are 
held in other places. I don’t like to go because it will be strange 
and I won’t meet the same people in the same familiar places. 
Then here’s another illustration. I love to go to baseball games up 
in ————— (city). But sometimes they hold them at the stadium, 
and then I don’t like to go. I like it only when they hold it at 
the ————— (park). I feel at home there. There’s a place for 
me to park, and I know just what to do. Another thing I do, | 
just realized this, I’m always trying to give a reason for the things I 
do so that it will sound acceptable to the other person. It’s never a 
reason for myself, but one that will be satisfactory to others. For 
example, I told my wife . . . I decided I had to explain why I was 
coming down here... I told her about a certain manager in insur- 


20 The client's making notes between interviews is not an uncommon occurrence with 
this type of therapy. 

21 An example of reassurance. It is probably a good thing, if held in proper discretion, 
to recognize and commend any real attempts of the client to precede in the direction of 
accepting responsibility for his own treatment. Also, whenever he has made real progress 
toward self-understanding a little encouragement may be beneficial. It must be used with 
care, however, if the client is not to become dependent on this reassurance. 
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ance, a very famous manager, who had some troubles and went to a 


sychiatrist and became much more successful because of it, or at 


y 


p 
I 
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t after it. But you see, that’s really just an excuse. Don’t you 


SO! 


§. That’s a very good interpretation of it. 
M. Yes, I think so. I didn’t say that I really wanted to do it, that is 


come here. I made up a reason that would satisfy others. It was an 
alibi. It’s funny, I wasn’t going to bring these notes in with me. 


S. I’m glad you did. (M. goes on looking at notes.) 


M. I believe the only things | do are the things | enjoy, or those 
that I have to do because I’m afraid of the consequences of not 


(ile 


doing them. It’s a fear of what happens if I don’t. (Pause.) No, 


that probably isn’t true. I do some things to make myself look 


id to others. 


§. You feel you do some things to get others to increase their 
estimate of you? 
M. I often wonder if I make this special effort to be of service in my 
underwriting because I believe that it is something that the clients 
have bought and paid for, or because I think it makes me look 
smarter than the other insurance agents. I wonder, because I know 
it’s my practice to put things off unless they absolutely have to be 
(Puts notes in his pocket.) 
S. Well, you seem to have been doing a good bit of thinking 
about this. 
M. Yes, I have. By the way, just as a question, | wanted to ask 
whether there is any chance of these records falling into other 
hands. I’ve assumed, of course, that it wouldn’t be allowed to 
happen. But I know Id be hesitant to talk if I wasn’t sure. It 
would slow me up considerably. 


S. No, you won’t have to worry about that.“ These are just my 
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personal notes, which I use to remind me of what we talked about, 
See (showing them) your name isn’t anywhere on them. I fix it 
that way so that if they should be lost or someone would take 
them from my notebook, they still wouldn’t learn anything about 
any particular person. As I mentioned yesterday, those notes are 
just for me, and for you to read if you feel inclined to do so. Any 
time you wish to do so, you have the privilege of going through 
them. Perhaps later you might find that a helpful thing to do. 
(Long pause.)** 


S. Well, you seem to have covered a lot of ground in your think. 
ing. I wonder what sort of conclusions you have made about these 
ideas you thought out. 


M. I don’t know. I seem to be confused. I’ve wondered if I know 
what I think. Yesterday I had my problems down pat, but today 
I’m not sure about them. : 


S. You feel now you aren’t sure just where you stand? }” 


M. I’ve wondered if it wasn’t a foolish idea to try to think about it. 
It makes me all confused. I’m depending on you to get me out 
of it.” It doesn’t mean much of anything to me. I don’t see 
where I’m further along. I can’t reach any sort of conclusions. 
If I do I almost instantaneously change my mind. Perhaps it’s 
because I’m afraid of the conclusions.” 

S. Do you feel you sort of try to rationalize things? ” 

M. Yes. I didn’t realize it till I started to think about it. I don’t 
know why. It makes me wonder if I have enough courage to face 
problems. 


S. I think perhaps you feel sometimes you're afraid to stand on 
your own feet. 


M. I don’t know. It may be so. At least I don’t say anything 
except in trying to explain things so others will be satisfied. 


24 Letting the client read the notes is an interesting technique. A later statement by this 
particular client suggests that this procedure had a degree of therapeutic value in this case. 
It was for this purpose that the counselor had used this method. Such use required, of 
course, that the notes be restricted to a verbatim account of the interview. 

25 See footnote 18. 

2€ This seems to be another incident of very good recognition by the client of his possible 
weaknesses. Sce footnote 22. 

27 Although asked as an informational question, this was an attempt to recognize of 
interpret the preceding statement of the client. 
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s. Perhaps you feel you’re overly dependent on their opinions? * 


M. Well, I want them to feel that I’m doing things right. That’s 
near to it. I say it in such a way that they won’t criticize it. 


§. Perhaps you’re afraid somewhat of criticism or argument? 


M. No. (Pause.) Not honestly afraid. Perhaps I worry a little 
though. Of course I really don’t worry enough about things. 
Maybe not enough about this, either. 


S. I wonder if you feel you worry less about this than other 
people do? 


M. Yes, I do. (Pause.) Most of these things have occurred to me 
since I’ve been talking to you. 

S$. So it’s sort of an effort to scrutinize yourself? 

M. That’s right. (Long pause.) 

§. Perhaps you’d like to carry that point further? (Long pause.) 
Maybe it might be a good idea to work on some of the ideas you 
have in your notes you brought in. 


M. (Looks at his paper.) Well, I'll tell you something about this 
first idea. This sounds absolutely nuts. I’m ashamed to tell you 
about it. I wouldn’t tell anyone else. If you’d tell my friends I 
did this sort of thing, they’d call you a liar. Here’s how it was. 
Yesterday after the appointment was made I had to hang around 
for two hours till it was time to come to see you. So I thought I'd 
drop down to the ————— (restaurant and bar) and read the 
papers or something. I’ve done that before. But when I got there 
I saw that they had a hat-check girl. They never had one before. 
Or rather, I’'d always been staying at that hotel, so I didn’t have a 
hat with me. But just the idea of having to check a hat was too 
much for me so I turned around and left. Then I came out here 
and wandered around the campus. Of course that was terribly 
silly. But it seemed so strange and new. You'll think I’m crazy. 
Or else that I never saw a hat-check girl before. But I really have 
been big places before, you know. (Both laugh.)” 

28 This is an interpretation which goes beyond the mere recognition of feelings. Similar 
interpretations occur throughout the rest of the case. Their theoretical significance is 
liscussed in Rogers’ Counseling and psychotherapy. It is probably true, in general, that 

terpretation borders on the directive method of counseling and should be used very 
u liciously if the counselor does not wish to arouse hostility or negativism on the part of 
1 client. 


29Here the symptom picture reaches its most serious stage. This last paragraph is 
flered as evidence of the severity of the neurosis. 
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S. Perhaps this litle incident is symbolic of something? * 


M. Maybe it’s symbolic that I’m nuts. Not being able to do a 
simple thing like that. 

S. I wonder how you might interpret it? 

M. I don’t. 

S. How would you? 


M. I don’t know what it means. These things just seem strange 
to me. 


S. You feel that something which is strange is more or less fearful? 


M. It’s just that feeling that I get. Other people wouldn’t think | 
could do that sort of thing. 

S. Perhaps you yourself even feel it’s a strange sort of thing? 

M. No, it’s the way I do things. (Pause.) Oh, I don’t know. | 


sometimes do things only because of fear of not doing them. Some 
body else wouldn’t lower himself that way. 


S. You feel it’s sort of a generalized reaction of yours? 


M. Yes. I just don’t usually check hats. I’ve been other places 
where you do, but not there before. That’s where I get that idea 
that it’s something new in an old situation. 

S. I think you feel more or less ashamed to admit that you do 
that sort of thing. 

M. Yes. That was the most exaggerated example. 

S. And you feel that it’s typical of much that you do? 


M. Yes. I like ball games. It’s just that when the place is different 
[I don’t like that trouble you have to go to. 


S. Perhaps it’s not exactly fear you feel, but more or less of an 
anxiety. 


M. Well, yes. I’m sort of groping around here. I sometimes 
wonder if I don’t want to appear natural. I don’t want to show a 
lack of experience in new situations. Does that make sense? 


S. How do you feel about it? 


® This and the counselor’s next two responses scem to be a very injudicious effort 
force a painful self-evaluation. Quite naturally it is strenuously resisted. The counselor 
was so much impressed by the significance of the previous revelation that he lost the 
nondirective focus. A more appropriate response might have been some such recognition 
of feeling as, “You feel that this was a pretty unusual sort of thing to do, is that it?” 
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M. I believe I’ve got something here. 
S$. I believe you have, too. 
M. Sometimes I wonder in my own mind if I’m not very much 
self-centered.*’ For instance, I always think other people are look 
ing at me when I go anywhere, and wondering about me. But | 
know they’re really not. 
S. You often feel people are interested in you, when you are in a 
strange group, but you really know that that isn’t true. 
M. That’s right. (Pause.) 
S$. Perhaps you’d like to carry that idea a little further. 
M. I think it hooks up with my doing something, if someone's 
along, so as to make a favorable influence on their opinion of me. 
If no one is along I don’t have to please anybody. Then I’m happy. 
§. I think you feel you are very sensitive to the criticism of others. 


M. Yes. I don’t enjoy leisure or any sort of pleasure unless I can be 
loing things well. Maybe I like to show off. 


S. You feel somewhat frustrated by not appearing to the best 
advantage ? 

M. I think that’s true. (Long pause. S. was about to suggest 
that M. look at his notes.) Let’s look and see if there’s anything else 
here. (Looks.) I guess I do things to seem smarter than the other 
fellow. I’m not sure whether I offer these careful services to policy 
holders because I think it’s right, or just to show off. It’s hard to 
make an honest judgment of yourself that way. 

S. You feel perhaps your idea of why you do things isn’t always 
correct; perhaps sometimes you feel ambiguous about your motives. 
M. Yes. I like to think I’m not completely selfish. For example, 
on the ride down here my wife asked me—she came along for the 
ride—she asked me if I’d take her down town and let her do som« 


shopping while I was up here. Now I got real pleasure from going 
out of my way to do that for her. So I wonder if I do things 
because I like to or because I’m unselfish; maybe it wasn’t unselfish, 
but why did I do it? It made me very happy. Perhaps I’m not 


10 bad. 


Another ex imple 


s 22 and 26 
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S. You feel perhaps your motives aren’t too selfish, then. 


M. Well, they’re self-centered. But I do things cheerfully for her 
and the kids. 

S. Perhaps you don’t approve of one’s being self-centered. 

M. Not if they’re always selfish. I feel sorry for that sort of person, 
(Pause.) I’m not certain about this. It’s hard to make an unbiased 
opinion, isn’t it? 

S. Yes, I believe sometimes it is. Perhaps you sort of feel one 
can’t always be sure about his own motives? 

M. I’m trying to dig it out, but I can’t always decide. I think a 
person has a tendency to figure out excuses for himself. I might 
tell you uncomplimentary things about myself, and then I wonder 
if I’m trying to find excuses for myself. 


S. You feel you sometimes might protect yourself from: honest 
judgments? 

M. Yes. I teel the same way in making excuses for my wife and 
kids. Maybe I’m just selfish. I don’t know how honest a person 
can be in forming self-criticisms. 

S. Sometimes you recognize that you want to protect yourself? 
M. No. I might have a tendency to blame my troubles on others 


but whenever I see myself doing it I try to stop it. That is when- 
ever I see I’m doing it. 


S. So you feel you ¢ry to be honest, and to avoid:self-defense? 


M. Yes, I do. I can’t help but think, here I am talking to you. Is 
it a way of putting something off, or am I really honest in being 
here? *” Do I really want to find the answer? I wish I knew 
My head gets in a whirl thinking about it. 


S. You feel coming in might perhaps be an effort to avoid facing 
your problems. 


M. Yes. I’m trying to throw it into somebody else’s lap. I might 
have to do it myself. A lot of these things are questions. I don’t 
know the answers.. I try to figure it out. I think I’m honest. I’ve 
read enough, not in real psychology, but in popular books on 
applied psychology. I got my idea about visualization of ideas 


82 See footnote 3. The recognition which follows this statement seems to be a rather 
good one because it gets at the depth of the feeling. 
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from a book back in 1916. Then I read it again last summer in 
Reader's Digest. 1 thought it must be out of date by now, but it’s 
still being published. (Long pause.) I think I’ve read enough. 
I’m satisfied there’s some merit in the scientific principles back of 
psychology. I should be able to get some help out of it. 

S. You feel perhaps psychology can help you to understand 
yi urself? 

M. It can’t help you to understand if you still feel yourself in some 
muddle after you've tried to analyze yourself. That’s why I’ve come 
to you. You can help me where I can’t do it myself. (Pause.)* 
S. You feel analyzing yourself has not been particularly helpful ?* 
M. Talking about yourself does help. You get further by doing 
something, even though the party you were talking about didn’t 
know any more about psychology than you did yourself. But psy- 
chology would have the advantage of helping you to be honest 
with yourself. 

S. So you feel a technical knowledge is helpful in understanding " 
your problems? 

M. On your side, but not on mine. It might help me but I couldn't 
do it alone, even if I did know it. You probably couldn’t handle 
your own problems alone, though you have the technical training. 
It’s having some one else to help work it out that counts. Don't 
you think that’s pretty good philosophy? 

S. Yes, I think it’s very good. Very well worked out.” 


M. I’ve often wondered. I believe I’d get a terrible kick out of 
studying psychology. (Long pause.) I seem to have run out of 


ideas. 


S. Perhaps you might look at your notes for some ideas. 


M. There’s nothing more there. I’ve decided that it was all used 
up. (Pause.) 

S. Maybe we might talk about your problem. 

M. I’m not sure I know what it is. I knew when I came in. Now 


[ don’t know but that maybe it’s just that I put things off. Even 
easy things, as long as I can. 


8 The client again expresses his dependence on the counselor 
$4 Supportive praise. See footnote 21. 
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S. (After pause.) I wonder if you put pleasant things off? 

M. I put off getting ready for them. 

S. How do you mean? 

M. I wouldn’t buy a ticket for anything in advance of when it has 
to be done. I don’t do anything before it has to be done. 

S. . . . (Illegible notes.) 

M. I don’t want to plan in advance. It ties me up. I never thought 
of it before. 

S. I wonder if you feel this has any bearing on your problem? 
M. Maybe the thing I said was the outgrowth of putting off most 
everything over a long period of years.** I haven’t been able to 
get myself to do things I don’t want to do. I’ve known that at least 
since I was fifteen years old. 


S. You feel perhaps this symbolized your real problem? 


M. Could be. I don’t know. Yesterday I was confident of my 
problem. But that was the immediate one. It may be that the 
other one is really back of it. I’ve always done it since I was in 
high school. Even after high school. I had a job, but when the 


war came along I enlisted in the Navy. I wasn’t called right away 
and my job started to go to pot. Maybe I’m getting right into 
something I don’t understand. After I knew I wasn’t going in 
right away my work just dragged along. Finally I got sick of it 
and went down to ————— (city) to the Marine Corps and asked 
them to get me out of the Navy and let me enlist with them so | 
could get started right away. That illustrates how I do things. 
Perhaps I was only trying to get away from my work, and not 
really to get into the Navy and do my duty. 


S. You think perhaps you were just trying to avoid your work? 
M. I don’t know. It’s too far back. I really can’t say. I won’t try 


to make conclusions unless I know the answer. That is, just to 
try to give you one. I’m commencing to wonder. 


S. You feel perhaps it’s very confusing, and that you’re more 


befuddled ? 


85 The client is again recognizing his weaknesses; he has reached a point of rather good 
insight. It is carried further in the paragraph which follows the counselor's response to this 
statement. 
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M. That’s right. I wonder. How about you, do you feel I’m getting 


more confused? 

S. No, I don’t think so. You’ve done some pretty deep thinking, | 
feel. 

M. I certainly hope you can see which way the answer lies. 


S. You feel perhaps you can’t recognize the problem yourself? +” 


M. No. (Pause.) I don’t know when I’m thinking the right thing. 
Sometirnes my ideas are coritradictory. 


S$. I think sometimes it’s a good idea to try to study out our motiva- 

tions. When we're not sure what we think, that sometimes makes 
. . 386 

it easier to see the answer to our behavior.” 


M. But I don’t seem to have amy motivations. That’s the trouble. 
They’re just lacking entirely. 


S. I think it’s an interesting debate whether it is true that anyone 
is ever really unmotivated. 


M. Yes, that’s true. A person always has a decision to make. You 
have to do something. Either you do go, or you don’t. I make 
too many negative answers. Well, that idea about too many nega- 
tive answers isn’t original with me. I read it in a book. But then, 
nothing’s new. Like a puzzle I solved for a fellow. How to 
make “II—VI” a true equation by moving only one match-stick. 


[ figured it out as “I= \/I.” Then later I happened to see a book 


['d read once which gave the answer. 


S. That happens sometimes, doesn’t it. (Pause.) I see our time’s 
up. Shall we plan on next Tuesday? 


M. Well, since you’re going to be away the latter part of the week, 
I wondered if we could make it Monday and Wednesday? 


§. I think perhaps that can be arranged. At least the first one on 
Monday. Let’s make it Monday at three, and we'll see about 
Wednesday later. 


8A very directiy tatement. The counselor at t 
therapeutic process by pointing out his own view; 

tement he carries this technique far beyond t 

tunately the clicnt does not resist this attempt, 


locked by hostility as a result of this incident 
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Tuirp Interview (Reported from Notes) 
Monday, February 16 


S. Well, how have things been going? 


M. I don’t know. I’m wondering when you're going to start doing 
> 37 


the talking? 
S. How much do you feel I ought to say? 


M. Nothing, I guess, till you feel I’ve given you something to talk 
about. Apparently you don’t, for you don’t say anything. Well, | 
thought about this thing a lot yesterday. I was busy today and 
didn’t have much time. But I decided yesterday that I gave you 
three conclusions, and that none are exactly right. The first was 
that I have a tendency to put things off; everything, that is. Well, 
that can’t be true, or it would end in complete inactivity. I don’t 
want that. I have to have something to do. I can’t just sit still 
But I do have a tendency to put some things off. What J wonder 
is, what is it that makes up the things I tend to put off? 


S. You feel that there is some sort of differential which causes you 
to put off certain types of things? 


M. Yes. It can’t be the physical activity, for I usually do the one 
that requires the most physical activity. And I don’t think it’s 
mental. No, I like to play around with mental problems. I like 
bridge better than to sit and talk. I like reading that makes me 
think. I don’t know what the answer is. Apparently it’s the things 
I think are going to be unpleasant. But the trouble is I don’t know 
what it is that makes them seem unpleasant. 


S. But you feel it’s the fact that some things are unpleasant that 
makes you put them off? 


M. Yes. I don’t know. I can’t analyze it. For example, such little 
things as delivering a finished policy. Ill put that sort of thing 
off for a long time when there’s no real reason why I should. 


S. You feel perhaps there’s something unpleasant about it but you 
don’t know what it can be? 


87 A very open effort to shift responsibility of the interview. Presumably we may say 
that the situation has not been structured adequately for the client, who is still expecting 
the more usual type of directive treatment. The response to this statement is entirely 
inadequate. A muc* more adequate response would have been, “Perhaps I ought to 
remind you of my o.~ nal description of what we can do here, etc.” Then the counsclor 
should repeat the fundamental elements of the “structuring of the interview,” as outlined 
in footnote 3. 
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M. I can’t see how it would be. Maybe it’s just a habit. But then 
how did I get into it? And when? 


S. You feel perhaps it’s something you picked up that you’ve just 4? 
been unable to get over? 


M. I don’t know. I can’t get the answer. That’s as far as I got on 
that. What was the second thing I told you? There were two or 
three other things I told you here. I can remember the third, but 
not the second. But they seemed to come in logical order. 


S. You said the first was that you have a tendency to put off 
unpleasant jobs. 


M. That’s right. I remember. The second was that I shy away 
from new situations or new elements or new persons. But that 
isn’t exactly true, because I like new problems. For example, in 
life insurance I like to have a man lay down his problem and then 
let me work out the best way of meeting it. These are all new 
situations that need to be handled separately. 


} 


S. So you feel that it’s not entirely true that you shy away from “ 
anything new? 

M. No, not exactly true. I can’t decide. Exactly what type of 
strange things it is, I’m not sure. 

S. Perhaps there’s some common characteristic that would fit the 
ones you avoid? 


M. I’ve tried to figure it out but I don’t get any answer at all. Is 
this the kind of thing you want me to do? 


S. Yes, that’s right. 


M. I’m trying to clarify my conclusions, but I’m not getting very 
far. It seems to leave me with a lot of loose threads. 


S. You don’t feel you’re getting it very well organized? 
M. No, not at all. There doesn’t seem to be much daylight in it. 


S. You feel it’s still pretty much confused to you? 


M. Yes, it’s worse than when I started. I was terribly amazed 
when you said Saturday that perhaps we were getting someplace. 
(Pause.) The third thing was, I wondered whether—it was a con- 
clusion first, then a question—whether I don’t try to give people 
reasons to satisfy them for the things I do. What is my reason for 
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doing these things? What’s my motivation? Is it simply the hope 
of getting approval or the fear of getting disapproval? That has 
been answered since Saturday.** It answers itself. If it satisfied 
somebody, I wouldn’t have to give reasons. I must have had some 
other reason. It answers itself. 


S. You feel perhaps the reasons you give only partly explain the 
actual reasons you have? 


M. Yes. I’ve tried to dig back into the things that have happened, 
as far as | can remember. In my own mind, I couldn’t get any 
place. Do you want me to go over it? 


S. How do you feel about it? 


M. I don’t know. I didn’t get any place. I can remember things 
as far back—well, here’s an example—when did I start putting 
things off? The last year in grade school I did my work pretty 
well; in fact they asked me to skip one grade, so I must have been 
doing things when I was supposed to. It musta’ been in high 
school. It took me four and one-half years to do the high-school 
course. Though, when I graduated I was fourth in my class. Of 
course, there were only twenty. Maybe something happened in 
high school. I don’t know. I had one year of college; University 
of ————. I wasa straight “A” student. I must have been doing 
things when I should back then. 

S. You feel you have had times when things went well? 

M. I’ve been trying to figure out if this thing is inherited, or if | 
got it when I was too young to know any better, or later when I 
grew up. Perhaps not before I put in the first year of school. In 
between high school and college I put in twenty-two months in 
the Marine Corps. That went well. 


S. So you feel you must have been meeting your responsibilities 
pretty well, then. 


M. There’s only one thing I can think of myself as an outside 
influence. I was the youngest boy in a large family. I had a 
younger sister. I was the only one who went in the service. Natu- 
rally, I became a little tin god around the house. Even with my 


38 It might be interjected that a great deal of important thinking occurs in the int 
between interviews. And this is one reason why it is quite possible that interviews shou 
not be at too rapid a frequency. It seems probable that twice a week is frequent enough 
in most cases. See Rogers’ Counseling and psychotherapy. 
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father and mother. When I was in France my younger sister 
died. I came back the baby of the family. The rest were all 
married comfortably. My one brother was quite well fixed. And 
my sister married a well-fixed man. In fact, he paid all my 
expenses in college. Maybe that thing of being so important went 
» my head. Maybe having everybody waiting on me that way 
made me so spoiled that I haven’t been able to get along since 
without that attention. Maybe I haven’t been abie to stand not 
having people insisting on taking care of me and looking up to 
me.” It might have affected my whole life. 


iL. 


S. You feel that attention and extra consideration may have had a 
pretty marked influence on your life? 

M. It might have been the breaking-off point. I don’t know 
whether that’s what’s broken me up or not. Here’s what’s hap- 
pened since. I was an auto salesman for three years but I wasn’t 
successful. In fact I was a flop. Then I became an accountant at 
— (corporation), and I did very well, there. That is, I did 
very well by the company, but not by myself. I had such poor 
relations with my boss that I lost the job. I made the auditor 
mad because I made suggestions, and didn’t take him into con- 
sideration. He complained that he couldn’t get along with me 
and since he had been there twenty years I had to go. But they 
took my suggestions about revising their setup there. I recognize 
that it was my own fault that I lost that job, although at the time I 
didn’t think so. Then I had six months with an industrial life- 
insurance company. I was barely hanging on there and I didn’t 
want to hang on. The superintendent insisted I try. Then I left 
that and got another job. Another agent helped me and I did 
very well. In fact I was the second largest producer in ————— 
(area). In fact, I got promoted to assistant superintendent. The 
first year I had the best record. The second year was a big bust. 
Maybe it’s an alibi, but I blame that on the superintendent moving 
to —————— (city). I couldn’t get along with the new one. 


S. You feel your personalities weren’t compatible? 


M. I don’t know. Probably it was my own fault. / was working 
for him. Although then I didn’t think it was my fault. Then I 
had about—I’d been in life insurance for about fourteen years. 


The client's insight here has become pretty clear. He will later relapse slightly, but 


nly temporarily. 
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Four years were pretty good, six I barely made a living, and four | 
didn’t make a living. I haven’t brought in much about this past 
part because I didn’t think it was important. My trouble happened 
earlier. 


S. You feel that the course of your problems was determined at an 
earlier period ? 

M. Seems so. I wasn’t accomplishing anything sometime ago. | 
can go to most anybody that wants a salesman and convince him 
I’m the man, and then after I get the job, I can’t keep it. 


S. You feel there’s some sort of blocking that keeps you from 
doing your best? 


M. I don’t know. That’s what I’m trying to find out. (Pause.) 
Another illustration is this. Persuade some employer to take the 
premiums out of the pay checks regularly. I’ve sold four employers 
on that. There are ten other men in the agency and all the rest of 
them have only two all together. But I haven’t got hal* as much 
business as any one of them could have. 


S. You feel that there’s something wrong that keeps you from 
getting ahead ? 


M. I can’t seem to do the things they do without having very 
much trouble. Here’s another example. One of these employers 
has 350 employees. I get $250 per month in premiums. But $160 
all comes from one man. Why can’t I get the other guys to take 
more? They’re the ones really need it. But I don’t do it. I sit 
around and tell myself these things, but I might as well admit 
I’m a failure. 


S. You feel your experiences at selling have been pretty much a 
failure? 
M. Can’t be anything else. My education’s better than these other 
guys, too. But some do more than I do. It’s because they work 
harder. 


S. You feel your trouble is that you just don’t work hard enough? 


M. That’s right. 
S. It makes you feel pretty much disgusted with yourself? “ 


#9 Probab!y an erroneous interpretation; it was not accepted. 
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M. I feel so helpless because I don’t know how to make myself do it 
right. 

S. You feel that to learn some way of forcing yourself is the 
answer to the problem? 

M. I think so. (Pause.) I said my problem was in going out to 
see these people, but now I’m not sure that it is. If there is some 
way I can find of correcting my personality or disposition, or char- 
acter; or had I better get out and get into something that I’m better 
fitted for? Frankly I don’t know. 

S. Sometimes you think maybe there is something that can be 
done to help you change, but sometimes you think the only way 
would be to get into some other line of work? 


M. That’s right. That’s what I’m not sure of. I don’t know enough 
about why a human mind or a man’s personality works as it does. 
What is it that gives them push and zip? I can’t decide if it’s 
possible to change. Or whether I ought to have somebody tell me 
it’s impossible. I’m asking for some reasonable answers from scien- 
tific and technical experience. 

S. I think perhaps you’re trying to throw it off onto me to decide 
what you ought to do. 


M. No, I’m trying to get you to tell me what to do to fix myself. 
Just like if I went to a doctor. Tell me if it’s something that can be 
taken care of. Perhaps it’s incurable. Can a psychologist tell me 
what I ought to do to fix myself? “ 


S. Perhaps you feel that you really can’t change yourself? 


M. I wouldn’t say I can’t. Maybe there is no answer. I haven't 
reached any conclusions. 


S. I think perhaps you want me to give you some cut-and-dried 
answer that will tell you what you can or can’t do. I wonder 


whether the question isn’t whether if I gave you such an answer 
you would accept it from me? 


41 At this point the counselor was offered a fine opportunity to “restructure” the 
ounseling setup, i.c., to redefine the part he is to play in the interviews and the responsi- 
bility which the client must carry. . 

42 The theory here expressed is good, but the expression is too abrupt. In previous cases 
it has been observed that the client seems to be unable to accept such advice, but it is not 
likely that he will understand this fact at the present stage of treatment. That he sees this 
point at least partially, however, is indicated in the discussion which follows about the 
necessity for proof. Herein is the major criticism of the giving of advice; such a procedure 
rests upon the prestige of the counselor and tends, apparently, to stimulate a negativistic 
reaction on the part of the client, 1.¢., an effort to show the counselor that he is wrong 
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M. Well, I guess you’d have to back it up a little bit. 

S. I'd have to prove some way that I was right? 

M. Not necessarily to prove. That might be very difficult to do. 
[t might be necessary for me to take a course in psychology to 
understand you. But I’d expect you to explain your reasons. | 
don’t think I'd believe it the way I should to have it do me any 
good, unless you did. 

S. But when we first started I mentioned that vou never would 
get any answer like that. That it was something that couldn’t be 
given. 

M. I thought you would say, “This is what I think is wrong with 
you.” You would outline a general program or course I would 
have to do to change my personality. Then it would be up to me 
to decide whether it was worth while. 


S. But you want me to hold out an answer? 


M. Don’t you feel it would do me good if you would tell me the 
answer? Perhaps you already know it.** 

S. The reason that I can’t tell you an answer is that I doubt if vou 
would be able to accept it. That’s why I want to see the answer 
come from you, yourself. 


M. It seems to me tough the way I might have to wander around 
here. I keep wandering around in a circle.“ 


S. I wonder why? 
M. I don’t know. 


S. Is it perhaps an example of the sort of disguise you spoke of 
before; where you do some things to avoid the real reason? “ 


‘8 It becomes more and more apparent that the client feels the counselor knows the 
answer but isn't willing to give it. The counselor himself, in his next statement, further 
strengthens this impression He would have done better to say something to the effect 
that “Any answer I might give is the kind of thing 7 would do, but it isn’t probable that 
it would fit your problems, for you are a different individual; that’s why we have to work 
together until we find what you yourself think is the best thing to do.” 

44 The client's well-justified resentment is rather openly expressed here; he feels he is 
being allowed to wander around alone. It is obvious that the situation had not been 
udequately explained to him. The counselor’s response to his last statement is a very 
inappropriate sort of directive question which could not be expected to assist the therapeutic 
process. It appears that the counselor has allowed himself to be annoyed by the client's 
repro is saying in effect “Well, it's your own fault, isn’t it?’’ Quite naturally the 
lie not going to be taken in on such an implication. 

45 The counselor here actually makes a very direct implication although he masks it in 
an innocent-looking question. Although perhaps the counselor is quite correct, it is note 
worthy that the client rejects the idea completely. That is, we believe, very typical of the 
sort of response one may expect for the majority of directive or coercive interpretations 
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M. I can’t seem to work that in in any way. What I said was that 
| give reasons that may not be real reasons. I do do that. There 
isn’t any argument. What I can’t get is the reason why I'll sit here 
and lay out a whole day’s work and then I'll figure all kinds of 


reasons why I shouldn’t do it. 
S. You feel you keep going around? 
M. Sure, but why? 


S. You feel, perhaps, in your thinking here you’re groping around 
ind haven’t covered any ground. 


M. I can’t see any. I know people who are successful in some job. 
With the exception of one, they seem to have something to keep 
them going. There doesn’t seem to be any difference except that 
| don’t have it. 


S$. You feel you need to find that one thing that is lacking? 


M. Maybe it isn’t one thing. I don’t know. All I know is, they 
work and I don’t. When I was assistant superintendent I had a 
man working for me who was just like me. When I was pushing 
him he was the best agent. I was steamed up for a year. When 
| went to the dogs, he went faster. Now he’s in a factory. But 
he should be selling insurance. He was a swell guy. And he 
knew insurance. 

S$. You feel that he had the same sort of thing stopping him that 
you have? 

M. I don’t know. They’re two similar cases. He knew the busi- 
ness, but he just faded out. Nobody ever got the answer. There 
are two men that are more mystified about me than I am about 
myself. Well, one isn’t mystified. He says I’m just plain lazy. 
But that answer doesn’t seem adequate. Nobody is plain lazy. 
You do what you want to do, that’s all. 


§. That’s a good point you have there. 


M. There’s nothing wrong with me physically either. I lost interest 
in active sports but it isn’t a physical problem. I don’t know. 


S. You feel it isn’t physical ? 7! 
M. No. (Long pause.) 
S. I see our time’s up. Since you’re in something of a hurry I’m 
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going to suggest something I usually wouldn’t.“ In your thinking 
in the next two days you might consider two points. In what way 
were you different when you were successful from the way you 
are at the present time? Second: Think some more about the 
matter of your being a tin god to your family. 


M. I wondered, since I’m in a hurry, if I couldn’t come in tomorrow 
too. You said we made pretty good progress when I saw you 
Saturday, right after Friday. Of course, you’re the doctor, and 
P’ll do what you think is best. Perhaps you don’t have the time. 


S. I think it would be best not to do that. It wouldn’t be good 
to hurry too much. Your thinking outside of here is very helpful. 
I know you’d like to progress as quickly as possible, but I think 
from your own point of view it would be best to skip tomorrow 
and come in Wednesday at three.“ 


M. O.K. That’s all right, I guess. 


(As we were going out Mr. M. asked me, “By the way, what is 
your position in the University? Do you teach?” I answered that 
I was clinical assistant and that I did part-time teaching. He asked 
me if I had a Ph.D., and I answered that I was still working 
for it.**) 


FourtH Interview (Transcribed from Phonographic Record)® 


Wednesday, February 18 


S. This is clinic day, so we have things kind of helter-skelter 
today. 


M. I noticed it seemed more busy than usual. 


#6 The theoretical aspects of this sort of suggestion are discussed in Rogers’ Counseling 
and psychotherapy. The general feeling there is that such suggestions regarding the nature 
of the client's thinking between interviews should be used with great caution; it may 
perhaps serve certain legitimate interests if judiciously used. 

#7 The counselor meant this very sincerely. Already he believed that the interviews 
were taking place too rapidly. It is interesting to contrast the small progress made between 
the first two interviews with the marked progress made between the fourth and fifth, 
where the interval was a full week. Of course, these situations are not strictly comparable 
because they occur at different stages of the therapeutic process. 

48 The counselor interpreted this questioning as a hostility, or at least a resentment of 
the imposed authority. Or possibly the client has begun to wonder “Is he able to help me?” 
The counselor actually feared that the client might break the contact. Apparently, however, 
the counselor had managed to structure the situation enough that the client still felt he 
might have a chance of being helped. And it is rather significant that real progress ozcurred 
between this and the next interview. 

49 Except for obvious editing, this is a verbatim record of the interview. 
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S. M-hm. That’s right. 


M. Say, while I think about it—when we started—when we started 
this first day you said that at some time in the future it might be 
a good idea for me to, if I wanted to, to look at the notes you've 
taken. 

§. M-hm. That’s right. 

M. I don’t know whether you want to do that during the time that 
we're working here or whether you want me to look at them after 
we're through, or what, but I would like to see what you’ve written. 
S$. All right, well—yes, well, we'll arrange that. Now just when- 
ever you would like to do that. It probably—we could either do it 
sometime at the end of the period or something like that if you’d 
just like to look over the—or—we could do it during a period— 
just whichever way— 

M. Well, whichever way you want to take the time. I’d rather 
like to look at some— 


S$. All right, sure. 


M. I have been curious right along, but I’ve left it go, and you 


said—(pause). Say, when, uh—when I get the answer to this 
thing, is it liable to come to me just like that? (Snaps fingers.) 


S. (Laugh.) Uh— 


M. I got a reason for askin’ that question. 


§. I think perhaps that might be more or less what will take place. 
You may find that it works out fairly slowly, but I think perhaps 
it’s much more liable you'll begin to feel that way rather quickly.” 


M. For an hour yesterday this thing was over, and— (laughs). 
S. M-hm. Go ahead and tell me some more about that. 


M. I had the answer to this thing just as clear in my mind for an 
hour yesterday as anything you could imagine. Uh, I knew what 
I had to do to take care of it. 


S. M-hm. 


50 The counselor probably surmised that the client had reached a very sudden insight 
Also the counselor followed the notion that one 


nto a possible solution of his problem. 
This depends on one’s 


characteristic attribute of insight is that it seems to occur suddenly. 
definition of course. Clinicians frequently speak of “gradual insight,” a term which would 
imply that they think of the word as meaning “self-knowledge.” Such a definition is 
admittedly more literal than the counselor’s. 
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M. And I was just scared to death I didn’t have the courage to do it. 
S. M-hm. You felt like it was pretty big stuff. 4’ 


M. I'm telling you I never—I never had anything so clear in my 
mind at any time—I was never so sure of anything as I was—and 
it came to me just like—that’s the reason I asked the question “Will 
it come to a flash,” because it came—something that I wasn’t 
thinkin’ about at all—I was trying to—it was during the noon hour 
yesterday, and I was trying to make some connection or do some- 
thing about—oh, that period just after I got out of the service that 
you told me it might be desirable to think about.” 


S. M-hm. 


M. All of a sudden it just popped into my head—I’ve had this all 
my life—I’ve had a habit of hiding little things—I don’t mean—I 
mean little things that I’ve done. 


S. M-hm. 


M. And as a result of it, this was—I could have just raved on about 
this for an hour yesterday *—right now it’s hard to put it into 
words. 


S. M-hm. You felt pretty much stewed up about it, uh— 


M. Yeah, I really did. And as a result of hiding these things— 
little things that I’ve done that weren’t really important at all, and 
probably if I’d just told somebody about them why they’d never 
think anything of it—uh—I’ve got into the habit of uh—of just 
hidin’ too many things and of—when I’m not hidin’ what I did 
why my reasons for doin’ it—(pause) and the result of the thing 
is that I’ve got so many things that I’m worried about somebody 
findin’ out—probably don’t amount to two raps if they do find 
them out, most of ’em— 


S. M-hm. 
M. That I just, well, I don’t like to see anybody for fear those things 
are goin’ to come up.” 


51 Perhaps this indicates that the counselor’s “advice” at the end of the last interview 
was helpful in this case. It is rather frequently observed, however, that clients tend to 
ignore these last-minute directions, and to follow their own line of thinking. 

52It is not unusual to find this insight producing a strong pleasurable feeling. This 
would seem to favor the basic tenet of nondirective therapy, that the client wishes to 
improve. 

583 A new level of self-recognition or insight. 
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S. M-hm. 

M. I thought—why heavens, I remember sayin’ to Mr. Snyder that 
| don’t tell my wife my troubles because I don’t want to bother 
her, and the—probably the real reason I don’t tell ’em is because I 
don’t want her to know I have any. 

S. M-hm. 

M. I’m too smart to have troubles. 

S. M-hm. 


M. I figured the first thing for me to do, to get this mess straight- 
ened out, is to go home and to lay the whole thing right out on 
her lap.”* 


S. M-hm. 


M. And the next thing to do is to go around and see a lot of other 
people and tell them a lot of things. (Laughs.) 


S. M-hm. 


M. And from here on never to hide anything from anybody. Do 
what I want to do when I want to do it and if it steps on anybody’s 
toes, why let it step on ’em. 

S. M-hm. 


M. I was thinkin’ about all this for about an hour. I was so—I 
was so enthusiastic about the thing right at the time that I almost 
took the telephone to call up to see if you were down here, so I 
could come down and talk to you about it.” (Laughs.) 


S. M-hm. 
M. Yesterday afternoon. That’s the way I was feelin’ right then. 


S. You really thought you’d come across something that meant 
something to you? 


M. Yeah. Then I had to—I had something I had to do, so I went 
ahead and did it and never thought about it. I had to keep busy 
the rest of the afternoon with other things. Last night I was 
alone—my wife was out toa club. After the kids went to bed, why 


54 The beginning of a positive program for self-treatment. Experience suggests that if 
the client had been told to do this he would have found a hundred reasons why he should 
not comply. 

55 It is, of course, only speculative, but we wonder, because of the frequency of this sort 
of thing, whether it doesn’t represent the client’s determination that he should have had 


his way about being given an appointment on the preceding day 
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I started thinkin’ about the thing and didn’t get the same (few 
words missing, needle stuck) . . . It was just like some of the 
other things that I’ve talked to you about—maybe it’s so and 
maybe it isn’t, but I was just all burning up with that thing for 
about an hour. 

S. M-hm. Well, how do you feel about it now? 


M. Just as I tell you—my—lI ¢hink I’ve got something. I mean 
there is something that I have to take care of. 

S. M-hm. 

M. I’m not sure right now like I was for a little while yesterday 
that that’s the thing. I’m not so sure that just because—yesterday 
I just felt all I had to do was go on with my work and everything’s 
goin’ be all right. 


S. M-hm. 


M. That’s the feeling I had. Now I’m not so sure.” 


I am—I do 


rather feel that the analysis was right—I mean that I do do those 
things and I’ve got to quit doing them, and that I’ve got to quit 
kiddin’ myself that I’m tryin’ to protect somebody else when 
actually I’m runnin’ away from the results of my own actions and 


sidesteppin’ things—that’s what it amounts to. I’ve got to quit 
doin’ that—but I’m not so sure that that’s the whole answer to the 
thing—I’m not so sure that I can just do that and then everything’s 
automatically going to take care of itself. 


S. M-hm. 
M. I did feel that way for a while yesterday. 
S. M-hm. For a while you felt that you had really gotten the 


answer to everything and now you feel—while you’re not sure it’s 
the answer to everything, you know that it’s something. 


M. It’s part of the answer. 


S. M-hm. 


M. It’s part of the answer—there’s no question about it. (Pause.) 
In other words, though—that’s been goin’ on over a long period of 
years, and the result of it is that I have—well, rather a sneaking 
feeling about it. 


56 A slight relapse takes place. He has seen the solution but, as he has already asked, is 
he going to have the courage to carry it out? Quite naturally, that prospect is not going 
to be so exciting. 
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s. You feel that you sort of have to hide away from things—or 
hide things? 

M. Yeah. Darn little things that don’t amount to a rap. (Long 
pause.) As a result of it, I don’t believe I know when I’m being 
honest—with myself or with anybody else. 

S. You think that this tendency to hide things keeps you from 
really knowing what your real attitudes are—what your real 
feelings are? 

M. That’s right. (Long pause.) I wouldn’t be surprised if basically 
that’s the—this particular thing is at the back of this whole situation. 
S. M-hm. You feel this might be what is actually causing you this 


particular situation ? 


M. Yes. M-hm. I mean that’s what—at least that’s what—that 
was the origin of it, and it’s grown up now to where I’m not so sure 
that takin’ care of one thing is goin’ to solve the problem. 


S. M-hm. 


M. As I say, I’m not even sure I’ve got the courage to do the one 
thing. 

S. M-hm. You feel it’s a pretty—pretty difficult job to try to 
change that after such a long period. 


M. Listen—the only way I can see to do it and do it right—well, 


| suppose there are two ways to do it when you really think about 


it. I could change my disposition and my churacteristics so that I— 

h, I don’t—I’m absolutely indifferent to what anybody should 
think about me. I should convince myself that—what’s the differ- 
ence if they do find out what I’ve been like in the past. Maybe | 
can go along from here on that basis, but from here on I would 
do—that is, I would not attempt to hide anything but I wouldn’t 
4ttempt to do anything to cover up—to rectify the condition as it 
exists right now, do you know what I’m drivin’ at? 


S. M-hm. 


M. Well, that’s one way and I’m not so sure that that way would 
be satisfactory—that is, I think it probably takes a stronger char 
acter than J am to do that. The other way is to go to Mrs. M—— 


6 


(wife)—and this is most important o- all—and say to her something 
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like this.°’ “That I’ve been a pretty darn weak sister over all these 
years and I’ve been havin’ troubles of all kinds which I haven’t told 
you anything about—kiddin’ myself all the time that I was doin’ 
it for your benefit so that you wouldn’t have anything to worry 
about, when actually I was hidin’ the thing from you—to protect 
my own pride so that you wouldn’t know that I was in any diff- 
culty. I am in tough shape and I need some help.” (Nervous 
laugh.) That’s the other way, and it takes some courage to do it, 
Mister, don’t think it doesn’t. (Laugh.) Whether I got it or not 
I don’t know. 

S. M-hm. You feel that would take a good bit of force to do 
something like that. 

M. It’s been goin’ on with her for fifteen years. (Pause.) 


S. You feel that that last solution would be really the best way to 
handle the thing? 

M. I don’t think there’s any question there, sir. 

S. M-hm. 

M. Now will you tell me something? 

S. Well, I— 


M. Do you think-—do you think P’ve been honest in my thinking 
about this thing—just what we’ve been talking about here so far, 
and do you think that my second way to handle that thing is the 
best way? Or don’t you want to tell me? 


S. Well, I'd rather not, because I'd rather have you figure it out 
for yourself. 


M. All right. (Pause.) 


S. You did do pretty well by yourself this time, really, didn’t you? 


M. I think maybe I did. (Pause.) Peculiar thing about the way it 
happened, too. I mean—it just came like that, and after I—I have 
been strugglin’ around over this thing. I’ve done a lot of thinkin’"— 
hustlin’ back and forth from one thing to another seeming to get 
no place. I think I have got something to hang on there—I mean 
something to tie to, and I don’t think I have had before. 


57 This was not spoken lightly, but slowly and with very deep feeling. Even the 
contemplation of this course of action seemed to be a rather frightening prospect. 

58 The counselor was unduly cautious in his use of praise, because of his feeling that this 
client depended rather heavily upon it. He realized immediately, however, that he was 
being niggardly and tried to make amends in his following statement. 
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s. (After pause.) You think that perhaps this is offering you a 
real solution—a real thing that you might be able to use? 

M. Uh, I’m not sure it’s the solution to the whole thing. And, 
uh—maybe this is going back to my— (laughs) previous methods 
of finding false reasons for things—I don’t know. I wish I did. 
But I don’t think I have to say anything to her about this until I’m 
convinced that I’ve got the whole answer to the problem, so that 
I can say “Here’s what I’ve done, here’s what I think I can do from 
here on, here’s what I think’s the answer to this thing.” Maybe 
that’s just a lack of courage, maybe it’s alibi-ing for myself again, 
but I honestly believe that this is thinkin’ of her.*° 

S. M-hm. 

M. If I’m anywhere near—if I’m anywhere near to a complete 
answer to my problems there’s no use in worrying her about ’em 
for even a few days until I get the answer—or a few weeks or 
whatever it may be. I think that’s honest. 

S. M-hm. You're not absolutely certain that you’re being honest 
there, but you feel that you’re trying to be, and that it looks that 
way—best that way as far as you can see it. 

M. Yeah, I really do. (Long pause.) I know how I felt yesterday, 
now. I just felt that if I go do that with her—just lay that thing 
out the way I told you—not that that girl hasn’t got every confi- 
dence in the world in me because she has—but if I'd just go lay 
all that out to her I'd feel so good when it was over that I could do 
every—anything. 

S. M-hm. 

M. Whatever else it took to do the job I could do it after that was 
done once. That was gonna be so darn tough to do that other 
things’d be easy by comparison. 


S. M-hm. 


M. Now, I don’t—I’m not so sure about that now. 


S. At first you felt if you more or less unburdened yourself about 
this it would clear up a great deal of that weight that was bothering 


you there. 
M. That’s right. (Long pause.) Well, that really is—is all that 


59 Already the client is beginning to recognize his motivation in wishing to evade the 
bvious course of action. 
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I’ve got done and the only thing that’s—all my thinkin’ since then’ 
been along the same line of tryin’ to get myself back in the same 
mood I was in for an hour yesterday, and I haven’t done it. 

S. M-hm. It’s a— 

M. You know if I could—if I could uh—maintain that feeling that 
I had there yesterday it wouldn’t make any difference whether 
that was really the answer to the problem or not—it would do. 
(Laugh.) 

S. It really was an exciting or encouraging sort of feeling, 
wasn't it? 

M. Yes, it was. It really was. I say, whether it was really the right 
answer to what’s been botherin’ me or not, it would’a served. 


S. M-hm. (Pause.) So you feel now you’d sort of like to recap. 
ture some of that—that early— 


M. Enthusiasm. 
S. Enthusiasm. M-hm. 


M. If a man could feel convinced all the time of any one thing as 
[ did of that for a little while yesterday, he could do anything. 


S. M-hm. (Pause.) it really must have been something that had 
a good bit of bearing to your problem to give you that—that 
amount of pep and strength.” 


M. It must, and yet I—I can’t uh—well, I suppose it could be. 
(Pause.) You know, when I really get--I don’t know—one reason 
for losin’ that enthusiasm or whatever it may be, may be that I’m 
more—I think I am, more analytical if (word blurred)—I don’t 
know whether that’s the word I want to say or not—or logical, 
uh—in my—that is, when I consciously think about things I am 
more than I am when I act by emotion. 


S. M-hm. 
M. Oh, I want—I want to know in my own mind definitely that— 
uh, I’ve got the answer to anything. 
S. M-hm. 
6° This statement by the counselor is a projection of his own opinion rather than a simple 


recognition of feeling. The client is very uncertain, however, about whether it should be 


accepted. 
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M. Well, for instance—I’ve worked a little bit—just a couple 
times—cases with a man 

(Here there takes place a five-minute discussion of a case which Mr. M. used 
to illustrate his own conscientiousness. He refused to take advantage of a situation 
where he could have written a $30,000 policy, because he was not sure but that the 
arrangement under which it was being offered was something of a misrepresenta- 
ion. He went to great pains to analyze the situation, and finally explained to the 

nt that the policy would only save him money if interest rates remained at their 
present low level, and if income-tax rates continued to increase for the next four 
years.) 

.« That’s what I say—I—I always have to convince myself in 
my own mind before I can say anything to anybody else, or before 
I can act on it myself. I’m not—it took an awful long time to 
explain to you what I’m talkin’ about, but I—I couldn’t think of 
anything else righ: then that would do it. I’m not convinced 
thoroughly in my own mind that I have the whole answer to the 
problem but I don’t suppose I will until I can figure out some way 
for myself to—if it’s possible for me to do it—figure out some way 
how this very definitely—I don’t know whether—I don’t know 
whether it does explain everything or not, but at least I’m not 
convinced that it does. 

S. M-hm. So you feel that while this is partially in the right 
direction it isn’t the whole answer and you're not going to be 
satisfied until you see every point very logically? 

M. Well, I just don’t know whether it’s the whole answer—It 
may be. (Long pause.) 

S. You feel you’re going to . . . (defective line) . . . or have 
this worked out as the whole answer, or else something else? 


M. That’s right. (Pause.) I could go at this a lot better if you 
could explain one thing to me. This is—this is a mental problem— 
right? (S. nods.) Yet I’m gonna get the answer to this and know 
| got the answer to it, when I don’t understand the—my own 
mental processes, any more than I could get the answer to some 


physical ailment when I don’t understand physiology. (Laugh.) 


S. So what you're really wondering—“ 


M. How—how—how am I gonna do this? Is—is—you’re sure 
that it’s possible for me to do it? That’s what I am getting at. 


61 The counselor was about to say, “So what you're really wondering is how you're 
going to solve this problem without advice from me?” 
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S. M-hm. Yes, I feel very sure of that. That you'll be able to 
work this out and you'll be able to work it out yourself.” 


M. You know the mental processes. I don’t. That’s what I’m 
sayin’. I don’t see how I do this when I don’t under—in fact I was 
wonderin’ when it would be a good thing for me to start gettin’ 
ahold of a book on the basic psychology—principles of psychology, 
and start readin’ it, so I know what I’m workin’ at here—if I got 
to work this thing out for myself. I was wondering that. But if 
you’re—you say that the answer will come if I keep strugglin’ 
around, why, I'll keep strugglin’. 


S. (Laugh.) All right. (Pause.) You feel a little bit puzzled 
to understand how it’s gonna’ come through when you don’t feel 
you understand the route yet. You wonder just what— 


M. Why— 
S. What is going to be the— 


M. I don’t understand the instrument that I’m—or the organ that 
I’m dealing with in this things. After all, why—I don’t under- 
stand it. I probably know a little bit more about my body than 
the average person because I’ve studied some of it in order to know 
how to take care of my kids—I’ve always been very much interested 
in that, but at the same time I wouldn’t try to doctor myself. 
Sometimes my wife thinks I do a little bit too much with the kids, 
but I wouldn’t—anything serious, I wouldn’t try to doctor myself. 
I don’t know how I’m gonna’ work out my own answer to this 


thing. (Pause.) 


S. It’s still a little bit puzzling because it’s the first time some- 
body’s—has told you that they wouldn’t—wouldn’t give you advice 
or an answer, and that you would get the answer or advice yourself. 


M. No, I wouldn’t uh—I wouldn’t say that that’s the reason. 
That—uh, just because you said you wouldn’t give me advice. I'm 
willing to go along on this thing. If you say I can do it—it’s a 
mystery to me how I’m going to get the answer—(pause), any 


62 This is not strictly true. The counselor is overemphasizing the necessity of independ- 
ence of the client. If the client could work out the problem without the help of a counselor 
he would not have come in for treatment. Obviously neither counselor nor client believes 
that therapy will occur without a mutual working-out of the feelings. The counselor 
knows that he is not going to be put in the position of giving advice, but he is not careful 
enough to explain the significance of his role in the uncovering of the client’s truc feelings. 
He might well have reviewed for the client the counselor’s position in the therapeutic 
interview. 
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more than how I would know how to start my automobile motor 
if something goes wrong with that motor—within certain very 
limited things—that is, I can look to see if the spark-plug wires are 
on there, and I can—I can know if the battery’s down or a few—I 
can tell whether it’s getting gas, but, beyond that—why I’m lost. 
Well, I feel the same condition exists here. I’m tryin’ to find out 
something—what’s wrong with my mind when I don’t understand 
the processes of mind—if it’s a mental problem and I don’t— 
(pause). While we're talkin’ about mental problems the thought 
popped into my head—it’s a question—in real, modern psychol- 
ogy—is the brain and the mind the same thing? 


S. Well, for an actual te—if you want an actual technical answer 
to that, I would have to say that probably we don’t know, because 
neither one of the—well, the term “brain” has been very well 
defined, but the term “mind” has never been very well defined. 
So—even when you ask me a simple basic question like that I can’t 
give you a very good answer. (Laugh.) (Pause.) The term 
“brain” refers to a physiological structure. 

M. H-hm. 

S. And the term “mind” is generally used to refer to a thought 
process. 

M. Well, in other words, it is considered now, or is it (laughs)— 
I should say, is it considered now that the brain doesn’t just func- 
tion of it’s own accord—that there is something that makes the 
brain go around? Is it—is that, uh— 


§. That’s about right, m-hm.” 


M. Which you can call a mind, or— 
S. M-hm. (Pause.) 


M. Well, darn it, if all that’s uh—I’m—I been askin’ you these 
questions for a—I had a reason (laugh) back of askin’ some of 


these things. 
S. M-hm. 


M. And so far if—if what I’ve asked you here is right, this—this 


68 The counselor did not feel, of course, that this was a very adequate representation 
of his view of the body-mind problem, but he was reasonably certain that a technical 
discussion of that issue would scarcely contribute to therapeutic progress. Quite obviously 
the psychological background of the client would not justify a very careful explanation, 
either. 
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book on applied psychology which I told you I’ve read off-and-on 
for the last ten years—it isn’t a book—it’s a small set of books— 
apparently is still sound. The methods they give in there ought 
to work. (Pause.) 


S. You feel that seems more or less consistent with—with any 
ideas I’ve suggested and probably it would have an answer. 


M. I tell you, I made it work in a couple small things but I can’t 
make it work in big ones, and I wonder if I jumped into the big 
ones too fast. 


S. M-hm. (Pause.) 


M. Whoever—whoever wrote that book must have been pretty 
sound at the time he wrote it. (Pause.) It’s a—was a very well- 
reasoned-out thing except that—darn, what I should have done with 
that thing a couple of years ago was to get ahold of a book on basic 
psychology, or the phases of it, a good modern book and studied it 
and found out if what was in the real newer books was—agreed 
with what was in that one—if it was I could have probably con 
vinced myself that I ought to keep on with that thing. 


S. M-hm. (Pause.) You feel perhaps in one of these technical 
books you’re going to find enough about mental processes that it'll 
lead you to a way to answer your own problem? 

M. Well here—when I read—when I read this—listen, if the—if 
the methods of handling your life, making your character, that are 
laid down in that book are sound, a man can do anything with 
himself that he wants to do. 


S. M-hm. 


M. Of course within the limits of his own mental capacity, because 
[ presume some people do have higher—are more highly intelligent 
than others. But my old—this analytical mind that I’m tellin’ you 
about a while ago, I—I follow this thing through—I follow all their 
arguments, and I can’t find anything wrong with em. But I know 
that he knows more about his subject than I do. So maybe there 
are flaws in there that I can’t find. And maybe because of the 
flaws that are in there are the reason that the methods that worked 
for me on little things weren’t good enough to work on big things. 


S. M-hm. 
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M. The chances are the reason that they didn’t work for me was 
because I wasn’t sold enough. 


S. M-hm. You feel maybe that the reason this didn’t work for 
you on bigger problems was that you didn’t have enough actual 
confidence in it to try to carry it over to these. 


M. Well, I tried to carry it over but I probably didn’t have enough 
actual confidence to make it work . . . (about one sentence is 
blurred). . . . You know—what I think—what I think maybe I’m 
gonna do, if you think it’s a good idea—I believe it would help— 
there are twelve basic laws that are laid out in that set of books. 
Next time I come, I’m—I’m gonna write those twelve things down. 
[ can—I can—I learned them off by heart once, and I know the 
first four or five of them right now—bring all twelve of em down; 
ind ask you that, so far as modern psychology knows, those things 
we true.” 


S. M-hm. 


M. I believe I can make some use—I believe I—I’d have more 
confidence that—after that—that this darn—that these darn things 
mught to work for me. If—if they work a fellow can do any darn 


things with himself. Now I don’t know whether psychologists 
now believe that that’s true or whether they don’t, but if what this 
has laid out here is true, why you can, now that’s—you just make 
anything out of yourself that you set out to do. 


S. M-hm. So you feel if you could bring those in and I were to 
say—yes— 

M. There isn’t any—there isn’t any—if you would say to me that 
so far as—well, these things were written about 1918—if you would 
say to me that “So far as I know from all my study of psychology 
everything that’s down there is the truth,” I think I could believe 
that they are the truth—and uh—of course if they’re not, why after 
all they’re so much water over the dam and I can forget about them 
und get another thing out of my way that I’ve been foolin’ around 
with. if they are, why they’re certainly a good thing for anybody 
to know and to make use of. 


S. You feel that would give you a good bit of confidence in them, ‘ 


64 The client makes a final effort to obtain advice. He goes to considerable trouble to 
work out a scheme for accomplishing this. 
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if I were to back them up and say they—those are two good prin 
ciples—they still hold. 


M. Yeah. As I say I can’t uh—be absolutely certain in my own 
mind. I read and studied those books. Everything that they put 
down is reasoned out by a man who knows his subject so much 
better than I do that he could be slippin’ one over on me. Also 
he could be—he could have been perfectly honest in what he was 
putting down there, and since that time things have been discovered 
that make the things that he wrote absolutely untrue. 


S. M-hm. 


M. I don’t know who it was wrote that book. Believe his name 
was Hilliard. Don’t know why that pops into my head, but it 
does. Don’t know who wrote it. Don’t know what purpose he 
had in writing it. May have‘been just to make some money. | 
don’t know. I don’t know whether he was a good man in his field 
or not. The books were given to me by my brother—an older 
brother. I didn’t have any interest in them at the time, whatever. 
There’s no particular reason why I should have any confidence in 
what I read in those books except what I can figure out for myself 


to be the truth. 
S. M-hm. 


M. But, I came here because I had confidence that I would find 
honest—people—, and up-to-date in their theories and practices. 
I would certainly have much more reason for believing what you 
would tell me than I would for believin’ what I read in that book. 


S. You feel there’s no real reason why you should have confidence 
in them—in the books, uh—except in what actually appears logical 
to you yourself. 


M. That’s right. 


S. M-hm. But you feel that if I were to stand back of the book, 
that would seem to have a lot more legitimacy then because of— 
you expect me to be more up-to-date and more modern in the field. 


M. Sure. Not only that, but as I say, I came here with every 
expectation of finding—after all at a state university, a good insti- 
tution of learning—you don’t come in here expectin’ to find a quack 
or a crook or something like that. You come in expectin’ to find 
an honest man that’s uh—interested in the thing that he’s doing 
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ind, well I don’t know—just uh—I just feel that I have a right to 
be used the way I ought to be used here and (laugh) I expect to 
be used that way. 
§. You’re looking for someone you can have trust or confidence 
in, I feel, in trying—in supporting you on this—this uh—on whether 
or not these principles are true. 
M. You know I think you got something there—I didn’t know it 
till you said it, but I think that’s so. (Laugh.) (Pause.) That 
darn thing must have been around the back of my mind here all 
the time—I’ve mentioned it two or three times since I came in 
(Laugh.) (Pause.) 

S. You feel that by logical processes I’m the sort of person you 
should be able to have confidence in because I have a position in a 
reliable institution where people are assurned to be more or less 

nest and dependable, and therefore you want to bring it to me 
to find out whether I’m in accord with what they say in the book.” 
M. That’s right. And on top of that—besides the—besides the 
reasons that you gave for expecting to find somebody honest here— 
this isn’t a place where you're just out to get some practice and 
make some money. 

M-hm. 


M. There can be only—there can be on!y two reasons for you doin’ 
all this that you’re doin’ here; one of them is to help me and the 
+} 
UU 


1er one is to learn something for yourself. 

§. (Pause.) So you feel— 

M. And you can’t learn anything by bein’ crooked with me if you 
wanted to, I don’t see how you could. And— 

S. So you feel you have pretty good reason to be sure of my 
motives, but you don’t know whether you could really be very sure 
of this other fellow’s motives—the fellow who wrote the book. 


M. That’s right. (Pause.) That’s right—and I don’t know any- 
thing about him. He—for all—well as I say, the thing was so well 
reasoned—that is, it was logical to me, so logical that I imagine he 
was a good man, but for all I know he may be a crackpot that uh— 
could reason well. Some of them can. (Laugh.) 


65 The counselor continues to recognize the client’s feeling, even when it is directed 


toward the counselor himself. 
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S. M-hm. 


M. He knew more about his subject than I did. (Long pause.) 
Well, do you think that’s a good idea? 


S. How do you feel about it? is 


M. Well, I do. I think that Id like to do that. But you’ve been 
very backward here about wantin’ to do anything that—well it 
looks to me as though you’ve even been backward about wantin’ 
to do anything that would even encourage me to come in here. 
(Laugh.) Now you know—you know your job and you probably 
know a lot more right now about me and my mental processes 
than I do about myself. If you say that—if you still want to hang 
back and not give me any advice, why that’s still all right with 
me—I’ll still be back here. (Laugh.)” 


S. Well, I might do one of two things—I might have you bring 
the book in and I might look at it and say, “Well, this looks like 
a good book to me, or this looks like it fits my ideas,” and I might— 
or I might say, “Well, this doesn’t look so very good to me.” Now 
that’s one—that the one alternative I might do, or I might have—I 
might say, “No, I'd rather not do that,” and my reason for doing 


either one or the other would be—I would do the thing that would 
bring you nearest to the solution of your problem. Now I’m not 
just sure what—which I should do in that case, uh—so it’s sort of a 
question of whether you’re wanting to bring them in has any 
relationship to your problem. That’s my reason for questioning 
whether I should do that or not. Perhaps I ought to say that I'll 
put that up to you—if you bring the books in I'll look at them and 
give you my frank opinion of them.” 


M. Well, I wasn’t—I didn’t intend to bring the books in—there’s 
twelve of the darn things— 


S. Or—well, you mean the— 


M. I mean they got twelve principles that they lay out there for— 
as a—uh, method of—ch just of shaping your life, that’s all. 


66 The client is here recognizing the nature of the nondirective counseling and is accept- 
ing it, on the counselor’s authority, but he also frankly admits that he does not understand 
why it is being used. 

67 The counselor here finally structures the interview sufficiently that it gets across to the 
client in its full significance. The counselor's decision is, of course, a compromise between 
his policy of not giving advice and his desire to let the client direct the interview. In 
making the compromise, however, he gets across the point that his own mative is to reach 
the solution of the client’s problem. 
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S. M-hm. 


M. The first of them don’t have anything to do with that, but they 
logically lead up to that—for instance the first thing that they— 
[can quote it for you “—the first one says all human achievement 
is a result of some form of bodily activity. Then they go into great 
detail and establish that that’s so—that, uh—there must be bodily 
activity or there is no achievement, and the second thing is—all 
uh—bodily activity is caused, controlled, and directed by the mind, 
and uh—the third one is that the mind is therefore the instrument 


you must use in the accomplishment of any object—the accomplish- 


ment of any purpose. The fourth one is that—I don’t remember 
the exact wording of this now—or whether I can quote it or even 
the gist of it, but the mind is made up of two parts, the con 
ous and the subconscious—I forget just how that goes on, but 
anyway by a logical process, why, it may lead you up to a point 
where by uh—using the affirmation and picturing things in your 
mind in the right way and at the right times that you want to do 
why they just—you just gotta be able to do ’em. 
S. M-hm. 


M. Well, as I say it was by this—by this method that I started to 
do one thing and stopped another—the one thing that I thought 
was undesirable I stopped, and the desirable one I started. But it 
makes a very—seemed to me very logical case for itself, but there 
just isn’t any answer to it. If you believe this thing and do it and 
do it the way they tell you to, why, darn, you’re going to do any- 
thing you want to do, within the limits of your mentality. 


§. You’d like to find someone who would give you an answer, 
carefully written out—do this, do this, and do this, and—that you 
could follow and that you could have confidence in.” 


M. Oh, I don’t—I don’t know—I don’t know that that’s exactly the 
thing or not. Now understand even, I know now that even if I 
find that thing is absolutely true—there’s something else—well, I 
zot a job to do in order to make the thing work, because the thing 
that you have to do first is to know where you're goin’ and why, 


client is still going to make an effort to get this advice upon which he really 
e dependent. 
his is an interpretation which the client does not accept. In a sense it is as near as 
inselor ever comes to making a diagnosis—that is, it represents his own notion ‘of 
client’s trouble really is, i.c., his depencence on others for guidance. Note, how 
t this interpretation is rejected by the client. 
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and you get yourself a name, and I haven’t got one. I sat down 
the other day and tried to think, “Well, suppose I had enough 
dough that I didn’t have to work —what would I do?” 


S. M-hm. 
M. And I didn’t know. 


S. You felt you just couldn’t answer that problem. It wasn’t- 
you didn’t know just exactly what you would do if you had plenty 
of money.” 


M. If I could just keep on doin’ the thing that I been doin’—the 
things that I been doin’ in the way that I been doin’, and uh—if | 
could make just a few hundred dollars a year more doin’ it, why | 
think I'd be just as happy—the way I am right now, I'd be just as 
happy as anything I can think of. (Pause.) So that’s another 
thing—yes, that’s one of the things that makes me worry—well | 
say that’s one of the things; that never occurred to me till right 
now. (Laughs.) 


S. M-hm. 


M. I said that’s one of them as though I'd been thinkin’ of it before, 
but I haven’t been at all. 


S. M-hm. 


M. (Laugh.) It popped into my head right now. I should say 
that it’s something else—a reason why I wonder if my ideas yester- 
day is an answer to the whole darn thing, because (pause) a fellow 
can’t go any place unless he knows where he’s goin’. (Pause.) 
Sure, I get daydreams occasionally—wouldn’t it be swell to be doin’ 
this, or wouldn’t it be swell to be doin’ that—I’ve even thought 
since I’ve been down here talkin’ to you—I’ve been thinkin’ “Well, 
wouldn’t it be a swell idea if I get this situation of mine cleared 
up—if I get this cleared up so that I know where I’m goin’—if 
this—(pause) if Mr. Snyder helps me to that point, wouldn’t it 
be swell if I could study psychology myself and run around and 
help a lot of other poor insurance agents in the same boat I am, 


70 Some people have expressed interest in the way in which the counselor permits the 
client to change the direction of the discussion. This is, however, a consistent aspect of 
nondirective counseling. It is assumed thatethe client changes the direction for a reason; 
he wants either to bring up a new aspect of it or to avoid any insight which is painful to 
him. That the former type of change leads to progress is probably not doubted by many 
people. In the case of the latter type of change the reader is referred to Counseling and 
psychotherapy for a discussion of the rationale which determines the counselor’s refusal t 
force the client to face the unpleasant insight. 
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and probably do the job for em." (Pause.) There’s a lot of good 
to be done in the world on that, too, I’m telling you. There’s just 
all kind of insurance agents runnin’ around that ought to be doin’ 
fifty per cent more business than they are, and don’t know why. 


§. Well, it looks like our time is just about up. How did you feel 
about the notes? 


M. Well I'd like to look at ’em but I don’t—I don’t want to take 


your time to do it. 

§. Well, suppose I just left them here with you, and came back 
in a little while and picked them up—how would that be? 

M. That’s all right. 

§. Is that all right with you? 


M. Yeah. I can’t take more than ten or fifteen minutes to it right 


now anyway. 
S. Well, suppose I come back in fifteen minutes, then. 
M. All right. 


S. I would suggest this; that we don’t talk about them after I 
come back. 


M. All right. We're through talkin’ for today. 
§. That’s right. 


M. If we do any talkin’, why we'll do it next time. 


§. That’s right. All right. Let me see. That’s right. (Looking 
through notes.) All right, I'll pick ’em up in about fifteen 
minutes.” 


M. All right. Thank you, Mr. Snyder. 


71 Experience suggests that this is one of the first signs that a client is reaching the end 
f the therapeutic process. The idea of perhaps becoming a psychologist himself frequently 
“curs to a client when he begins to see daylight on his problem, and starts to contemplate 
the process by which his transformation has occurred. Other general signs of the approach 
ng end of the therapeutic process seem to include an interest on the part of the client in 
the personal characteristics of the counselor, a statement by the client suggesting that he is 
pleased with or enjoys the therapeutic process, and interest in the theory of the therapy, 
a spontaneous statement indicating a reluctance to break off the interviews, a very markedly 
improved affective tone in general. 

72 The notes which were left were a typed copy of this account (without footnotes) 


through the first three interviews. 
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FietH (Fina) Interview (Reported from Notes) 
Tuesday, February 24 
S. Well, it’s been quite a long time since we had a talk, hasn’t it? 
M. Yes, it’s almost a week. (Pause.) I haven’t been doing much 
thinking, but I’ve been doing plenty of acting.” 
S. I see. 


M. First I cleared up several matters with may wife. Then I cleared 
up matters with a man from—(city)—that I’ve been doing some 
work with. Then I made a trip to—(city)—and saw a couple of 
people there. I laid myself out in front of a number of friends. 
And I found out I had a number of friends that I didn’t know 
about, either. 

S. M-hm. 

M. I really don’t think it was necessary for me to come down 


74 


today. 
S. You feel you have things pretty much in hand? 


M. Yes, that’s right. The only thing that’s been wrong with me 
all this time is I haven’t had any real purpose in life. I’ve just 
drifted along. I’ve let myself be pushed around from one thing to 
another without any real ambition from myself. All I need, really, 
is to decide what I finally want to do. Nobody but me can decide 
that; *° if I decide that, then the situation’s taken care of. If | 
don’t decide then I'll continue to be pushed around the way | 
always have been. 


S. You feel that it’s really your own problem and you have to 
make up your mind for yourself about what you want to do? 


M. That’s right. I’ve just got to not let myself be influenced to 
do something else. I haven’t decided what I’m going to do. But 
I have to decide for myself and nebody can do it for me. Of 
course I think my wife has a right to help me. 


S. You really feel you’ve worked this through to where you're 
standing on your own feet? You feel you’d be able to figure out 


78 We consider self-initiated remedial activity a true sign that therapy has occurred. 

74 Also a sign of therapeutic success is the client’s feeling of being cured, or of being 
independent. 

75 We feel that this statement is justification enough for the effort to keep the therapy 
nondirective. We believe that if the counselor had said this in some directive manner the 
client would not have been able to accept it with the assurance with which he now states it 
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the answer for it, and then go ahead? You feel it’s pretty much 
cleared up. 
M. As far as it can be cleared up without having me go ahead and 
lo the things I have to do. I haven’t got that just exactly clear in 
mind, but I realize that I’m the one has to make the decision. 
(Pause.) I would like to ask you one question. I suppose there 
ure tests you can take to determine whether you're in the right 
profession, or what you’re more fitted for. What do you think of 
hose tests? Would I learn anything from taking one? 
S. Well, there’s a test you might take which would study your 
interests and then say, “Now here’s what you're interested in. 


People who are interested in these things usually make good in the 


following professions.” 

M. So it really doesn’t tell much, because I'd probably settle on the 
ng I’m able to do anyway? 

S$. That’s probably right. 

M. Well, as far as the solution to this thing is concerned, I think 
it’s it and there’s nothing more to it. I would like to ask vou 

two questions, aside from this business, but bearing on what I read 

in your notes. First, do you think my English is poor? The way 

it read, it seemed pretty bad to me, although I always thought I 

was fairly good. Not like a college professor, of course, but at least 

average. 

S. I think it is perhaps better than th: average. Of course you 

wouldn’t expect it to be like a college professor’s. Perhaps the 

reason it seemed poor is that in taking notes one has to record 

ideas, and the material will seem a little choppy because every word 

hasn’t been recorded. 

M. The other thing I wondered. Is it common for people to be so 

confused when they come in for help. I think I was in a terrible 

frame of mind. In fact, reading what you indicated I had said 

was the thing that made me decide I ought to get out and do 

something.“© Are many people that confused? 

S. I don’t think you were any more confused than most people are 

when they come for help. 


M. Then, so far as that’s concerned, I think the thing’s done. 


®A suggestion that, for this case at least, reading the notes was helpful to the 
therapeutic process. 
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S. You feel you have a grasp of the situation, and that you can 
handle it yourself? 

M. Yes, it was really the flash that did it. That told me to go 
ahead. That’s the flash I told you about the last time. Of course 
reading what I had said is really what forced me to do something 
about it. 

S. And you feel, now, there’s little reason for us to continue with 
these sessions? ™ 

M. Right now I don’t think there is any point in it. Unless you 
think I should continue. So far, you’ve stalled from giving me any 
advice. That was a good thing.” Now I think I can do it myself. 
Unless you feel I ought to continue coming. Id take your advice 
because you’ve been right in the things you’ve done here. Do you 
feel there can be any object in my continuing? 


S. By now perhaps you can guess what my answer will be. 


M. No, I can’t. I do feel I’ve had help in coming here.” So if 
you said I should continue I would be glad to do it. Of course | 
don’t really know the answer yet. But I feel I can get it now, 
myself. 

S. You feel that you’re independent and able to work on your 
own? 


M. Yes. And the problem’s a lot tougher than you know about. 
There’s a lot of things to be done.” But I know now that I’ve got 
to do it myself. That’s what I needed. You've done well in 
insisting on my thrashing this out for myself, and in resisting every 
effort I made to get you to tell me what I should do. I'd be glad 
to come back, but I feel it would be just a waste of your time and 
mine. 

S. Perhaps then we should leave it that way. 


M. It'd probably be an enjoyable conversation, but it wouldn’t get 
us anywhere. 


77 The counselor is giving the client the responsibility for the closing of the interviews 
Even at this stage it seems advisable to remain nondirective. For discussion of the theory 
on this point, see Rogers’ Counseling and psychotherapy. 

78 The client has accepted the nondirective method and recognized its appropriateness in 
his case. 

79 See footnote 78. 

8° The client recognizes that everything is not settled. But he knows now that problems 
are things that people face rather than cover up. He sees that he can work out the details 
of re-aligning his life habits. This, we believe, is the most helpful value which he will 
carry over from this therapy into other life problems. 
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S. Yes, I think that’s right. Let’s say that we consider this the 
last interview. Of course, if at any time you felt you had to come 
in, you would be welcome to do so, but it would be on a new basis, 
and entirely voluntary, like it was before. 

M. That’s right. Now could I ask you something? This has 
nothing to do with the matter we’ve talked about. But I would 
like to read some decent psychology. Would you tell me some 
books I could read that would actually be good modern psychol 
ogy? You see, I’ve thought there are a lot of people in insurance 
who don’t actually know why they’re selling the stuff. And the 
companies don’t help you. They give you a lot of stuff, but it 
really isn’t true. For example, they say the way to serve your 
community is to sell as much insurance as possible. They appeal 
to a man’s feeling that he is serving people and therefore a great 
person. But anybody knows you really sell insurance to make a 
living. Why shouldn’t they tell the people the truth in the begin- 
ning? Why doI try to sell big policies? Anybody knows it’s the 
little people who neéd it most. The answer is that I want to make 
more money. (Pause.) Well, I wonder if you would give me the 
names of some books that would help me to understand the prin 
ciples of psychology, and how people think? 

S. Perhaps I could mention a couple that would give you a start. 
If you are interested in general material, I'd suggest the General 
psychology, by Gardner Murphy. If you want to know something 
about how peop'e get into problems, you might try Lawrence 
Schaffer’s Psychology of adjustment. Here, I'll write that down 
for you. (Writes.) 

M. Thank you Mr. Snyder. I guess that’s about all. (Puts on 
coat.) Well, thank you very much for doing all this for me. I 
still can’t understand your part. You just seemed to listen, and 
yet you were doing a lot more, I think.” 


S. Let’s call it part of my job. 


M. Yes, it’s your trade-secret. (Shakes hands.) Well, I hope I 
won’t see you again, Mr. Snyder. (Laughs.) Not 4ere, I mean, 
and in this manner. 


S. I hope not, too, Mr. M——. Good-bye. 


81 See footnote 78. 
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HE word “scapegoat” is part of our everyday language, yet th« 
‘tie is not easily defined. The following definition of the 
process whereby individuals become scapegoats will serve our 
present purposes: 

Scapegoating is a phenomenon wherein some of the aggressive energies of a 
person or group are focused upon another individual, group, or object; the amount 
of aggression released is greater than that usually released by similar provocation 
the fixing of blame and the release of aggression are either partially or wholly 
unwarranted.! 

Scapegoating as a means of fixing blame and relieving guilt is 
age old; its practice was ritualized in Biblical times. In those days, 
however, so long as the scapegoat was only a goat no harm came of 
this convenient practice. But in our society today scapegoating is 
harmful. Particularly is this true in wartime. Scapegoating of our 
allies, of government officials, of minority groups not only mis 
directs our aggression away from the common enemy; it also 
impedes the war effort by causing internal dissension and thus 
prevents us from attaining maximum production and cooperation 
within the nation and with our allies. 

The Cocoanut Grove fire provides an object lesson in scape 
goating, perhaps not typical of all cases of scapegoating, but 
undoubtedly revealing some of its basic mechanisms. The writers 
were residing in Boston when the disaster took place and were 
able to follow the day-to-day attempts of the newspapers and of the 
public to fix the responsibility for the catastrophe. The complexity 
of the case, as evidenced by the many scapegoats that emerged in 
the aftermath of the tragedy, held the promise of a fertile ground 
for testing certain hypotheses concerning the dynamics of scape- 
goating. Further, although the background of Boston’s political 
life cannot be completely overlooked in this analysis, the scape- 
goating in the Cocoanut Grove fire was relatively free from the 

1 This definition was suggested by members of the Harvard Seminar in Psychological 
Problems of Morale. Assistance in the present study was also given by Miss Frances 


Sweeney and Mr. Daniel Shepard. 
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ntanglements of the complex social, political, and economic forces 
ff the past and present which make it so difficult to analyze com 


tely the scapegoating of the Jews, of the British, or of our gov 


aS 


t 


rnment officials. Had the Cocoanut Grove tragedy occurred in any 
ther metropolitan city of the United States, the scapegoating might 
well have taken a similar form. 
Tue Facts oF THE Fire 

Before proceeding with the study of the scapegoating which took 
place in connection with the disaster, we shall give a summary of 
the facts pertaining to the tragedy up to and including the return 
of indictments by the Grand Jury on December 31, 1942. 

On Saturday night, November 28, 1942, a vioient fire swept the 
Cocoanut Grove, a popular Boston night club, causing the death of 

arly 500 people. The fire started when Stanley Tomaszewski, a 
16-year-old busboy, lit a match in order to replace a light bulb 
which a patron of the club had removed. An artificial palm tree, 
one of the many used for decorative purposes, immediately caught 
fire and from there the flames spread swiftly through the several 
rooms of the club. The cause of the rapid spread of the fire has 
not been exactly determined, but it is assumed to have spread so 
rapidly because the ceilings and walls of the club were covered 
with various highly inflammable materials. Firemen arrived within 
1. few minutes and the flames were quickly brought under control. 
Yet the death toll that first evening was about 450 victims. Sub- 
sequent deaths at the hospitals brought the total to 488. This 
tremendous loss of life for a fire which lasted only twenty minutes 
was attributed in great part to the insufficient number of exits 
and to the panic which the sight of the flames created. Although 
the Grove had at least five exits (a number later admitted to be 
legally sufficient), one of these was locked, the “panic lock” on 
another was not functioning, and a third was a revolving door. 
The latter was the main entrance, and it is when this door jammed 
because of the pressure of the panicky crowd that many people 
became trapped inside the night club and died not only of burns 
but also of suffocation. 

The investigation also brought out the following facts: 

Although in its application for a license the Grove management 
specified it had 460 seats, it was the general consensus of all wit- 
nesses that there were about 1000 people in the club that night. 
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The physicians attending the victims, many of whom died sub- 
sequently, felt that in most cases these deaths were caused by the 
inhalation of noxious fumes. Testimony of witnesses who sur- 
vived, coupled with that of experts, suggest that these fumes were 
probably nitrous oxide. It is generally accepted that these fumes 
were given off by the materials used in the club decorations. 

Fire Inspector Frank Linney had inspected the Grove a week 
earlier and recorded the condition of the club as “good.” 

The inflammability of the materials used in the club was never 
clearly agreed on. The decorators declared that they bought the 
material as fire- or fiame-proof. There is also a record of the delivery 
to the club of several cans of a well-known flame-proofing com- 
pound. Further, Fire Inspector Linney testified that he put a match 
to one of the palm trees when he inspected the club and found that 
the tree did not burn. On the other hand all the tests made on the 
materials after the fire showed that they burned like tinder. 

The Cocoanut Grove had recently been enlarged and the wiring 
in the new section was done by a nonlicensed electrician. The 
owner of the club received several notices from the city threatening 
the cutting-off of electricity unless the club employed a licensed 
electrician. 

After more than a month of investigation by Attorney General 
Bushnell, ten men were indicted by the Suffolk County Grand 
Jury. The list of the defendants and the charges against them 
follow: 


MOONEY, JAMES H., Boston Building Commissioner. Failure to enforce law 
prohibiting use of place of public assembly until a certificate had been issued by a 
Building Department inspector. 

WELANSKY, BARNETT, principal owner of the Grove. Manslaughter and 
conspiracy to violate the building laws. 

WELANSKY, JAMES, brother of Barnett and in charge of the club the night 
of the fire. Manslaughter and conspiracy to violate the building laws. 

GOLDFINE, JACOB, manager of the night club. Manslaughter. 

LINNEY, LIEUT. FRANK J., Fire Department Inspector. Accessory after the 
fact of manslaughter and willful neglect of duty. 

BUCCIGROSS, CAPT. JOSEPH, Night Captain of Division 4. Wilfully and 
corruptly failed, neglected, and omitted to enforce the fire laws. 

BODENHORN, REUBEN, designer of the night club; RUDNICK, SAMUEL, 
contractor; GILBERT, DAVID, foreman for Rudnick. Conspiracy to violate the 
building laws. 

ELDRACHER, THEODORE, Boston City Building Inspector. Failure to report 
violations of the building laws and to report insufficient exits at the Grove. 
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All the defendants pleaded “not guilty.” They are expecting 
trial in February. 

The above facts as well as the evidence presented subsequently 
in this study were taken from several Boston newspapers, especially 
the Boston Traveler (an evening paper) and the Boston Globe 
(morning edition). The Boston American, the Boston Post and 
the Boston Herald were also consulted. These papers have of 
course quite divergent political tendencies, but the similarity of 
their approach to the Grove fire by far outweighs their differences. 

In addition to the analysis of the news stories and editorials, our 
study relies heavily on the letters to the editor, especially those pub- 
lished in the Traveler, which seemed to feature more than any 
other paper the public’s reaction to the fire. 


FrixInc THE BLAME 


The immediate reaction to the fire was one of horror. The 
early edition of the Herald the morning after the fire spent pages 
describing the tragedy and the mutilation of the victims, with 


photographs as supporting evidence. The horror thus aroused gave 


rise to an outcry for avenging the victims; those responsible must 
be found and punished. This intense desire for “fixing the blame” 
is the predominant feature of the Cocoanut Grove case and is the 
subject of the present study. Many of the accusations made by 
the papers and the public were no doubt well founded; some of the 
persons involved in the case seem to be actually guilty of violation 
of safety ordinances. Yet whether these violations were the cause of 
the fire and of the terrific death toll is far from established. From 
the beginning, however, the papers and the public assumed that 
such violations, if not actually deliberate, were certainly among the 
causes of the catastrophe. The people felt some person or persons 
must be held responsble; attaching responsibility to mere laws or to 
the panic provided neither sufficient outlet for their emotions nor 
opportunity for punishment. Whenever Boston’s lax and insufh- 
cient laws were blamed, the matter was personalized by blaming 
the City Council or public officials for failure to pass or to enforce 
laws; or more rarely by the public’s blaming the people for 
failure to demand better laws. This personalization is the rule in 
scapegoating. 

Significantly, newspapers and public alike overlooked the fact 
that the panic created by the fire must have been largely responsible 
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for the great loss of life. In spite of statements by officials imme- 
diately after the fire, the people were not ready to accept the fact 
that “the Boston tragedy was due in part to a psychological col- 
lapse.” * To the entent that they ignored this fact, the blame that 
the newspapers and public placed on various persons involved in 
the fire was disproportionate to their responsibility. 

An important contributing factor in the campaign to fix the 
blame was the recall in editorials and news stories of two similar 
catastrophes some years earlier: the Iroquois fire, Chicago, 1903, 
and the Pickwick Club disaster, Boston, 1925. In both these cases 
indictments were returned against several persons but none was 
found legally guilty and thus all escaped punishment. Editorials 
and letters alike demanded that such should not happen again. 

In the course of this analysis of scapegoating, we shall examine 
several aspects of the case. The most prominent feature was the 
number of diverse persons who were chosen as scapegoats by the 
newspapers and public alike. We shall try to show why these 
particular scapegoats were chosen, how they were scapegoated 
and how they responded to the accusations leveled against them. 
Another important contribution this study can make to an under- 
standing of scapegoating is the exposition of the motivations 
involved. 

THE ScaPEGoays 


The Busboy. As soon as a city dumbfounded with horror and 
shock had regained itself sufficiently to speak, Boston echoed the 
universal question: “Who started it?” The Boston press answered 
a few hours later: on their front pages for November 30 the news- 
papers featured prominently the story of “The Busboy,” and his 
full confession; of how in striking a match to replace a light bulb 
removed by some prankster he had accidentally set fire to one of 
the decorative palm trees. The ordinarily conservative Globe 
declared in two-and-a-half-inch headlines: “BUSBOY BLAMED” 
and ran a three-column picture of the 16-year-old “offender” on 
its front page. The busboy was Stanley Tomaszewski, Dorchester 
high-school student, who was employed by the Grove during week 
end rushes. Thus emerged the first “scapegoat” of the Cocoanut 
Grove case. 


2 Committee for National Morale, Letter in New York Times, Dec. 6, 1942 
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To exactly what extent Stanley was acceptable to the public as 
the immediate scapegoat is difficult to ascertain. To some people at 
least he may have been a satisfactory object of blame during the 
first period of emotional upheaval, when little else was known 
factually about the disaster besides his admission. This admission 
was the determining factor in the selection of Stanley as the first 
scapegoat. 

Just as quickly and dé ‘isively as had the press pointed the accus- 
ing finger at the youth, just as quickly did the majority of the 


public force the press to withdraw it. By Wednesday, December 2, 


the letter to the editor sections were flooded with letters protesting 
vehemently against this “persecution.” On December 3, every 
letter printed in the Globe contained some agitation for the boy’s 
exoneration. Most of these letters seemed to be from persons who 
had never blamed Stanley; others may have been from persons 
who had been inclined to scapegoat him originally but had since 
changed their views. At any rate the “Busboy Movement” passed 
the stage of full exoneration and soon reached one approaching 
near adulation. Proposals were forthcoming that he be appointed 
to West Point, and he received a substantial number of “fan letters,” 
in one of which was included a check for $25. 

What accounted for this sudden rise to the defense of Stanley? 
Quite a number of facts were in his favor. First of all, the admira- 
tion of the public was aroused by his straightforward, voluntary 
admission of having started the fire, and by his teachers’ and 
friends’ testimony that he was a model young man. Secondly, 
discovery that his family was impoverished and that his mother 
was seriously ill aroused general public sympathy. Thirdly, his 
youthfulness seemed to convince that he could not be held as 
responsible as could an adult. Finally, and perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, further acquaintance with the facts of the case revealed to 
the public the possibility of more satisfying scapegoats. 

It was acknowledged that Stanley started the fire; but the public 
set out to discover who was responsible for it and for the staggering 
loss of life. 


The Prankster. Sharing the spotlight of press blame in the early 
returns following the fire, though to a lesser degree, was the 
prankster who had removed the light bulb which Stanley had 
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sought to replace. The Globe on November 30, the same day that 
the “Busboy Blamed” headline appeared, ran an article on page one 
headlined “Prankishness Real Cause of Club Tragedy.” 

Immediate acceptance of the prankster as the scapegoat instead of 
Stanley no doubt occurred among some people. The majority who 
pointed to the former seemed to do so as a protest against the 
publicizing of the busboy as the “cause of the disaster.” There 
was not, however, any wholesale or continued blaming of the 
prankster. His exact identity was never discovered, whether it be 
because he perished in the fire or because he never came forward to 
admit his part in the disaster. Also, in itself, his action in remov- 
ing the bulb was not sufficient to make him legally culpable; indeed 
the connection between his act and the starting of the fire was not 
sufficiently direct for even logical condemnation. As in the case of 
the busboy, psychologically more satisfying scapegoats soon emerged 
as the investigation proceeded. 


The Public Officials. The public had not long to wait for 
detailed reports on the circumstances of the disaster and the emer- 
gence of eagerly awaited successors to the exonerated busboy and 
the soon-forgotten prankster. The Globe sounded the keynote blast 
typical of the entire press on Tuesday morning, December 1, with 
its terse handline: “O.K."D GROVE—Fire Department Approved 
Club Week Ago.” Thus an entire scapegoat group, the public 
officials, took over the unwelcome spotlight, and, unlike their two 
predecessors, held it. 

Although it was the Fire Department that bore the brunt of the 
initial attack, it was followed by others, department by department, 
official by official. Press indictments were strongly phrased and in 
some instances inflammatory against Lieutenant Frank Linney, 
Fire Inspector. The text of his latest inspection report on the 
Grove, made just eight days previous to the fire, was printed in 
each of the papers with special emphasis placed upon sections of 
the report which labeled the exits and extinguishers “sufficient” 
in number and the general condition of the club as “good.” His 
testimony at the inquest that he had tested the inflammability of 
the decorative palm trees and found them “treated (with flame- 
proofing liquid) to my satisfaction” was also relentlessly and 
unfavorably publicized. The Boston American seized upon an 
ill-chosen statement by Linney to the effect that he had taken fire- 
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roofing of certain of the club’s furnishings “for granted” and ran 
following headline on December 1: “INSPECTOR TOOK 
OVE’S SAFETY ‘FOR GRANTED.” The Fire Commis- 
ner, William A. Reilly, took his share of journalistic flailing, 
though the accusations leveled against him were not as specific as 
were those against Linney. The accusation seemed to be that, as 
commissioner, he was responsible for his subordinate’s performance 
of duty. 

Shifting momentarily to the Police Department, the press lashed 

ptain Joseph Buccigross, who, the papers pointed out, was inside 
the club at the time of the fire, allegedly engaged in routine inspec- 
tion duties. Much was made of the fact that he had been dressed 
in plain-clothes, the general implication being that perhaps his 
resence was more social than professional in nature. Furthermore, 

papers revealed that while there he had made no effort to 
nforce the laws against overcrowding or the employment of under- 
age workers. No mention was made of any effort on his part to 
quell the panic that broke out at the first sign of fire. Police 
Commissioner Frank J. Timilty was portrayed either directly or by 
implication as being lax, negligent, and incompetent in not check 
ing to see that his subordinate rigidly enforced the laws. The 
inference to be drawn was that his entire department was similarly 
ill-managed and undisciplined. 

_ Surging onward and upward, the wave of journalistic censure 
nundated even the ultimate governing agencies of the city, namely, 
the City Council and Mayor Tobin. On December 1, the Globe 
revealed that a building code, similar to those effective in some 

r cities, had been in the hands of the City Council for the past 
four years. The paper scored this body for having taken no action 
upon it. 

The press had also opened fire indirectly upon the mayor. At 
first, though his name was not actually mentioned in this connec- 
tion, the constant references to the negligence and laxness of certain 
heads of departments, along with their subordinates, brought to 
mind the fact that the mayor had appointed these same heads of 
departments; such associative thought could hardly reflect credit 
upon the mayor’s administration, his exercise of discretion, or even 
his personal integrity. Secondly, in regard to the building code, it 
appeared that the mayor had exercised neither pressure nor influ- 
nce upon the City Council to speed the code’s adoption. Finally, 
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and most significantly, the press gave reams of publicity to a state 
ment allegedly made, some time before the fire, by Barnett Welan 
sky, owner of the Cocoanut Grove, to the effect that “The mayor 
and I fit”; the immediate response of many readers was undoubt 
edly to picture the mayor as something other than the upright, 
honest servant of the people. 

Through its news reports and featured articles, the press had 
directed its wrath against the public officials individually. The 
latter had been selected one by one for headlined denunciations; 
but throughout each had been scored as an individual official sepa 
rately and uniquely culpable. It was almost as if the press had 
lined them up and said to the public: “Here you are; take your 
choice.” Under these circumstances it would appear likely that 
different readers would either select different individual scapegoats 
or that there would occur a focusing of condemnation upon one or 
two individuals. Significantly, however, such was not the case; 
the reaction of the public was essentially against the public officials 
as a group or class. Since the time of the fire, of the letters to the 
editor printed by the Traveler, over go per cent which blamed any 
of the public officials refer to their collective negligence, laxness, 
and incompetence. 

Just why this “blanket scapegoating” occurred is not immediately 
evident; perhaps desire for a simplification of the issues involved 
may partially account for it. Certainly the picture would be clearer 
if blame were focused on a minimum of persons; yet for some 
reason a blanket condemnation of officials was more satisfying 
Why? The acknowledged complexity of the building laws with 
the consequent confusion as to the function of various city officials 
made blaming them collectively much simpler than blaming them 
as individuals. So complex was the issue and so equally was 
responsibility distributed among officials accused that it was simpler 
to select all than logically and rationally to select one. 

Furthermore, the public officials were not normally separate in 
the public eye; they were a symbol of interacting function, a symbol 
of the city government; and often a symbol is as simple a mental 
concept as is an individual. Collectively they were “the rascals,” 
for among certain elements of the public there is a deep-rooted, 
perhaps unrecognized latent hostility toward all political authority, 
toward those “higher up.” Expression of this latent hostility 1s 
usually suppressed because such expression is not ordinarily in 
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keeping with social convention. But, whenever the situation 
changes so that self-expression formerly frowned upon becomes 
socially approved and even encouraged, the latent hostility will 
become active and find immediate aggressive outlets. These circum 
stances probably help to account for the collective rather than indi 
idual nature of the scapegoating. People preferred to attack the 
ntire administrative set-up rather than certain specific individuals. 


The Owners. While engaged in wholesale denunciation of the 
city officials, the press was at the same time heaping abuse upon 
the owners and operators of the ill-fated Grove—an abuse calculated 
not only to emphasize their responsibility but also to disparage their 
personal characters. Thus in its editorial columns on December 10, 
the Traveler referred openly to the “greed and cupidity of the 
owners’; similar attacks by this and other papers, though usually 
more subtle, were nevertheless as damaging. 

Significantly, indictment was almost invariably against “the 
wners” and seldom by name against Barnett Welansky, the 
icknowledged owner of the establishment. A number of factors 
may have accounted for this. First, at the time of the fire and 
during the investigation that followed, Welansky was confined to 


the hospital with a serious illness. Thus the press may have for 


saken any direct charges against his name since he was unable to 
inswer them personally. Another consideration was the attempt 

f the press to imply that actual control of the Grove was in th 

nds of some secret and probably subversive syndicate for whic! 
Welansky was a mere “front.” This last explanation is partially 
ubstantiated by the editorial, appearing on December 7 in tl 
l'raveler, asking: “Who really owns the Cocoanut Grove?” 

The means employed by the press to fix the responsibility of the 
owners and at the same time to disparage them personally were 
quite ingenious. One of these techniques was to give the impres 
sion that the owners were cheap, money-hoarding profiteers and 
that their so-called avarice had contributed to the huge death 
toll. Subtly colored words and phrases were frequently resorted 
to. Upon testimony of an expert that the lethal fumes might have 
come from the imitation leather covering the chairs, the Globe, 
among other papers, announced: “CHEAP LEATHER CAUSE 
OF FUMES.” In like manner mucki was made of the “flimsy, 
tinsel-like” decorations. 
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Disproportionate space was alloted to the revelation that the 
reserve supply of liquor, stored in a fire-proof vault, remained 
intact: implication—the Grove protected its liquor but not its 
patrons. The testimony of an amateur electrician that he had been 
employed for a nominal wage to do the wiring in the club, despite 
the fact that he had no license, was prominently featured. Simi- 
larly, emphasis upon the employment of the “under-age busboy” 
implied that the owners were not willing to pay a “man’s wage.” 

The press also tried to create the impression that the owners 
operated the club in direct, wilful disregard of the law. The 
emphasis upon the unlicensed electrician and the under-age busboy 
are also applicable here. The fact that a revolving door was used 
at one of the exits and that the decorations were not adequately 
fireproofed received enormous attention despite the fact that the 
existence of laws covering the use of either was never proved. 

Further, the public was given the impression that the owners 
were “shady” in their dealings, that their pasts were somewhat 
soiled. The Boston American ran a serial feature entitled “The Rise 
and Fall of the Cocoanut Grove,” in which the club was described as 
having been historically a base for racketeers and bootleggers. All 
the papers mentioned Welansky’s association, as his lawyer, with 
the late Charles “King” Solomon, notorious lord of the under- 
world. James Welansky, brother of Barnett and in charge of the 
club the night of the fire, was “casually” mentioned by the Ameri- 
Cam as a witness in a murder case some years before. 

A consideration which must not be overlooked in accounting 
for “the owners” phraseology is the latent hostility that certain 
elements of the public maintain against those highly successful 
financially. They regard the latter as a class of profiteers with 
their hands in the pockets of the poor. As in the case of hostility 
against public officials, this latent hostility is usually suppressed but 
may become socially approved under certain circumstances. For 
the public Welansky as an individual object of wrath was not as 
satisfying as was the class he symbolized; and in this case the class 
could be most nearly represented by the term “the owners.” 

There is no doubt that the public was solidly behind the press in 
its scapegoating of the owners. The Traveler’s editorial on “greed 
and cupidity” was taken up as a battle-cry by its readers, several of 
whom congratulated the paper for its “crusading spirit.” Likewise 
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the character disparagement of the owners which the paper often 
only implied was accepted as fact by irate readers. 


Tie-up between Public Officials and Owners. While simulta- 
neously flailing public officials and owners, the press was constantly 
seeking and playing up the slightest thread that might link the 
two in political intrigue. Mention has already been made of the 
“Mayor and I fit” statement attributed to Welansky. The papers 
immediately implied the existence of a Tobin-Welansky coalition 
involving the exchange of legal indulgence for political patronage. 
The mayor vigorously denied having made the statement; but 
much damage had already been done. Subsequently there were 
discovered in the ruins of the club a collection of unpaid checks; 
the Traveler headlined: “Grove Took Good Care of ‘Right 
People.’” The American asserted that on these checks were “names 
you won’t have to ask how to spell.” Perusal of the tax-assessment 
records indicated that in 1942 the Grove had paid less taxes than in 
1941; the implication was that city officials had secretly “taken 
care of” the Grove. When the Grove’s account books were found 
the papers promised “startling developments” upon revelation of 
their contents. 

In all these instances nothing even nearly conclusive was ever 
proved by the papers. But the public nevertheless went all-out for 
reform. “Corruption,” “vice,” “rotten mess,” “crooked pelitics” 
were standard terms to be found in the correspondence. The press 
had failed to establish the link between officials and owners; the 
public readily supplied the connection. 


MoTIVATIONS 


The frustrations and fears aroused by the tragedy underlay much 
of the scapegoating that followed. During the initial period of 
shock and confusion there was a need for the release of emotional 
tensions created by the frustrating situation. Nearly five hundred 
lives had been lost and nothing could be done to restore them, no 
constructive action was possible; some outlet was required for the 
feelings of aggression aroused: the busboy and the prankster were 
the first scapegoats available. However, as the facts in the case 
developed more clearly, the actual selection of the scapegoat became 
gradually a more rational process. The frustrations still existed 
but other motivations played an increasingly important part. 
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Another important factor in the early stages was fear. Fear arose 
because people imagined themselves as being trapped in the flaming 
night club and they also feared the occurrence of similar tragedies, 
this time involving themselves or their loved ones. This fear might 
be alleviated by attacking some immediately responsible person— 
at first either the busboy or the prankster. By the time the public 
officials and the owners became objects of blame, these fears had 
been greatly diminished through the passage of time and the 
increase in rational control. 

“Tabloid thinking,” expressing the desire for simplification of 
the issue, was from the outset conducive to scapegoating. The 
very confusion engendered by conflicting reports and lack of know! 
edge created within the people a desire for clarification, for estab 
lishment of some cause-and-effect relationship. By choosing definite 
scapegoats some simplification was achieved. 

How latent hostilities \ed to the choice of public officials and 
owners as scapegoats has already been discussed. This aggression 
was most strongly expressed when owners and officials were linked 
in joint accusations, for then all the hostilities the people had 
accumulated against “political bigwigs” and “money czars” could 
be focused on this relationship. There is also evidence in some 
letters to the editor that peoples’ prohibitionist sentiments and their 
grievances against both low wages for public employes and high 
taxes were responsible in part for the scapegoating of owners and 
officials. 

It also seems probable that through debasing of officials and 
owners certain elements of the public may have found opportunity 
to enhance their own self-conceived prestige: they could, by 
scapegoating, feel, at least momentarily, superior to these so-called 
“higher-ups.” 

Finally, it cannot be overlooked that the people themselves felt in 
some way responsible for the tragedy. For most this feeling of 
guilt was unconscious, and was eased by pointing out the culpability 
of some more directly involved. However a small minority did 
realize their responsibility for having elected the city administra- 
tion. In their letters they said that “the public is responsible,” 
and in these letters there was no evidence of scapegoating. 

The above discussion does not attempt to trace the intricate pat- 
terning of motivations for individual scapegoats and for individual 
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scapegoaters. We have merely indicated some general motivational 
trends which seem to be basic to the scapegoating. 


THE INDICTMENTS 


The immediate and desired objective of the scapegoaters was to 
relieve their feelings of frustration, of fear, of hostility, of guilt, by 
legally fixing the responsibility on the guilty so that they might be 
punished. Ten indictments were returned on December 31, and 
according to Attorney General Bushnell more were to come. But 
even in the drawing-up of the indictments there are indications 
of scapegoating. On January 13, the Globe reported a violent 
exchange of words between Bushnell and defense lawyer John C. 
Johnston. The latter was asking for a quashing of the indictments 
on the allegation that they were improperly drawn, for they do 
not specify the acts of the accused. In fairness to the allegation 
advanced, the generalized nature of the official charges does smack 
of scapegoating tactics, an impression strengthened by what fol- 
lowed. After Johnston presented argument for his petition, Bush- 
nell is reported to have shouted: “Hair-splitting technicalities have 
no place here. . . . The voiceless public is not interested in a 
lot of words. We're dealing with a case where the death toll 
amounted to nearly five hundred—half a hundred of them our 
men in uniform. . . .” To which Johnston replied: “. . . The 
defendants should be tried by law and not by public clamor. The 
defendants should be tried by law and not by lynch law, which is 
the apparent tendency from the argument I have just listened to.” 
No, scapegoating has not yet ceased in the Cocoanut Grove case. 


CONSEQUENCES 


The Government. During the past year, the Traveler has con- 
ducted several vigorous campaigns against state and federal officials; 
at the time of the fire, Oil Coordinator Ickes and Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson were the targets of its attacks. In this atmosphere 
of resentment against federal officials, antagonism against city 
officials involved in the Cocoanut Grove case was easily aroused. In 
turn, the exposé of alleged corruptibility and inefficiency of the 
latter can hardly fail to undermine even more the already shaken 
confidence in government officials generally. 
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Anti-Semitism. Another possible consequence of the scapegoat- 
ing in the Cocoanut Grove case is the fanning of the anti-Semitism 
which Father Coughlin’s followers have spread in Boston. To 
people who have learned to make the words “Jews” and “cupidity” 
or “greed” synonymous, the editorial of the Traveler of December 
10, declaring that “Human greed and human negligence cost 
human lives,” strengthens the implication: “The Jews were respon- 
sible for the loss of lives.” There is evidence that this implication 
was caught by many, in reported conversations blaming the “Jew 
Welansky” and “those dirty Jews.” Some admit that their preju- 
dices against the Jews have increased because of the Grove fire. We 
are not claiming that anti-Semitism was deliberately raised as an 
issue, but are simply pointing out that the scapegoating of the Grove 
owners furnishes ammunition to the “merchants of hate.” 
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8 The Traveler does not publish on Sundays or holidays, hence figures for Nov. 29, 
Dec. 6, 13, 20, 27, and Jan. 1 were taken from the Boston Herald, the Traveler’s morning 
edition. 
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Press CovERAGE 


Figure 1 shows the number of column-inches of news-space 
which the Boston Traveler, an evening paper, devoted to the fire 
over a period of approximately a month. News stories, editorials, 
letters to the editor, and photographs were all considered in the 
day-by-day accountings. However, the number of column-inches 
devoted to the photographs, lists of victims, obituaries, and accounts 
of funerals is reduced by half in the graphical representation. If we 
consider that over a period of a week the average daily amount of 
space devoted to news is 1350 column-inches (exclusive of 14 pages 
of sports, financial, social, women’s, and entertainment features), we 
see that the ratio of Grove news to other news was rather stagger- 
ing, especially during the first few days following the tragedy. At 
the peak of interest, stories and features about the Grove case con- 
stituted almost 50 per cent of the total news. Also significant is 
the length of time that the case was continually publicized, even 
late in January hardly a day passed without some reference to it. 
Although some of these articles were brief, they assumed front- 
page importance from November 29 to December 19, and took the 
limelight again from December 29 to January 1, the period of 
indictment. Banner headlines about the fire and the investigation 
that followed overshadowed war news throughout the first week 
and part of the second. 

The importance of the entire case was further indicated by the 
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number of editorials and letters to the editor devoted to the subject. 
Altogether, during this period thirteen editorials touched upon at 
least one aspect of the case, during the first week and part of the 
second week, this was the Jead editorial. Most of these editorials 
were intent upon fixing the blame on one scapegoat or another. 

Figure 2 shows the number of column-inches devoted to the 
letters alone. It is especially significant that the letters about the 
Grove took up almost all the space of the People’s Forum (two 
full columns devoted to letters to the Editor), at least for the first 
three weeks. The great majority of these letters demanded the 
punishment of the guilty and named one or more scapegoats. 
These letters were particularly useful in ascertaining the motiva 
tions for scapegoating. 


SUMMARY 


Frustrations and fears aroused by the Cocoanut Grove holocaust 
created a desperate desire on the part of the people of Boston to 
fix the blame and punish those responsible for the catastrophe. 
There resulted violent accusations, if not unwarranted, at least out 
of proportion to the possible guilt of the accused. The scapegoat- 
ing was most intense against the owners of the Grove and against 
the public officials responsible for the safety of Boston’s citizens. 
Officials and owners were especially satisfying scapegoats since the 
tragedy permitted the releasing of much latent aggression. Ii is 
when such latent hostility is present that scapegoating is miost 
dangerous. Because in Boston hostility against the Jews and hos- 
tility against our federal officials has been smoldering for months, 
the Cocoanut Grove fire may well have serious consequences beyond 
the loss of five hundred lives. 
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PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT REFERRED TO GENERAL 
HOSPITALS OF THE ARMY * 


BY JAMES W. LAYMAN 


Army of the Unit 


A article (1) described briefly the function of the 
Neuropsychiatric Section in General Hospitals of the Army 
and the role of the clinical psychologist in these sections. This 
function is the diagnosis and treatment of maladjusted soldiers 
and officers referred from the various military units which each 
particular hospital serves. The types of problems presented to the 
Neuropsychiatric Section do not differ greatly from those referred 
to psychological and psychiatric clinics or psychopathic and state 
hospitals in civilian life. Hence they include principally the simple 
adult maladjustments, feebleminded, psychopathic personalities, 
psychoneuroses, alcoholics, functional and organic psychoses, as 
well as certain types of neurological dysfunctions which may be 
with or without psychosis. 

Once a patient is admitted, it becomes necessary to restore him to 
duty whenever possible. Consequently, every effort is made in 
this direction. However, as would be expected, a reasonably large 
proportion cannot be returned to military life, even though they 
may recover from their illness. Further, the Neuropsychiatric Sec- 
tions are not so established as to provide long-term care. Those in 
such need are referred either to Veteran’s Administration Facilities 
or to the hospital services of the states in which the soldier resided, 
depending on the eligibility for further government care. In the 
event that no further hospitalization is needed and the individual is 
unfit for further military service, he is discharged to his own cus- 
tody or that of relatives with arrangements for compensation if he is 
eligible for it. 

The foregoing description affords a brief perspective of the frame- 
work within which both the patient and those treating him func- 
tion. To a large degree, the cases referred to the Neuropsychiatric 
Section represent only the more pronounced maladjustments which 


* This manuscript has been released for publication by the War Department Manuscript 
Board which assumes no responsibility, other than censorship, for the contents of the article. 
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occur within the military service. In no sense should it be con 
strued that all are “caused by” the military demands. It only so 
happens that the military situation is one where the deviation jis 
recognized more readily and where the range of tolerance for 
deviants is less wide than in civil life. That is, the effectiveness of a 
military organization requires a degree of coordination and integra- 
tion of its membership that is paralleled by few civil situations; 
hence, any failure to become incorporated into the group and its 
objectives requires immediate attention. 

In presenting the following case histories, some effort has been 
made to provide a cross-sectional selection of the cases referred, but 
without reference to frequency of occurrence. In most instances it 
has not been possible to present more than the superficial aspects of 
the behavior presented and the dynamics involved. This is prin 
cipally the result of the time factor which prevents the exhaustive 
study and treatment ordinarily desired. Also, the progression of 
patients from one ward to another sometimes has made it impos- 
sible for individual clinicians to follow leads which were uncovered 
during earlier periods of hospitalization. In almost every instance, 
each case reported includes material uncovered by other persons as 
well as the writer.’ 

The presentation of the case material will follow the pattern of 
“complaint,” or reason for referral as seen by those who ordered 
the patient into the hospital; “past history” as obtained from the 
patient, social service facilities, and/or hospital interviews with rela- 
tives; underlying dynamics insofar as it was possible to obtain them; 
and some discussion of the patient’s behavior as it affects the mili- 
tary situation in which he functions. 


Case No. 1 


Complaint. The patient was a 22-year-old second lieutenant, 
who experienced difficulties in adjusting both to his duties and in 
his interpersonal relationships. The problem, as stated by the 
patient, centered chiefly in not being allowed sufficient nights off 
his post when not officially on duty. Also, there were some com- 
plaints that his immediately superior officer, with whom he also 
shared quarters, was “unfriendly.” This, according to the patient, 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge here the credit due Lt. Col. J. M. Caldwell, M.C., 
and Captains P. V. Lemkau, J. G. Novak, L. A. Potkonski, and E. R. Janjigian, M.C., who 
have contributed findings in one or more cases. 
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was evidenced by “jibes” at patient’s reading interests and rebuffing 
his offer to share such personal possessions as a radio. These diff. 
culties resulted in complaints of “nervousness” and disturbances of 
his gastro-intestinal tract. 

Reports from the patient’s superior officers elicited the following 
(abstracted): (1) Good ability in performance of duties, provided 
they were outlined to him in detail, but assignments inadequately 
carried out when patient was left to his own devices; (2) com- 
plaints to his commanding ofhcer that he was unfairly discriminated 
against when limited to three nights weekly off post (because of a 
post ruling to this efiect as well as the patient’s own need for 
further study of military material pertaining to his assignment); 
(3) resorting to crying when so restricted and stating that he 
“never had an opportunity to enjoy himself” prior to coming on to 
duty; (4) statements to civilians and others to the effect that he 
“wanted to go on foreign duty and be killed”; (5) threats to leave 
camp even when informed that charges would eventuate if he 
violated restrictions; and (6) inability to be “reasoned with” even 
when his demands were in excess of privileges allowed others. 


Past History and Background. The patient is one of two siblings 


in a home of average economic status. He had little to say con- 
cerning his father except that they got along well together. The 
mother (seen in interview) is a rigid-appearing woman who 
refused to concede that her son’s behavior was anything but perfect. 
She united with him in his belief that he had been unfairly treated 
and stated that “if the army did not want him, he could return to 
her; she was still his mother and loved him.” 

The patient’s early development was essentially normal. He 
continues to bite his fingernails as a “result of nervousness inherited 
from the mother,” but displayed no other childhood traits con- 
sidered to be psychoneurotic predeterminants. In contrast to his 
sibling, patient was “always a model youth” who, if anything, was 
“too eager to please others, particularly his mother.” He graduated 
from college at about the usual age and made average grades. He 
was employed at various jobs during the summers and had a good 
work record. He came directly into the army from college. 

Dynamics. Patient revealed that he has always been closely 
bound to his mother and that his behavior has largely been pre- 
scribed by her demands. His associations were largely with boys. 
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He avoided close friendships with girls because of the attachment to 
his mother. On entering the army, he experienced his first real 
freedom, drove a car for the first time, met a girl with whom he 
fell in love, and experienced his first sexual relations. He felt 
inferior and inadequate when placed in command of others his 
own age or above. He also felt immature and childish before his 
fellow officers and sought their approval in much the same way he 
had that of his mother, i.¢., by “giving” or “sharing” his posses 
sions. When his efforts at adjustment proved to be inadequate 
and his activities were restricted, his reactions were of an immature, 
petulant nature. In the hospital, he insisted that he should have 
been allowed unlimited freedom and that he would have been 
justified in leaving the post against orders. Efforts to discuss his 
problems in a rational manner were resisted to the point where he 
claimed that “even under battle conditions it would be proper for a 
junior to question his (the patient’s) orders, since everyone, no 
matter what the circumstance, had a right to do as he thought best.” 
In summary, this officer displayed traits which indicated a lack of 
self-confidence and tendencies to behave in a dependent manner 
toward others. He reacted to reasonable restriction with outbursts 
of crying and sulking. The etiology appeared to reside in the 
emotional relationship to the mother. This took the form of acced 
ing to her demands and wishes when in her presence (at home 
and in the hospital) and rebelling against them when away from 
her (while on active duty). The behavior itself created a situation 
in which there was either actual or a threatened breakdown in the 
“chain of command.” In addition, his attitudes were apt to affect 
the morale and behavior both of his associate officers as well as the 
enlisted personnel. From a military standpoint, this creates an 
intolerable situation in view of the potential dangers it implies to 
the larger unit and to the accomplishment of military objectives. 
The next two cases illustrate two syndromes which have 
impressed the writer, not because of their frequency, but because 
of the relatively short time in which the symptomatology disappears 
after hospitalization. In both groups, the symptoms begin to 
diminish almost on admission and within a relatively short period 
can be approached only in retrospect. That is, had the interviews 
occurred some time before or after the outbreak, it would have been 
dificult or impossible to demonstrate evidence of disturbance. 
Despite this, neither group appears to be adaptable to the military 
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service in view of the possibility that their symptoms might occur 
in critical situations. 
Case No. 2 

Complaint. The patient was a 28-year-old captain in the Medical 
Corps who voluntarily requested admission while enroute to a new 
station. On admission he stated that he “had an all-gone feeling 
in the pit of his stomach,” and felt “nervous, jittery, anxious, and 
panicky.” He was moderately tearful and tense but otherwise did 
not overtly appear to be distressed. 

Past History. The patient comes from a moderately well-to-do 
family where the mother is “high strung” and suffered from attacks 
which resembled syncope. As a child he was easily excited, 
vomited when he saw a fire engine or was in danger of being late 
or school, was overly conscientious, and felt terrified whenever his 
mother had one of her attacks. He got along well with others, 
made good grades all through school, and was rated as an excellent 
battalion surgeon by his associates. 

Dynamics. The patient revealed that this was the third attack 
yf a similar nature. The first occurred at a time when the firs 
prolonged separation from his parents was impending; the second, 
when a change of station was made which involved being away 
from his wife for a period. The present episode developed when 
he was again separated from his wife. There was also the possi 
bility of going on overseas duty on this latter occasion. While the 
underlying pattern of “need to be with someone on whom he is 
emotionally dependent” is obvious, time did not permit the study 
which would have made the reason for the “need” more clear. 

In this instance, the reaction is of an acute “anxiety” nature with 
the usual somatic and visceral concomitants. The background or 
tiological factors of these cases, as one would expect, varies con 
siderably. Their similarity resides chiefly in the overt behavior 
characteristics. “To a large extent, it has been necessary to arrange 
for separation of these cases from the service. This is particularly 
rue of those who are assigned to combat units and where such 
reactions might occur at moments where the behavior might have 
serious consequences to others. 


Case No. 3 


Complaints. This 22-year-old private was admitted to the hospital 
following a suicidal attempt. He had been visiting a friend one 
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evening and, after leaving, drank the contents of a small bottle of 
iodine which he had been carrying in his pocket. 

Past History. The patient is the oldest of four siblings, all boys. 
He graduated from college when twenty years old, maintained a 
grade average in the upper centiles, and wanted to take graduate 
work but felt this was financially impossible. Social-service data 
revealed that the mother “devoted her life to her children,” stressed 
early toilet training and cleanliness, and was strongly attached to 
the patient. The father’s role in the home was not mentioned. 
Personnel records from his college showed the following: “very 
much introverted, not too trustful of his associates, stiff mannered, 
old man type of boy, concern over inability to understand himself 
and frequent expressions of worry about his future and his sexual 
adjustment.” He was “anxious and asked advice as to his study 
habits even though in the upper 1o per cent of his group when 
measured on standardized tests.” 

During the initial interview, the patient gave a history of the 
following: “early dreams in which men chased him for sexual 
purposes; fears of a neighborhood boy ‘who reminded him of a 
tiger’; a feeling that some teachers ‘picked on him’; a forced sexual 
experience with an older girl when about ten years old; and homo- 
sexual experiences during adolescence.” He has felt himself to be 
“different” from others, seldom dated girls, and limited his asso 
ciations to a few close friends. He has always been closely attached 
to his mother and was distressed when induction into the army 
brought about his first real separation from her. When his mother 
became ill shortly after he was inducted, he attempted to com- 
municate with her by “concentration.” He stated this had been 
successful and that he “heard” her talking to him. He also stated 
that he was embarrassed when taking showers or otherwise having 
to mingle freely with other soldiers. At these times he often 
experienced an erection and feared he would become known as a 
“queer” or homosexual. 

The acute episode of the illness lasted only a few days, at the end 
of which time the patient denied many of his earlier statements. 
He insisted that his suicidal attempt was based on concern over 
separation from his mother and that much of what he had earlier 
stated was based on a desire for sympathy from the interviewer. 
Despite these statements, the patient remained evasive in his 
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manner and displayed a lack of reasoning and judgment which 
was inconsistent with his actual intellectual abilities. 

This particular case made an initially adequate adjustment in the 
army and was given good recommendations by those who were in 
a position to observe the quality of his work. However, as judged 
by his own statements, there was an increasing amount of tension 
created by the separation from his mother. This was intensified 
by his attempts to control and conceal the homosexual drive. The 
acute nature of his illness appears to have been induced by his 
inability to satisfy his sexual needs (fear of army discipline and 
social ostracism) as well as the deprivation of immediate contacts 
with his mother. 

The preceding case illustrates the second group referred to above. 
The reaction of this group can best be classified as acutely schizo- 
phrenic in nature. While not all of the cases present all of the 
symptoms commonly considered as characteristic of schizophrenia, 
most show one or more to a relatively marked degree. The tend- 
ency is for the acute nature to subside within a short period and 
gradually taper off until it is difficult to demonstrate any residuals. 
However, the episode is definitely psychotic in nature during the 
acute period. It is almost inevitable that those who are vulnerable 
in this manner can serve no function in the army and must be 
separated from the service. 


Case No. 4 


Complaint. This is a 31-year-old first lieutenant, who com- 
plained of abdominal pain at the time of admission to the hospital. 
He had been subject to this distress for some four or five years; 
however, the present attack was more painful and associated with 
nausea followed by a “crampy,” intermittent pain around the 
umbilicus. Thorough study on the Medical Service proved to be 
negative and resulted in a request for consultation by a member of 
the Neuropsychiatric Staff. He was transferred to the latter service 
as a result of this consultation. 

Past History. The study of this patient revealed that he had a 
long history of problems centering in his feelings about himself, 
his bodily functions, and his interpersonal relationships. He had 
transferred from a rural to urban school where he felt himself to 
be “the country bumpkin with the hay seed still in his ears.” He 
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felt that all the “kids picked on him” but had no trouble with school 
subject-matter itself. He was “shy, tongue-tied, feared snakes and 
high places, had difficulty with his breath and if he fought with 
anyone, he had to win in the first few minutes because he soon 
became excessively fatigued.” The patient had the usual childhood 
diseases as well as pyelitis and nephritis. At the age of 13, there 
was an unusually rapid spurt in growth. As far back as he could 
recall, he had always been bothered by periods of backache, head- 
ache, and diarrhoea. The social service data indicated that the 
patient “was always rather highstrung, had his own way during 
most of his early life, had been pampered by his mother (markedly 
so during periods of illness), and that he had had several unsuc 
cessful love affairs.” 

After the patient graduated from college, he chose occupations 
which enabled him to adjust to his symptoms; that is, where he 
could work rather strenuously for a period and then “take-a vaca 
tion.” The work itself was well performed and he received steady 
salary increases. Also, the firm which employed him valued his 
services sufficiently to request his deferment. The patient finally 
enlisted voluntarily. His talents were recognized and he was early 
recommended for an Officer’s Candidate School. His senior officer 
stated that the patient “was able to learn faster than any other officer 
who had previously been given the same responsibilities,” rated him 
in the upper third of all officers he had known in the service, and 
said “that he accepted responsibility readily and followed assign- 
ments through vigorously.” 

Dynamics. Interviews with this patient revealed the following: 
Acceptance of his symptoms without too much concern so long as 
he had been able to adjust his living conditions to them; strong 
identification with the mother; early homosexual experiences which, 
he claimed, produced no feelings of guilt; attempts to establish 
more satisfying relationships with the opposite sex which were never 
satisfied because he “put his ideals too high and wanted someone 
like his mother”; avoidance of heterosexual experiences because 
they were not aesthetic before marriage (he illustrated this by saying 
that he avoided prostitutes because he “did not like the idea of 
having to watch the front and back windows for policemen”); 
concern over the fact that he became sexually aroused whenever he 
had to mingle with others while in the nude (showers and bar- 
racks); and strong ambitions to get into a “top salary” bracket 
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which he had been on the way to realizing at the time of enlisting. 

It would appear that this officer’s symptoms reside in his early 
childhood experiences. These seem to result from the unresolved 
oedipus relationship and its consequences, which reflects itself in 
sexual conflict. The “choice” of symptoms would seem to be based 
on his earlier experiences with illness, both imagined and real. 
These secured an intensification of attention and affection from the 
mother which made “illness” a not-too-distressing or uncomfortable 
situation. The patient described these recurrences of his illness as 
follows: There was a background of symptoms which he always 
recognized but which no longer concerned him unless he was not 
engaged in active work. He would tackle a job strenuously, get it 
completed, feel exhausted and then become aware of his various 
aches and pains when no longer so active in his work. 

In this officer, we see a man who is highly intelligent, capable, and 
a good worker who met his responsibilities well. He possesses 
certain technical knowledge and skill which is of value to the army. 
The problem involved, from a military viewpoint, is chiefly one of 
regulating his duties in such a way as to prevent the episodic recur- 
rence of his symptoms. This, however, is not easy to accomplish 
under the demands being made on all military personnel. Instead, 
it will be necessary for the patient, himself, to recognize and control 
the conditions which produce his reactions so far as he is able under 
the circumstances. He has gained some insight into the psychogenic 
nature of his problem and plans to arrange for psychotherapy when 
this becomes possible. 


[n all, four cases of maladjustment as seen in the Neuropsychiatric 
Section of a General Hospital have been presented. Each shows a 
different pattern of nonadjustment but also marked emotional 
dependence on the mother. This latter was not intended in the 
selection of the cases to be presented. Instead, an effort was made 
to choose a reasonably illustrative group on the basis of reaction 
patterns, or symptomatology. Whether or not this suggests a sig- 
nificant feature underlying many of those potentially unfit for 
military service is uncertain. In any event, it would seem that those 
with pathological degrees of attachment to the mother present the 
possibility of not adapting to the army. 

Three of the four cases are officers. This, again, was not a 


selective factor except as the writer’s assignment puts him in more 
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frequent contact with these cases. Actually, the problems presented 
by officers do not differ greatly from those of the enlisted men, 
although there are some indications that certain types of disturb- 
ance may occur more frequently in one group than another. From 
the standpoint of the writer’s interest, it is significant that all four 
cases are college graduates (one has an advanced degree) who find 
it difficult or impossible to accept the responsibilities this involves. 
This, it would seem, raises the question so often debated as to the 
degree of responsibility the college or university has with reference 
to those students in need of some form of psychotherapeutic guid 
ance. In at least two of the cases, the problems involved are known 
to have been recognized in some degree at some time during the 
period of college residence. While the serious phase of the malad- 
justment became recognized in the army, it is reasonable to predict 
that strenuous responsibility in civilian life probably would have 
resulted in similar, even though possibly milder, reactions. It is 
the writer’s thesis that, had therapeutic efforts been made at the 
public school or college level, these reactions might have been 
prevented or minimized. 
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LAST THOUGHTS BEFORE DROWNING 


BY CHARLES J. THURMOND 


Oregon State College 


EVERAL hours’ delirium followed an unusual accident and the 
S amazing survival of a good swimmer. During the delirium 
the boy recited many of the thoughts that had gone through his 
mind while he was out in the ocean struggling for his life and 
fearing he would certainly drown. A college teacher was present 
and recorded every word he said. The transcript is presented in 
this article. 

Don O’Daniel, a 19-year-old engineering student at Oregon State 
College, was swept out in the Pacific Ocean about 4:30 Saturday 
afternoon, November 29, 1941. He had been “jumping the breakers” 
at Wakonda Beach, south of Waldport, Oregon, when he lost his 
footing and was carried out by undertow in an outgoing tide. 

A husky football player, Don made good use of his powerful 
physical strength and his long-accumulated knowledge of the ocean, 
kept himself alive until his limp body was picked up at 8:30 
Saturday night. 

Either he had swallowed no water or he had vomited it all before 
he was picked up; he had no water in his lungs at all when he was 
carried in the house and given first aid; he was suffering only from 
the shock of his experience and the complete exhaustion of several 
hours’ battling the ocean. 

Small drinks of warm coffee excessively sweetened to replace 
what his body had spent in exertion were given him every half-hour. 
Until ‘11:20 he lay completely motionless except that he suffered 
violent cramps, groaned, and arched his body up off the bed con- 
vulsively after each drink. A spoon of coffee against his lips caused 
him to swallow involuntarily; but he did not move, he lay lifeless. 
His hair was matted heavily with wet sand; his face was red and 
bruised; his arms and legs were badly scratched; the skin was torn 
off several toes. 

At 11:20 p.m. Don started writhing and moaning as if he were in 
great mental agony. He started talking but his eyes were closed 


and he appeared to be talking in his sleep. Everything he said 
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was repeated several times precisely the same way. He spoke in a 
low voice but very distinctly and clearly so that everybody in the 
room could understand everything he said. 

Chuck taught English, always carried a pocket notebook. He 
started taking down exact notes of every word Don said. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennington were both present and commented at times. Don 
spoke slowly and distinctly as well as repeating every phrase so 
that there never was any doubt what he was saying. Both the 
Penningtons and Chuck were interested to hear what he was saying 
because this was their first glimpse (after hours of anxiety for Don’s 
safety) into what had actually happened to him. These notes are 
presented in the next section exactly as they were made. 

Parentheses are used around any material which has been added 
later. Italics indicate Don’s exact words. Other notes without 
editing of any kind are given here exactly as they were recorded 
originally on the scene. 


I 


11:20 P.M., Saturday night, November 29, 1941. 
moaning 

stay out past breakers until tide changes 
wept pitifully 

the wind is pushing you past 

you won't make it 3 times 

you can’t make it over and over; pitifully anguished 
flcat for a while 

float for a while 

maybe I can make it 

cramps 

take it easy or you are going to cramp 
do you think you can make it? 

it’s getting dark 

water logged 

keep moving to keep warm 

what will my folks think 

mother will go crazy 

I have been out here two hours already 
I’m crazy 

Rose Bowl 

you won't get to see it 
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| won't be able to collect it 

you are all through in school 

you have wasted your folks’ money 

what will Rose think of this 

you won't pass your exam 

you are going to make it 

frantic moaning (body tense and rigid as if preparing for great 
exertion) 

dive under it 

dive under the breaker to get back 


(tension subsided; he relaxed) 


don’t drink any salt water 

don’t swallow any salt water 

take off your pants and shirts 

they will help you float 

don’t take them off it will help you float 

keep them on 

take it easy 

you will be all right 

try to hold your own until the tide turns 

you will be O.K. but you're getting tired repeated several times 
you were crazy to come out in the first place 

you have gone out too far 

you know better than that 

don’t swallow any water 

it'll choke you 

(rather calm, reviewing the above thoughts slowly and 
philosophically) 

(then) sudden mental anguish 

body writhing in agony: 


dive under that breaker! 
(3 times very rapidly; strained painful tone) 


(Mrs. Pennington insisted that Chuck try to wake Don or stir him 
to prevent his suffering in these episodes of mortal agony, tortured 
twisting, as if summoning his strength to dive under the breakers.) 


(Chuck did not touch Don and persuaded Mrs. Pennington not to. 
Chuck thought it was good for Don to reconstruct the situation, at 
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least up to where his life was safe. If Don had stopped his recon- 
struction before he reached safety on the beach he might have 
suffered later from unverbalized recurrences of these disturbing 
thoughts. He was doing for himself in this delirium what an expert 
psychiatrist has to do for patients.) 


Mother . . . she'll go crazy 

W hat will she do when she finds out? 

She is not well enough to stand it 

You got out of your wreck all right 

they said you wouldn't 

you'll be all right (very calmly as if to soothe himself) 
it’s getting dark 

the tide’s turning 

see that light 

it’s getting plainer 

take it easier 

youll be all right 

the water stings my face just like needles 
(whimpering, complaining tone: like a child’s) 
(then deadly serious again): 


you are going to make it to the breakers 
swim with the breakers 
you are going to make it 

* * * 


that sand stings my face 
it’s cold 
drag yourself 
why doesn't somebody come? 
take it easy 
you're out of the water 
I can’t yell 
why doesn’t my flashlight work? 
moaning 
I can’t yell 
my voice doesn’t work 
my throat is all stopped up 
crawl out of the water before it takes you back out 
(several times; some tension) 
* * = 
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(Long silence during which he lay completely quiet and motionless.) 


(Reconstructing the whole experience in his mind, he had at this 
point reached relative safety. He could afford to rest. He knew 
he would not drown, that his life was safe now that he was out of 
the water.) 


During a pause in his talking, the Penningtons said how remarkable 
it was that he beat his way back against an outgoing tide. 


Where are you? 

| don’t remember this 

this 1s all new to me 

where is this? 

where were you before you came here? 
where was I before I came here? 

where are your folks? 

where do they live? 

wait ’til you come to 

you don’t know anyone 

strangers 

you don’t know anyone 

they are all strangers 

can’t I remember where I am? 

better go back and see where you lost your senses 


(Mrs. Pennington repeated this to Mr. Pennington who was stand- 
over by the door. They both laughed heartily.) 


* * * * * 


you are starting all over again 
what are you gonna do here? 
get to the light 

this doesn’t seem familiar 
crawl through the bank 

crawl through the canyon 


(Mr. Pennington went outside to investigate to see where he actually 
did crawl up.) 


where are you? repeatedly 
moaning 

this is the end of the line 
you can’t make it any farther 
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you can’t go on 

you're just a weakling repeated many times! 
you can't make it 

this is as far as you can go 

you're just a weakling 

you still got your rabbit foot? 

your mother bought that for you 

it’s a good thing you took that along 
your 165 pounds is too heavy 

you can’t pull it repeated many times. 
it’s too heavy 

there's a log 

lean over it and throw up 

stick your finger down your throat 
throw up and then you can breathe 

you can't get up the bank 

you'll have to go up the canyon 


Mr. Pennington came back in the house and reported that there 
were marks in the sand where his wrist and rabbit’s foot had 
imprinted. He tried to crawl up the bank at the back of the house, 
but a boarded-up wood-shed prevented his getting up. He then 
had to crawl farther south anc come up through a little gorge which 
he called canyon. The marks of his hands, rabbit’s foot, and drag- 
ging body were abundantly evident in the sand. 
* * * * * * * 


(several minutes’ silence indicated in original notes) 
(Then): 

pitiful anguished moanings 

spasmodic pained weeping reactions (sometimes with tears) 


gee, that makes lots of noise 

beautiful ocean 

still a lot for you 

dive under the big ones 

you can’t ride ’em all 

it’s getting so dark 

if it wasn’t for that light you might be going the wrong way 
I hope they don’t turn it out 

you've learned lots of things 

that phoney girl 
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talking about Hollywood 

crazy people 

Seaside 

she’s stringing you along 

che thinks she’s big time 

Chuck’s on to her 

think about something 

keep your mind busy 

don’t worry 

you're an Irishman 

as good as any of them 

they don’t let down 

you're Irish and you don’t quit 8 times 

that girl is just trying to pull the wool over somebody's eyes 
peculiar people 

sort of cute 

but she thinks she’s good 

don’t be a dink 

it’s a good thing you didn’t ask her for adate 3 times 
you're better than she is 3 times 


she talks too much 4 times 

you won't get to go to Puget Sound next year 4 times weeping 
you're a fool 

they always told you you were dumb 

you're trying to bluff your way through 

you can’t bluff now 

you gotta produce the goods 


dreadful writhing and anguish. 


youll make it 4 times 

just take it easy 5 times 

God, you have been out here a long time 
you must have stepped in a hole 

the tide took you out 

it’s a good thing you know how to swim 
but don’t swim too hard 

get out past the breakers before you get caught 
you thought you had it figured out 

how you'd make it 

now's your chance 
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you can’t play shuffleboard out here 

you can’t dance 

you haven't got a boat 

you're making it the hard way 

your 19 years are going to be over quick 

you are not even going to know what life’s about 

break it to them gently 

my heart belongs to you 

kiss them good bye 

only thing smacks you is a wave 

God, I never knew there could be so much water 4 times 
on the bumpy, bumpy road to heli 2 times 

you're doing fine 3 times 

youll be a success 5 times 

why couldn't a boat come? 

break it to them gently 

that my heart belongs to you 

kiss them good bye 

I got one over on them 4 times 

eleven men go to the Rose Bowl 3 times 

one kid gets the whole Pacijic Ocean 

what are you going to do with it? 

it is not half as crowded as it will be in the Rose Bowl 
Father Dailey 4 times 

Sister Mary 5 times 

laughed when you got me out of the other wreck 3, times 
V'll never laugh again if you'll get me out of this one 5 times 
any tirae that you would spend two hours on knees for me why 
should I laugh? 

I'll never laugh again 

I can’t remember back any more 

what's happening to your mind? 

what's your name? 

how'll they know your folks? 

why worry about that when you are out in the ocean? 

I always said I would be buried at sea 4 times 

you always wanted to be buried at sea 3 times 

here’s your chance 3 times 


moaned and wept 
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| hope you never wash up on the beach 8 times 
if your mother should find you 

the birds'll pick your eyes out 

that’s fine . . . youll go a long ways 

| hope I don’t wash up on the beach 6 times 

| saw a guy that did once 5 times 

you know what he looked like 

one leg was gone 

crabs ate the eyes out of his head 

he fell off the jetty 

you might as well shake hands with yourself 

this is the last time you'll have both of them 
why don’t people sit by the fire like this and talk more often? 
! hope a fish doesn’t grab you 

| wonder if there are fish on the bottom 

that old saying “paddle your own canoe” 6 times 
you can’t hand the paddle to the guy in the back 
you've got to paddle your own canoe 

get a grand-daughter and lose a son 4 times 
what will my folks think? 3 times 

she looks like you . . . mother says 2 times 
you've been awfully damned ornery 5 times 
this'll finish it sure 3, times 

youll have a mice Christmas 6 times 


wept bitterly 

tears poured down his cheeks 

you can come home 5 times 

you can come home and be with us 3 times 
you are going to have your Christmas all by yourself 
it’s a good thing Chuck didn’t come along 
with those big boots 

it’s a@ good thing he didn’t come along 

he couldn’t have made it 

he has gone a long way 

he has a long way to go 

but you, you are losing nothing 

come home for Christmas with us 5 times 
youll be like this for all time 8 times 


wept particularly bitterly 
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I remember when you lost your little boat 3 times 

I never knew then you were going to be next 4 times 
we'll have Christmas together 

isn’t that ocean pretty? 3 times 

it looks like helll 4 times 

you can have Christmas just the three of us 

we'll all be together 

it’s a good thing you wrote just before you left 

I hope they call and tell them 

break it to them gently 

you played football to get out of high school 

you are going to have to swim to get out of the ocean 
I’m getting so tired 

being out here for hours 4 times 

give up 

just give up 

give one more try 

what difference does it make if you do drown? 
sailors are drowning in Europe every day 

you're no better than they are 

the mighty Pacific 4 times 

it’s gonna defeat you 

aye, an’ sure enough you're from Ireland 5 times 
you can make it 4 times 

everything ts beginning to spin 3 times 

if I can just make it 3 times 

either make it all the way or not make it at all 3 times 
if your mother found you on the beach she'd go crazy 
you know how that other fellow was 

his hand gone 

his eyes gone 

his bones showing through his skin 

that girl 

that’s a laugh 

think of something else 

Seaside 3 times 

Hell! that’s a laugh 3 times 

she probably stopped there to get a drink of water 
keep your fingers crossed 4 times 
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Don opened his eyes and looked at Chuck. 
2:25 A.M. Sunday morning, November 30, 1941. 


Il 


When Don woke up at 2:25 a.m., Chuck gave him coffee and 
medicine according to the doctor’s instructions. He was lying 
there, complaining of how his arms and legs hurt, but otherwise 
lying there peacefully, looking straight at Chuck. 

He had sudden attacks of violent cramps and held his breath 
and grew as rigid as a board, his arms clenching the side of the 
davenport as if he were in mortal pain. These came every fifteen 
or twenty minutes after he drank the hot coffee. 

He was looking at Chuck and yet seemed not to see him. His 
eyes were glassy, unnatural, un-alive looking. His eyes had no 
expression, none of the twinkle and mischievous look which nor- 
mally characterized Don’s smiling Irish eyes. 

He was lying very still (very sick) looking up at the ceiling and 
at Chuck who had note paper down beside the bed. Don did not 
know that Chuck was jotting down his responses. The following 
responses are Don’s words and represent only half the conversation: 


“I can’t remember where I’ve been or where I’m going” 
“where is this?” 
“Wakonda Beach?” 
“where is that?” 

“where am I going?” 
“home P” 

“where is home?” 

“I go to school ?” 

“No, I finished school!” 
“Who are your” 
“Chuck P” 

“Chuck at Camas?” 
“How did I get here?” 
“Is this the Navy?” 
“What is this on me?” 
“Sugar?” 

“Chuck P” 

“Go to school ?” 
“Chuck ?” 
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“School ?” 

“This is like the time in football when I was knocked out for 5 
hours” 

“Corvallis?” 

“school ?” 

“I remember when I used to go to Corvallis when my brother was 
down there” 

“but have I ever gone to school there?” 

“ocean?” 

“swimming?” 

“have I been to the ocean?” 

“how could I get here and not know a thing?” 

(Looking at ceiling. Disgusted with himself, trying to get things 
clear. Straining to think through things and get it all con- 
nected up.) 

3:15 A.M., Sunday morning, November 30, 1941. 

“God, my head starts whirling again” 

“All I can remember is my folks’ trying to talk me out of going to 
the Navy” 

“it’s just like jumping off of something” 

“it’s not clear” 

“we're going to Corvallis tomorrow ?” 

“I am going to school there?” 

“You're an English teacher?” 

“No, my English teacher was a woman” 

Chuck decided Don was not going to die and lay down himself 
at 4:30 A.M. 

Chuck got up at 6:00 and again about 8:00 and kept the fires 
going. It was bitter cold outside. He kept Don thoroughly 
wrapped and covered up. 

Shortly after 10:00 a.m. Don sat up, ate breakfast, and seemed to 
recognize Chuck. He was still too weak to do anything but lie in 
bed. But he said, “It’s all right. It’s beginning to get clear. | 
remember you now, Chuck. I am beginning to remember Oregon 
State. Gosh, my shoulders hurt me, and my arms and legs.” 

Sunday afternoon (24 hours after the accident) when Don was 
able to talk the Penningtons and other neighbors came in to sit 
with him and talk over everything. Don explained: 

“T had always planned what I'd cio. I knew if I thrashed around 
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trying to swim against the outgoing tide I’d wear myself out. So I 
swam out and stayed out past the breakers until the tide started 


{ 7} 
~~ 
VdadU Ke 


Mr. Pennington explained: “The tide was going out when you 
went out. The tide was still going out when you swam in. It did 
not change until after you were in.” 

MacGregor (a neighbor): “One of the worst storms of the 


year. 
Pennington: “Nobody ever came in against an out-going tide 
that I ever heard of before.” 

Don: “Undertow kept knocking me off my feet—like when 
you roll down a hill—you regain your feet, but you keep on 
rolling.” 


Ill 


The total transcript notes contain 190 lines. Thoughts out in 
the ocean occupy 134 lines; thoughts on the beach occupy 41 lines; 
thoughts on the bed in the house after his rescue occupy 15 lines. 

The transcript falls into five distinct groups of thoughts: (a) out 
in the ocean, 64 lines; (4) on the beach, just out of the water, 13 
lines; (c) on the bed in the house, 15 lines; (d) on the beach, 
trying to crawl to the house, 28 lines; (e) out in the ocean (different 
tone), 70 lines. 

if, under hypnosis now, Don recited from beginning to end 
every thought that went through his mind from the time he lost 
his footing until he started talking; or if, by an imaginary process, 
an electrical recording had been made of his entire stream of 
thought during his experience; we should have an absolutely com- 
plete transcript. What we do have is a collection of fragments 
verbalized as he wandered over the complete record of thoughts. 
The analogy of a giant disc may serve here. If the complete 
record of his thoughts is represented by a large phonograph disc 
and Don’s verbalized sampling is represented by placing the needle 
about at various places on the disc, Don’s talking during delirium 
falls into these groups: 

1. Very little is apparently given of what he was thinking the 
first two hours from about 4:30 P.M. to 6:30 p.M. Undoubtedly 
the eight lines figuring out what had happened to him and deter- 
mining his course of action were thoughts that went through his 
mind shortly after he lost his footing: 
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you must have stepped in a hole; the tide took you out; it’s a 
good thing you know how to swim; but don’t swim too hard; get 
out past the breakers before you get caught; you thought you had 
it figured out; how you'd make it; now’s your chance 


2. It is logical that in his delirium he should verbalize the most 
intense moments of anxiety. Apparently the great bulk of his 
thoughts recorded in the transcript falls in the period from about 
6:30 P.M. to 7:30 P.M. when he was deciding that the tide had 
turned and he was swimming back toward the light on the coast. 


stay oui past breakers until tide changes; the wind is pushing 
you past; you won't make it; you can’t make it; float for a while; 
maybe I can make it; cramps; take it easy or you are going to 
cramp; do you think you can make it; it’s getting dark; water 
logged; keep moving to keep warm; I have been out here two 
hours already; you are going to make it; dive under it; dive under 
the breaker to get back; don’t drink any salt water; don’t swallow 
any salt water; try to hold your own until the tide turns; you 
will be O.K. but you're getting tired; you were crazy to come out 
in the first place; you have gone out too far; dive under that 
breaker; you'll be all right; it’s getting dark; the tide’s turning; 
see that light; it’s getting plainer; take it easier; you are going to 
make it to the breakers; swim with the breakers; you are going 
to make it; dive under the big ones; you can’t ride ’em all; it’s 
getting so dark; if it wasn't for that light you might be going the 
wrong way; I hope they don’t turn it out; you'll make it; just 
take it easy; God, you have been out here a long time; I’m getting 
so tired; being out here for hours; give up; just give up; give one 
more try; the mighty Pacific; it’s gonna defeat you. 


3. It is possible that Don was not out of the water even by 
7:30 P.M.; but it seems apparent that he was on the beach for 
quite a time. His struggle to crawl out of the water and drag 
himself across the beach is well recorded in 41 lines. He unfortu- 
nately went through discomfort which could have been spared 
him if his friends had not already given him up as drowned. 
Nobody dreamed of his fantastic plan to swim out past the breakers, 
stay out for hours, and then swim back. 


that sand stings my face; it’s cold; drag yourself; why doesn't 
somebody come; take it easy; you're out of the water; I can’t yell; 
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why doesn’t my flashlight work; I can’t yell; my voice doesn't 
work; my throat is all stopped up; crawl out of the water before it 
takes you back out; you are starting all over again; what are you 
conna do here?; get to the light; this doesn’t seem familiar; crawl 
through the bank; crawl through the canyon; where are you?; 
this is the end of the line; you can’t make it any farther; you can’t 
go on; you're just a weakling; you can’t make it; this is as far as 
you can go; you're just a weakling; you still got your rabbit's 
toot?; your mother bought that for you; it’s a good thing you 
took that along; your 165 pounds is too heavy; you can’t pull it; 
t’s too heavy; there’s a log; lean over it and throw up; stick your 
nger down your throat; throw up and then you can breathe; 
you can’t get up the bank; you'll have to go up the canyon. 


4. Sometime between g:00 p.M. and 10:00 p.M. Don thought the 
questions which puzzled him as he tried to figure out where he 
was. He was lying on a davenport in the Pennington’s living 
room at Wakonda Beach, the cottage nearest where he had gone 
swimming. 

where are you?; I don’t remember this; this is all new to me; 
where is this?; where were you before you came here?; where 
was I before I came here?; where are your folks?; where do they 
live?; wait "til you come to; you don’t know anyone; strangers; 
you don’t know anyone; they are all strangers; can’t I remember 
where | am? better go back and see where you lost your senses. 


IV 


On Monday December 1, 1941, Chuck took Don back to Cor 
vallis and put him in the infirmary at Oregon State College. As he 
regained his strength and felt like talking, the transcript was dis 
cussed with him. 

“You see, Chuck, I had lived on the ocean all my life. I had 
seen lots of people get drowned. I had made up my mind what 
I'd do if I ever got caught myself.” His plan was to stay out past 
the breakers until the tide changed, keep himself up by swimming 
ind floating, and then return easily with an incoming tide. He 
followed his plan exactly; the plan explains why he stayed in the 
<ean several hours. 


1. HIS EXPLANATION OF WHAT WAS HAPPENING TO 


HIM was revealed in his delirium: you must have stepped in a 
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hole; the tide took you out; get out. past the breakers before you 
get caught; you thought you had it figured out; how you'd make 
it; now's your chance. 


2. HIS RESIGNATION TO A FATE OF DROWNING was 
revealed in his delirium: you won’t get to go to Puget Sound 
next year; your 19 years are going to be over quick; you are not 
even going to know what life’s about; what difference does it 
make if you do drown?; sailors are drowning in Europe every 
day; you're no better than they are; break it to them gently; kiss 
them good bye; only thing smacks you is a wave; get a grand- 
daughter and lose a son; it’s a good thing you wrote just before 
you left; I hope they call and tell them; I always said I would be 
buried at sea; here’s your chance; I hope you never wash up on 
the beach; the birds'll pick your eyes out; this is the last time 
you'll have both of them; you'll be like this for all time; I remem- 
ber when you lost your little boat; I never knew then you were 
going to be next. 

Don explained that he had planned to attend the College of 
Puget Sound on a football scholarship, had come to Oregon State 
for his first year, wanted to go to Puget Sound the second year. 

He was convinced at times out in the ocean that he was going to 
drown and he wanted the news broken to his parents gently. He 
was thinking of his mother out in the ocean: get a grand-daughter 
and lose a.son. His married brother had a new little baby. girl; 
the news of the arrival reached Don shortly before he started to the 
coast for this trip. 

As he was growing up his mind had been deeply shocked by 
sights and stories of men who drowned in the Pacific Ocean. 
Sights of dismembered bodies had left a horror in his memory of 
people who wash up on the beach. 


3. HIS REMINISCENCES OF A PLEASANT EVENING 
were revealed in his delirium: why don’t people sit by the fire 
like this and talk more often? Friday night had been a wild and 
stormy night, windy and rainy outside. Don had listened con- 
tentedly to Chuck’s poetry as they sat comfortably gazing into a 
big log fire. 

Don explained that his mother enjoyed sitting before 2 log fire 
but that he was not satisfied unless his evening could be filled with 
dancing, dating, and active social pursuits. It was gratifying to 
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Chuck that the delirium revealed that Don had enjoyed the evening 
of quiet philosophical musings which he had expected to find 
tedious. 


4. HIS RELIGIOUS FEELINGS AND MINOR SUPERSTI- 
TIONS were revealed in his delirium: You got out of your wreck 
all right; they said you wouldn't; Father Dailey; Sister Mary; 
laughed when you got me out of the other wreck; I'll never laugh 
again if you'll get me out of this one; any time that you would 
spend two hours on knees for me why should I laugh?; you still 
got your rabbit foot?; your mother bought that for you; it’s a 


good thing you took that along; keep your fingers crossed. 

Don explained that he was a Catholic, that he had been taken 
to a Catholic hospital when he had a bad auto wreck. The naive 
credulity of sf you'll get me out of this one is happily offset by 
the healthy skepticism of laughed when you got me out of the 
other wreck. The rabbit's foot and fingers crossed are more of a 
jest than anything serious; he laughed about them later. 


5. HIS APPRAISAL OF A GIRL was revealed in his delirium: 
that phoney girl; talking about Hollywood; crazy people; Seaside; 
she’s stringing you along; she thinks she’s big time; Chuck’s on to 
her; that girl is just trying to pull the wool over somebody’s eyes; 
peculiar people; sort of cute; but she thinks she’s good; don’t be a 
dink; it’s a good thing you didn’t ask her for a date; you're better 
than she is; she talks too much; that girl; that’s a laugh; think of 
something else; Seaside; Hell! that’s a laugh; she probably stopped 
there to get a drink of water. 

Don explained that this girl was Sheila Patrick and then Chuck 
knew her. She was one of the most beautiful co-eds on the Oregon 
State campus, very proud and very sophisticated. She had spent 
considerable time in both Hollywood, California, and swank Sea- 
side, Oregon, but Don thought she was only trying to impress 
him, “to pull the wool over” his eyes. He had never dated a girl 
with such urbane bearing and manner; he was embarrassed and 
lacked self-confidence. Actually, as a matter of fact, they might 
have been ideally snatched; they had identical Catholic and Irish 
backgrounds; he was a football hero, she was enormously popular 
socially. But his inferiority complex was too strong; he walked 
home with her from class but he never got the nerve to ask her 
for a date. 
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6. HIS REFLECTIONS ON SCHOOL AND MAKING 
GOOD IN LIFE were revealed in his delirium: you are all 
through in school; you have wasted your folks’ money; what will 
Rose think of this; you won't pass your exam; you're a fool; they 
always told you you were dumb; you're trying to bluff your way 
through; you can’t bluff now; you gotta produce the goods; you 
can’t play shuffleboard out here; you can’t dance; you haven't 
got a boat; you're making it the hard way; you're doting fine; 
you'll be a success; that old saying “paddle your own canoe”; you 
can’t hand the paddle to the guy in the back; you've got to paddle 
your own canoe; you played footbal! to get out of high school; 
you are going to have to swim to get out of the ocean. 


7. HIS REGARD FOR HIS PARENTS was revealed in his 
delirium: what will my folks think; Mother will go crazy; what 
will she do when she finds out? ; she is not well enough to stand it; 
break it to them gently; my heart belongs to you; kiss them good 
bye; either make it all the way or not make it at all; if your 
mother found you on the beach she'd go crazy. 


8. HIS ADVICE TO HIMSELF was revealed in his delirium: 
float for a while; take it easy or you are going to cramp; water 
logged; keep moving to keep warm; you are going to make it; 
dive under it; dive under the breaker to get back; don’t drink 
any salt water; don’t swallow any salt water; take off your pants 
and shirts; they will help you float; don’t take them off it will 
help you float; keep them on; take it easy; you will be all right; 
try to hold your own until the tide turns; you will be O.K. but 
you're getting tired; you were crazy to come out in the first place; 
you have gone out too far; you know better than that; don't 
swallow any water; it'll choke you; you'll be all right; it’s getting 
dark; the tide’s turning; see that light; it’s getting plainer; take it 
easier; you'll be all right; the water stings my face just like needles; 
you are going to make it to the breakers; swim with the breakers; 
you are going to make it; that sand stings my face; it’s cold; drag 
yourself; take it easy; you're out of the water; I can’t yell; my 
voice doesn’t work; my throat is all stopped up; crawl out of the 
water before it takes you back out; your 165 pounds is too heavy; 
you can’t pull it; it’s too heavy; there’s a log; lean over it and 
throw up; stick your finger down your throat; throw up and 
then you can breathe; dive under the big ones; you can't ride 
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‘em all; think about something; keep your mind busy; don't 
worry; you're an Irishman; as good as any of them; they don't 
let down; you're Irish and you don’t quit; it’s a good thing you 
know how to swim; but don’t swim too hard. 


g. HIS RECOLLECTIONS CONCERNING THE ROSE 
BOWL GAME were revealed in his delirium: Rose Bowl; you 
won't get to see it; I won't be able to collect it; I got one over on 
them; eleven men go to the Rose Bowl; one kid gets the whole 
Pacific Ocean; what are you going to do with it; it is not half as 
crowded as it will be in the Rose Bowl. 

Don explained that he had listened intently to the radio version 
of the game which determined that Oregon State would go to 
the Rose Bowl on New Year’s Day. This news was so exhilarating 
to him that he decided to go swimming in the ocean, or literally 
“jumping the breakers” which is a pleasure known to all ocean 
lovers. 


V 


What we have here is nothing more than the report of a normal 
person’s delirium due to extreme exhaustion. Similar deliria recur 
ring after the accident would have been abnormal. It is true that 
Don’s sleep for some months afterward was interrupted by terrify- 
ing dreams during which he would call out: “I can’t make it” or 
“I won’t make it.” But these symptoms would seem to fall well 
within the range of normal under the circumstances and would 
seem to indicate only the intensity of the original shock. Charac- 
teristic amnesia followed the delirium. Instead of persisting, how- 
ever, it fortunately cleared up automatically as Don regained his 
strength. 

A great deal of the time during the delirium he talked to himself 
in such phrases as you won’t make it and I hope you never wash 
up on the beach. A curious cleavage exists here. It seems as 
though the you (the person asleep) is being lectured by the “uncon- 
scious mind” which is suppressed by the “conscious mind” during 
the day. 

An interesting illustration of this phenomenon is shown also in 
the case of a psychologist at Oregon State who in a dentist’s office 
had himself put under gas to see what happened. He kept think- 
ing, “Why doesn’t that guy do something about his shins’ being 
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kicked?” The dentist was kicking his shins. But the shins 
belonged to the “guy” who was in charge during waking hours 
(the “conscious mind”) and the “unconscious mind” was observing 
as an outsider looking on. 

Don, of course, had no flashlight with him when he was crawling 
across the beach and was thinking to himself: Why doesn’t my 
flashlight work? Don had carried a flashlight the night before 
(1) when he went out back of the cabin to get firewood, (2) when 
he went “jumping the breakers” in infinite blackness on the beach 
with Chuck. The night of his accident was equally dark. 

The temperature of the ocean was 46. Swimming three hours in 
water 46 degrees is a feat in itself. Small wonder that he was so 
exhausted when it is remembered that Don fought an outgoing 
tide and a dreadful storm that added bitterly cold rain and high 
wind. 
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very teacher knows the pedagogical value of the bright, illustra- 
k tive episode. Of all the sciences psychology is best illustrated 
with the aid of everyday happenings to everyday mortals, or with 
the aid of dramatic, quaint, or humorous incidents that point up the 
humanness in human nature. Especially for the elementary student 
the abstractness of lectures and texts in psychology needs to be 
made intelligible with the aid of sharp examples. If the examples 
bring a laugh, so much the better. Some skill on the part of the 
teacher is required, however, to make sure that the episode is not 
detached in the student’s mind from the psychological process that 
it is intended to illustrate. There is a danger that students will 
remember a bright illustration as a solitary figure detached from 
the duller ground of the course’s subject-matter. One teacher was 
understandably depressed by a former student’s saying, “You know, 
it’s odd, but all I can remember from your course is that joke you 
told us about so and so.” 

Illustrations to be apt need not, of course, be humorous. The 
collection that follows is made up of diversified materials from a 
number of teachers’ personal stores. In the interest of improved 
teaching they have made them available to anyone who wants to 
borrow.—Eprror. 


THE STORY OF A DRAFTEE WHO WASN’T BORN FOR 
THIS WORLD 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1942 


BY RICHARD DONOVAN 


Wistful Ben Coverly has climbed a moonbeam, and he won’t be 
down again. 

He has put his toys and his stories, his system and his secret 
information all into a sorcerer’s bag, and gone walking away toward 


that dark juncture of the sky where the world leaves off and the 
' 


truth begins. 


t&s> 
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It all happened very suddenly, they say. Ben went to work as 
usual at 9:45 of a Wednesday morning, his worn hat riding straight 
and high on his skull, his gray suit neat and pressed, a flower in 
his buttonhole and his black shoes shined. He disappeared through 
the employes’ entrance of one of the big down town buildings 
just as he had done for ten years, and a half an hour later he came 
out again, as he had never done. 


Trip to Limbo 


He wound up, after another hour, screaimimg incoherently at the 
clerk of the United Airlines office at Mills Field, and had to he 
manhandled somewhat until the proper authorities arrived from 
San Francisco to remove him from the more logical proceedings of 
the day. 

He kept insisting that he was supposed to fly at once to Coverly's 
mountain, it seems, and that it was urgent. The U. A. people 
concluded that he was crazy, and that conclusion, unhappily, has 
since been officially confirmed. 

Now, before you put little Ben Coverly out of your mind, you 
ought to know that he was a man of sweetness, simplicity and 
vast imagination; a man who loved innocence without ever under 
standing what it was; a man who could play with children on 
equal terms until something in the attitude of watching mothers or 
policemen reminded him that he was a grownup and, therefore, 
probably dangerous. 

You ought to know something of Ben’s background, his faith in 
dreams, his aspirations, and finally, his storm of doubts. It isn't 
every day that somebody you have known as one of the people in 
the street walks suddenly out on himself, leaving the limbs to 
move about aimlessly, and the eyes to stare as though they had 
never been looked through by reason. 

To begin with, Ben had never wanted to be born. He had been 
content to exist simply as atmosphere over the garden places. He 
had not wanted to be gathered up and compressed into a lonely, 
semi-articulate mass, charged with conscience and desires and 
regrets. He had never wanted any part of the world. 


A Different World 


After he was born, he refused to eat or to move around. He had 
no curiosity. His parents could not make him out for the 19 years 
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they knew him, and they ended their lives in a railroad crossing 
crash without ever having glimpsed Ben’s world. 

Ben’s world was a mountain, according to the great manuscript 
he left to describe it. It was a tall mountain in a land where the 
sun shone all the time, where the winds were gentle and the late 
spring was the season all the year. The mountain was hollow, 
according to the manuscript, and contained all the people who 
had never wanted more than they had, the people who had never 
felt urges for plunder, and organization, and sex poaching, and 
infallibility, and mig... and immortality. 

Ben discovered his private Elysium when he was first forced to 
go to school and sit quietly, listening to the teacher mull over the 
pedestrian lore of this world. Ben was not interested in the lore of 
this world. He did not want to be in it, so he made up one of 
his own. 

He learned to fake well enough, after a bad start, and to memo 
rize without actually remembering. The teachers thought him 
vague but competent, and passed him along with sighs for what 
would happen to him in what was called “life.” He was gradu- 
ated from high school at the age of 17, with no honorable mention, 
and was forgotten. 

Until the death of his parents, he stayed at home, seeing no one, 
walking by himself at odd hours and writing through most of 
the nights on something that he never exhibited and which could 
never be found. After their death, he went down town and, 
strangely enough, got a job selling toys in the big store. 

The people in the store have little to say about his stay there. 
Nobody knew he was there, in fact, except the woman who gave 
him his check, and the department manager and some 5000 chil- 
dren scattered around San Francisco. He was cordial, supposedly, 
and soft spoken and a dependable salesman of average ability. But 
when he walked out, no one could seem to remember that he had 
ever come in. 

During his ten years of selling toys, he lived alone, eating always 
at the same restaurant, where he was served by waiters who never 
learned his name. Eight hours a day, and sometimes ten, he 
moved around in the sound of conversation and traffic, the vision 
of movement and the smell of fumes. During the ocher 16 hours, 
he retired to the mountain, drawing plans, inventing systems of 
living, setting down its history and outlining its future. 
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Then early in 1941, a very strange thing happened. Some agents 
of the F. B. I. called at his home one night and arrested him as one 
of a number of Bay Area draft evaders. Ben pleaded ignorance, but 
they took him off anyway, naturally. 


A Little Vague 


The U. S. Commissioner was speechless when he heard Ben's 
story. He would have had him investigated then and there had 
Ben not declared a willingness to register, and had the Commis 
sioner not been busy with the others. Ben registered, to satisfy the 
demand, and went home to the mountain. 

Thereafter, the real world moved in rapidly. Ben’s draft board 
got him on the phone for various little matters, even though his call 
number was at the top of the gooos. He was advised to keep in 
close touch, and to read the newspapers. 

This last, of course, was what turned the trick. Ben had never 
read the newspapers for the very good reason that the newspapers 
had never had anything to say, except who had liquidated who, 
and who had grabbed what, and where you could spend it. The 
newspapers knew nothing of Coverly’s mountain, and would not 
have believed in it if they had known. 


The World Moves In 


Ben read the papers, and watched the war grow, and gradually 
he began to lose contact with the mountain and he sickened. He 
could not keep two worlds in his mind at once, and the unfamiliar 
one was so much more clamorous than Ben’s own province. 

A few months ago the draft board told Ben to report to the Army 
induction center for a physical examination. He did. He spent 
almost an hour unclothed in the great rooms with the smell of sweat 
and the murmur of doctors around him. From one of the other 
draftees, he got a good picture of his future. The following week 
he tried to board the plane for Coverly’s mountain. 

The most recent word of Ben is that his condition is not at all 
improved. There was an interval, according to the psychiatrists, 
when he stood uncertainly between the two worlds, when he might 
have been saved. But no more. Not wanting to venture out among 
strangers, Ben has forever chosen the mountain where he now 
resides. 

They say he seems very happy, poor man. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF INTERNALIZING CONSCIENCE 


A three-year-old, awakening full of pep at six a.M., starts tuning 
up for the day. His weary and irate father from the next bedroom 
tells him in no uncertain terms to get back into bed, and adds, 
“Don’t you dare get up until seven o'clock.” 

The boy obeys, but within a few moments mutterings from his 
room again disturb the father. 

Getting out of bed, and going to the door of the boy’s room, this 
is what the father hears: 

“Get back in there,” says the boy, addressing his leg that is half 
protruding from the bed. 

“Not till seven o'clock,” to his arm as he jerks it back from the 
edge of the bed. 

And, as his body squirms half out of bed, he throws himself back 
vigorously, saying, “You heard what I told you.” 


Even in adolescence self-control (an internalized conscience) is 
not fully achieved. The following episode shows the reluctance of 
boys in early adolescence to shoulder responsibility for their conduct: 

A freshman class in prep school had a master who was unable to 
keep order among his 14-year-old charges. Taking advantage of 
him at every turn, the boys finally became so unruly that the master 
was discharged in the middle of a term. 

After he had left the school in some disgrace, the boys, declaring 
themselves very fond of the same master, took up a collection and 
sent him an attractive and heart-warming gift. 

Asked why, if they liked the master, they had been so hard on 
him with their pranks and unruliness, one of the boys revealingly 
explained: 

“Well, he let us get away with things, and we don’t want to be 
allowed to get away with things.” (At 14, they still preferred their 
consciences to be external to themselves, administered by the leader. 
Thus, only against marked internal resistance does youth assume 
the burdens of maturity.) 
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LAPSUS LINGUAE 


The bored hostess, after an insufferable evening, said not what 
she intended (but what she meant): “Weli, goodbye, I’m so sorry 
you came.” 


A tired and disinclined chairman of a meeting that he was about 
to open, raising his gavel, announced, “I declare this meeting 
closed.” 


A deb at a dance, much interested in a certain young gentleman, 
intended to ask him when he was going to dance with her, but 
instead asked, “When are you going to marry me?” 


Wrote an egoistic professor in a note to a colleague: “I hope to 
see your wife and me at dinner tomorrow night.” 


A deb, at the end of her maiden speech, fervent and patriotic, 
closed with the words, “Whatever happens, we mustn’t forget 


Bar Harbor.” 


A professor of geology, the speaker of the evening at a meeting 


of a student social club, had talked too long and too technically on 
the topic of earthquakes. The undergraduate chairman said at the 
conclusion of the professor’s talk, “We are all, I’m sure, very grate- 
ful to Professor Smith. We know no more about earthquakes now 
than we did before.” 


MENTAL SET; RIGIDITY OF AN ATTITUDINAL FRAME 


A baker instructed a boy to deliver a gift box of doughnuts to a 
customer. 

Not entirely trusting the boy’s self-control, the baker wrote on 
the cover of the box the number of doughnuts it contained. In 
Roman numerals he wrote the number nine. 

Feeling hungry on the way, the lad ate three of the doughnuts. 
Having a pencil, but no eraser, he changed the number with a single 
stroke of his pencil in such a way that his misdeed could not be 
detected. How did he do it? 

Answer: by writing S before IX. 
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CONDENSATIONS 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born with a silver tongue in his 
cheek. 
Paresis is caused by a syphallic infection. 


HYSTERIA; CONDITIONING 
Needs Good Psychologist 


(From a daily newspaper) 
INDIAN, SEEING Coyote, Loses Use or Ricnt Arm 


In the old days they called him Red Dog. Then he was a noble 
Indian with all the characteristics that go to make the great warrior. 
Then it was that with only a sheath knife in his belt he went forth 
to slay. 

But one day his pony stumbled with him and he went hurtling 
over his mustang’s head and landed in a badger hole. In a moment 
he knew that he had a broken leg. 

Buzzards soon began to sail lazily above him. A coyote, sniffing 
the air, circled closer and closer. For Red Dog had no gun and the 
coyote smelt no powder. So he worked his way closer and closer. 

It was midnight when he attacked Red Dog, who was lying 
unconscious in the sand. Awakening to his danger, the Indian 
grasped his knife in his left hand and fought a battle which ended 
in the death of the maddened coyote, which had bitten the warrior’s 
arm. 

At the Mission Play they called him Andy, for what reason no 
one knows. His right arm, now healed, was as useful and strong 
as his left arm. 

Yesterday Jack Byrne wandered to San Gabriel to see the Mission 
Play. With him trotted his pet coyote, muzzled and leashed. 
Andy, alias Red Dog, stood beneath a grape vine and mused upon 
the past. Suddenly there flashed across his vision the form of a 
coyote, the counterpart of the brute that rendered his arm useless 
upon that memorable night. The Indian, startled, staggered back 
and then his right arm fell useless by his side! 

Andy, alias Red Dog, has entirely lost the use of his right arm. 
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In vain did Mr. McGroarty and others endeavor to show the warrior 
that nothing was the matter with the member. Andy knows better. 
He can not lift the arm. It hangs useless and dead at his side. 

Andy is ovt of the play for the present. And John McGroarty is 
looking for a psychologist to explain the thing to him. For, frankly, 
he says, it has him guessing. 


LEADERSHIP AND THE EXPLOITATION OF SYMBOLS 


A class of high-school boys was holding its annual public election 
for room president. Two candidates were being pushed by rival 
groups—one, a large, friendly athlete, the other, the smallest but 
brightest boy in the class. It was the local custom to present the 
nominees in person and then to make speeches of endorsement 
before balloting. The campaign manager for the first emphasized 
the visible merits of his candidate and then, before taking his seat, 
hurled this parting shot: “Now, fellahs, don’t forget—our man will 
make a mighty good impression representing our interests before 
the faculty. But what’s the opposition got? Why, he’s still in 
short pants.” 

Amidst a general chuckle this spokesman surrendered the floor 
to the opposing manager, who, unable to present any effective reply 
to this thrust, simply said, “Feliahs, I'll have to ask our candidate to 
say a few words.” 

The little youngster then stood before the group. Waving his 
hand in the direction of a full-length portrait of the Father of his 
Country hanging over the teacher’s desk, he remarked, “Fellows, 
when you vote, remember that George Washington wore short pants 
when he became President.” 

He was unanimously elected. 


PITFALLS OF THE STATISTICAL MEAN 


An Englishman on a tour of the United States had his first experi- 
ence sleeping in an overnight Pullman. In the morning as he was 
preparing to leave the train, he noticed that the other passengers 
gave the colored porter a gratuity of an unknown amount. He 
wanted to do in Rome as the Romans did (i.¢., neither overdoing 
nor underdoing), but, since he was the last one to get off the car 
and embarrassingly ignorant of the details of our folkways, he felt 
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constrained to ask the porter himself how much he customarily 
received from each traveler. The porter ina whimsical mood that 
he felt appropriate to an inquisitive foreigner, replied, “Oh, the 
-rage is about a dollar, sir.” 

rn vadienel hard at this, but then he had heard 
that in America all things come bigger than back home. So, to the 
mild astonishment of the porter, he handed him a greenback. After 
recovering his equilibrium, the porter remarked, “Sir, I’ve traveled 
this road for more than thirty years, but you’re the first man I’ve 
met who came up to the average!” 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


AMERICANS vs. GERMANS: THE First AEF 1n Action. By Col. Edward S. Johnston. 
Pvt. (First Class) James M. Cain II, Col. Elliot D. Cooke, Sergt. Gerald V 
Stamm, Maj. Paul C. Greene, and Lt. Col. Dan D. Howe. New York and 
Washington: Penguin Books and Infantry Journal, 1942. Pp. 186. 


Eight intensely interesting, skillfully written stories of action at the front in the 
First AEF. All but one of the stories are autobiographical, accounts from intimate 
personal experience of what men do and think in actual combat. All but one of 
these stories deal with combat, small-scale fighting and killing by this company or 
that platoon—or often only by what was left of a platoon after it had lost contact 
with its flanking units and had wandered off lost in fog or forest, a little dis 
organized band of men, killing scattered Germans in unexpected places or being 
killed by them. You get vividly the picture of the confusion of battle, of the 
isolation of the individual from the large-scale movements, of the way in which 
little things come to matter because there are only little things to see and because 
it is little things that can kill you. These are vivid authentic narratives of war 

But they are also, for the psychologist, case histories. They answer questions 
about fear and courage, about morale and attitudes toward death, and about leader 
ship, questions which every military psychologist wants answered. They answer 
them only tentatively, incompletely, idiographically, for no case history is ever 
more than a contribution to a deferred induction. Yet one learns by cases, especially 
when several instances fit together and agree. Let me tell what I learned of 
military psychology from this fascinating little book. 

The problem of military morale is not to be extricated from the problem of 
leadership—or at least not in the face of danger at the front. There was a major 
who developed in his battalion a morale that lasted long after he himself had been 
killed. His men called themselves “the family.” In tight places they asked each 
other: “What would the Major have done?” He became the symbol of their 
loyalty, and, while he lived, he was their commanding servant, for in difficulty or 
danger the men looked to him to know what they should do. He was strict, but 
how competent! 

Because fighting soldiers need guidance and cannot, most of them, assume 
responsibility, the most important attribute of the military leader is competence—as 
indeed other studies seem to show. There was an unknown French soldier— 
probably a poilu only—who led an otherwise leaderless detachment of Americans 
to the successful storming of a machine-gun nest. They did not have to face that 
danger, for they could have gone away in the other direction; but they accepted 
obvious competence. They followed the man who seemed to know what to do 

What is the state of mind of men in battle as they progress through the woods 
and fox holes of No Man’s Land? Not any one thing, of course; yet not so varied 
as a mixture. These men showed fear, courage, humor, and determination. Rarely 
sorrow, though a soldier may cry for his mangled dying buddy who says: “You 
eat that steak for me when you get to Paris. I won't be there.” Rarely anger, 
except briefly when the German, feigning death, comes treacherously te life and 
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tries to kill you. Rarely animus against the wounded or slain enemy soldier, though 
some Moroccan soldiers showed animus. The Americans mistrusted them. Activity, 
persistence, jokes amid death, a blind carrying on, not against fear but rather as if 
fear had nothing to do with action—as if it were pure epiphenomenon. 

In other words there was a job to be done and the soldiers did it. When they 
failed, it was for lack of knowledge or insight. They did not always know what 
to do. When the course of action was clear, the men in this book did it, without 
hesitation—sometimes with their throats dry and their hearts pounding, more often 
without. 

Even the traitor, who rushed out into No Man’s Land to reveal the coming 
offensive to the German patrols and who had to be shot right there by his own 
omrades, had this same certain courage, and presumably this same fear. 

So courage is a drive, a determining tendency. It has nothing to do with con 

iousness. And fear is a conscious state. It has nothing to do with courage. 

erhaps I am using words with arbitrary meanings, but there is here some kind of 
dissociation between conduct and consciousness. 

In battle wounds may not hurt. You may not know you are wounded. You 
can die deviscerated with a joke on your lips. That is not firmness of will in the 
face of conflict. You joke because you want to, because the joke says what you 
want to express. 

Action tends to banish fear. You may go over the top with your heart in your 
mouth, but, after an hour’s hiding and advancing, shooting Germans and having 
comrades shot by Germans (or perhaps by your own artillery), you are no longer 
afraid. You are simply working hard at your job, as if you were in a football game. 

Prolonged danger when the demand for action lapses may be followed by apathy, 
but probably that is only fatigue. 

Perhaps the reason that effective directed action continues in spite of fear lies in 
the fact that aggression relieves the tension. There is something adventitious about 
aggression. There was the platoon that stopped and started firing at a haystack in 
the middle of a charge. Someone began it and the others all followed suit, until 
an officer with more insight into the situation arrived and shooed them forward 
again on their charge. 

That is all. The stories settle nothing; yet they provoke insight, stimulate 
thought, raise psychological problems. 

You can buy this book for a quarter. It has a clear format, is easily read, seems 
to be without typographical errors. And it is so well written! Why do we usually 
have to pay three dollars for boards and the latest trick in cloth covers to make 
pleasing those obscure and awkwardly expressed thoughts that are the prerogative 


of every doctor of philosophy? 
' Epwin G. Borinc 
Harvard University. 


Tue Army Lire. By Private E. J. Kahn, Jr. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1942. 
Pp. xv+154. $1.75. 

This book is described in the publishers’ announcement as “an account of the 
impact of army life upon one soldier.” At the mere mention of the impact of any 
institution on any individual, the psychologist of today expects a case study. Con 
ditioned as he is by cultural anthropology and the psychology of personality, he 
finds himself set for another chapter in depth psychology, for one more history of 
the innermost strivings of a personality in its ceaseless adjustments and maladjust- 


ments to its particular social milieu. 
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But nothing of the sort is to be found in Private Kahn’s book. One promptly 
discovers that the author has no intention of telling all. In army life, he amiably 
reminds the reader, there are “numerous matters it is none of the public’s business 
to know.” He might have said the same thing about his intimate thoughts and 
feelings. The depth psychology of Private Kahn is not spread out for publi 
inspection. 

Yet the personality of the author pervades the book, and, precisely because it is 
one in which the manifest personality remains securely on top, it may well arouse 
psychological interest. Private Kahn, writing autobiographically for over a hundred 
and fifty pages, does not once indulge in confessions, true or false. Not that he 
is on his guard against revelations from the depths. On the whole his manifest 
and latent personalities seem good companions, on sufficiently friendly terms to 
allow him to look with good-natured amusement upon the unsoldierly weaknesses 
that keep cropping out in his own conduct and in that of his brothers-in-arms. 

After writing, for example, that he and his fellow selectees were “heading toward 
the War Department Theater, and presumably toward Miss Lamour,” he cheerfully 
reports the dismay with which they discovered that “the movies were on the 
instructional side.” 

“To begin with,” he says, “we saw a selected short subject on the treatment of 
large, bloody wounds and the application of tourniquets. These pictures were so 
successfully realistic that quite a few of our group didn’t look at them at all.” 

In a similar vein, he writes of his bayonet: 


Outside of drill hours, we were forbidden to extract our bayonets from their protective 
scabbards, the Army operating on the highly sensibie theory that a bayonet should never 
be brandished unless its handler intends to kill somebody with it, or at least practice killing 
somebody. I never unsheathed my bayonet except when cleaning it, having no great desire 
to look at it. A bayonet is an unlovely and threatening object, for which I could never 
develop any affection of the sort I am expected to bestow upon my rifle. 


Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the book is the detached amusement 
with which it is written. “Private Kahn’s humor,” says Major General Harding 
in his introduction, “like the quality of mercy, is not strained.” And he adds, 
“Don’t read him if you are looking for belly laughs. He appeals only to that part 
of the anatomy above the neck.” 

Private Kahn’s humor is indeed of the head. It seems to spring from a deeply 
rooted and mature poise, in the achievement of which a good head must have 
been importantly involved. Private Kahn is young but he has come to terms with 
chance and unreason. He does not expect the world to be more rational than he 
actually finds it to be, and he is not surprised that human nature—his own not 
excluded—is only partially and occasionally rationa!. In his very first chapter, he 
reports incidents from his pre-induction days that could hardly have happened in 
a strictly rational world. There is, for example, a succession of encounters with 
a pair of red rubber gloves, which, appearing inexplicably, keep reappearing, not 
inexplicably, but to no discernible rational end. Such incidents are of a piece with 
the larger predicament in which he finds himself. Caught up by a course of events 
in which he can neither predict nor control his immediate fate, he seems not too 
greatly astonished, and neither disconcerted nor aggrieved. In the best and soberest 
sense of a much-abused word, his way of meeting life is sophisticated. 

One of the interesting gaps in Private Kahn’s account is his failure to divulge 
his own social and political views. Nowhere does he tell what he thinks or hopes 
he is fighting for, or, more accurately, being trained to fight for. One suspects, 
however, that he does not view the situation simply. Presumably he is about to 
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fight for democracy. Yet he is pleasantly unbluffable about the operations of 
democracy as expounded by an ardent lieutenant, informing a group of privates 
that everyone in the army “not only takes orders but gives them too.” Private 
Kahn says: 


This momentarily startled some of us who had heretofore felt that we were the only 
members of the military hierarchy not privileged to give orders, but the lieutenant subse- 
quently explained how it worked. “The corporals who give you orders take them from 
the sergeants, who take them from us, and we take them from the company commanders, 
and they take them from the battalion commanders,” he began, finishing, after considerable 
further give-and-take, with the observation that General Marshall, the Chief of Staff, takes 
his orders from President Roosevelt, the Commander-in-Chief. “And it’s a beautiful cycle,” 
the lieutenant concluded enthusiastically, “because you, as citizens of a democracy, give 
orders to the President.” After mulling that over for a while, some of the boys were rather 
joubtful that Mr. Roosevelt would respond as swiftly to their wishes as they must to the 
request of a corporal that they sweep the supply-room floor. It nevertheless cheered them 
immensely to know that if they had any future counsel for some corporal, they could advise 
the President to instruct the Chief of Staff to pass the word on down. 


At the end of the book, however, on the very last page, the author permits himself 
to hint at the seriousness of the enterprise in which he and his companions are 
engaged. He writes concerning the departure of his division for an unnamed 
destination: 

We left quietly for our ship, somewhat glad that our take-off would be unattended by 
flowers, candy, and gift packages of Mothersill’s. Fancy hampers and shrill farewells 
would be singularly out of place. After all, this was strictly a business trip. 

Private Kahn’s book is engaging and it bears reflection. Perhaps it will suggest 
to some students of personality, and in others confirm the belief they now hold, 


that it is part of the problem they have undertaken to solve to account for a 


civilized man. 
Epna HIepsreper. 


Wellesley College. 


SMOKE FROM THEIR Fires: THE Lire oF a Kwaxiutit Cuter. By Clellan S. Ford. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 248. $3.00. 


The Kwakiutl tribe of Vancouver Island are a people whose culture has become 
a classic of cultural anthropology, and which has been described in a detail richer 
and more precise than almost any other primitive culture. It is of particular 
interest, therefore, that Dr. Ford selected the Kwakiutl for his experiment in show 
ing how life-history material can bring a culture to life. He had the good fortune 
to find an informant who could be persuaded to give him a voluminous auto 
biographical staternent of his own life, and this story is presented here with a brief 
introductory sketch of the culture, and a very few generalizing footnotes which 
seck, somewhat sporadically, to place the events in the life of Charley within the 
framework of the Yale learning hypotheses. 

For example, Charley remarks: “While I was in my ciadle, I cried all the time,” 
and then describes the traditional steps which were taken to get him to stop crying, 
adding, “They always do this when a baby cries too much and they say it will stop 
him. But it didn’t stop me.” Now this comment might be interpreted in several 
ways: to mean that Kwakiutl babies usually do not cry and that Charley, either 
remembering a remark that had been made about him or fabricating it, was stating 
that he was in some way unique and more resistant to traditional practices than 
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some. Or it might be interpreted against the known habit of the Kwakiutl to 
boast, which has been very thoroughly documented. It might have been compared 
with the comments of other Kwakiutl on crying babies. However, Dr. Ford's 
comment is: 

Moreover, a child strapped in a cradle can do very little besides cry when uncomfortable. 
It is the only act on his part which brings him food ard bodily satisfaction. Hence, it 
will become the most successful response at his disposal, will persist and recur whenever 
he is uncomfortable and will presumably be quite difficult to supplant with other habits 
when the child is taken from the cradle. 


Such an interpretation ignores the evidence that, among American Indians who 
habitually cradle their children, crying is reported as rarer than among tribes which 
do not cradle their children. It substitutes an attempt to introduce a crude appli- 
cation of the way in which a response becomes reinforced through reward for any 
attempt to fit the detail of the life history to the personality of the informant or the 
emphases in the culture, to pursue a wholly unsupported assumption that Kwakiut! 
babies in general, or Charley himself, cried a good deal. 

This illustration raises the whole problem of how a life history of this sort is to 
be judged and what its usefulness is for psychology. The psychologist reading 
biographies from another culture wishes to learn the relationship between the 
patterning of behavior which we call culture and the operation of already partially 
identified psychological laws. If this is to be done, it must be kept sharply in 
mind that an autobiography is a synchronic statement of how the narrator views 
the world the day on which he is talking, and not a statement of historical fact. 
The way in which he organized his memories can be analyzed for such points as 
sequence, handling of spatial and temporal relationships, handling of cause and 
effect, active reworking of a previous event to anticipate a future event, type of 
detail remembered, type of imagery employed, etc. To give material for an analysis 
of this sort, however, it is necessary to preserve the sequence of the narration and 
not to alter it to correspond to our cultural definition of autobiographical order— 
order in time. Word order cannot be altered to read smoothly for an English ear, 
and finally every question or prompting given by the investigator must be included. 
A document which conforms to the native thought is not popular reading: it is of 
the nature of raw data, and to learn from it one has to work hard. Alternatively, the 
author or editor can do some of the work for the reader, giving illustrations of 
actual phrasings which are too difficult to use continually, showing what the con 
junction of two anecdotes means in terms of the individual personality placed 
against the cultural type—such as is done by Gorer in the life of Kurma in 
Himalayan Village. 

Without such handling, or without independent data on the personality of the 
informant—such as might have been provided by projective techniques, photo 
graphic studies, etc.—or independent data on the habits of thought fostered by the 
culture, such a book as this makes a very slight contribution to psychological litera 
ture, however revealing it may be to culture-bound individuals to be confronted 
with a different set of modesties and matter-of-fact acceptances of physiological 
details. While it is illuminating to discover, among representatives of a culture as 
rich and fantastic as the Kwakiutl, a personality as commonplace and undifferen 
tiated as Charley’s—although undoubtedly the use of broken English and undis 
criminating words heightens the effect—this paucity of cultural content made it 
the more imperative to preserve the fine detail which would show where Kwakiutl 
culture had shaped Charley in something more definitive than his preference for 
promiscuous sex relationships and flights from his brother. Lacking a different 
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type of annotation, or an arrangement more faithful to the original, this biography 
is considerably less useful for psychologists than Radin’s classic Crashing Thunder, 


iblished thirty years ago. MarGarRET Meap. 
American Museum of Natural History. 


CoUNSELING AND PsycHoTHEerAPy. By Carl R. Rogers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1942. Pp. xiv+450. $3.60. 

This book represents one of the few real contributions to an understanding of 

ounseling or psychotherapeutic interviewing. It is furthermore the most lucid and 


omprehensive statement that Rogers has yet made of his own formulations and 
hypotheses regarding psychotherapy. Since Rogers is a skillful and able exponent 
of a particular point of view in counseling, his book is required reading for all 


workers who use the interview as a treatment device. 

His presentation is unique in two respects: frequent use of phonographically 
recorded excerpts from actual interviews for illustrative purposes; quantification of 
interview procedures for rough statistical comparisons of method. In the past, the 
literature on interviewing has been loaded with dogmatic, exhortatory, or empiric 
generalizations, unsupported by analytic or evaluative data. Now, by use of 
phonographic recording equipment, the content of interviews becomes accessible 
to analytic and statistical treatment. While Rogers introduces some material of 
this kind, more was available to him and should have been included. Specifically, 
he should have made greater use of the material in Porter’s unpublished doctoral 
thesis, done at Ohio State, that dealt with the reliability and consistency with which 
interviewing procedures could be observed and rated. It is methodologically vital 
for research workers and clinicians to realize that the interview can be studied with 
precision almost as great as that usually associated with psychometric and other 
observational methods. Granted that Rogers’ intent was not primarily to establish 
a research concept, the significance of his contribution warrants attention to tra- 
ditional concepts of reliability and precision, since he has indirectly opened up new 
horizons in the study of the emotional and motivational factors related to individual 
adjustment. The import of this for theoretical psychology is great. 

In Part I, he starts with the sound premise that in the past twenty years analytic 
and diagnostic techniques have evolved rapidly, whereas the development and study 
of therapeutic methods have lagged. Then he states his basic hypothesis regarding 
the interview as one method of treatment: “effective counseling consists of a defi 
nitely structured, permissive relationship which allows the client to gain an under 
standing of himself to a degree which enables him to take positive steps in the 
light of his new orientation.” Preventive, environmental, and direct treatment 
categories are distinguished, with counseling included as a direct method. Ordering 
and forbidding, exhortation, reassurance, catharsis, advice or intervention, intel 
lectualized interpretation are also listed as direct methods. Except for catharsis, 
he points out that such methods assume that the counselor is most competent to 
decide the goals; the counselor decides the values by which the situation is to be 
judged. On the other hand, Rogers’ method aims toward “the greater independ 
ence and integration of the individual.” Learning to solve one problem leads to 
greater facility in solving other problems. The client is the focus as he evolves the 
solution, rather than focusing on the problem. 

In such a contrast Rogers’ own assumptions are not always clearly stated, namely 
that transfer of such training can occur, and that “individual drive toward growth, 
health, and adjustment” can best be channelized by his techniques. The amoral 
acceptance and evocation of the client’s feelings, positive, negative, or ambivalent, 
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provide fertile soil for the growth of insight and self-understanding, which in turp 
is prerequisite for integrated positive actions on the client’s part. There is a very 
real learning component in the foregoing summary which demands examination in 
the light of learning theory; Rogers does not provide such a discussion. At one 
point he discusses perceptions, new causal relations, new understandings of meaning 
as learnings which “constitute insight” (p. 174). Earlier, in discussing the direct 
method of intellectualized interpretation (by the counselor), he wisely points out 
that such a method is effective only to the extent that the client is ready to accept 
and assimilate the interpretation (pp. 26-27). Reduced to the simplest analogy, 
his contrast is roughly comparable to learning by doing versus lecture or recitation 
methods. For the client in counseling, learning is surely an inescapable step; any 
theory of counseling therefore must be tested against theories of learning as well 
as against theories of personality structure and motivational factors. 

Part II of the volume first sets up excellent criteria by which the applicability of 
this type of treatment may be determined. Then the author gives a careful defi 
nition of the counselor-client relationship in this form of therapy. The last chapter 
in this part involves a contrast between the directive and nondirective viewpoints in 
therapy. This is essentially a restatement of his earlier criticism of those who 
implicitly assume the counselor is most competent to decide individual goals and 
the values by which the situation is to be judged. He even charactefizes such 
views as follows: “. . . if the symptoms are removed, the counseling is considered 
successful.” It is in this section that Rogers makes one serious tactical mistake: 
he has by contrast defined the directive interview as a bad interview without specific 
reference to the literature that is available on directive interviewing; he neglects 
completely to review the series of excellent follow-up studies by Williamson and 
Bordin that demonstrated favorable outcomes of the kind of interviewing he 
believes is bad. While he might be highly critical of these Minnesota writings, he 
is obligated to recognize their existence, since they represent the best documentary 
case for the method he is attacking. Following out this line of criticism, it is t 
be remembered that Rogers sets out to give “some hypothetical formulations 
which may then be put to the test” (p. 16). Later, he says: “The directive view 
point places a high value upon social conformity and the right of the more able to 
direct the less able” (p. 127). And finally, describing the qualifications of coun 
selors, he slips into the ironical mood: “The directive counselor, to be sure, has 
need of more omnipotent qualities. . . . Obviously a generous portion of super 
natural wisdom is required of the individual who takes such an attitude toward 
counseling” (p. 253). The author’s demonstrated integrity and scientific com 
petence make such logical fallacies a poor substitute for critical examination of the 
literature available on the point of view he is attacking. It needs only to be pointed 
out that the effectiveness of the outcomes of the so-called directive method has been 
evaluated, whereas the effectiveness of the nondirective method has not yet been 
evaluated. In concluding this discussion, he says: “It will be evident that the 
approach of the non-directive group applies to the overwhelming majority of clients 
who have the capacity to achieve reasonably adequate solutions for their prob 
lems” (p. 128). What starts as a fruitful hypothesis now emerges as an axiom. 

In Part III, the process of counseling is discussed in terms of releasing expression, 
the achievement of insight, and the closing phases of counseling. Here the author 
returns to his first high standard of elucidation of interviewing. Interview excerpts 
illustrate more and less effective procedures for eliciting release, insight, and 
positive action. The fourth chapter in this part sets forth answers to practical ques 
tions regarding length of interviews, taking of notes during interviews, charging 
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f fees, applications of the methods described, and training and qualifications 
equisite for users of these methods. Two of these practical questions are of special 
st: the time factor in such counscling; the relation of psychometrics to counsel- 
as Rogers defines it. Rogers decries the general tendency to be completely 
thoritarian in those cases where the counselor realizes he may have only one 
terview with a client. He insists that his nondirective approach is “particularly 
ntial” since it makes the client “more competent to meet his situation than the 
nt who leaves the interview with much half-digested advice, resentful toward 
me of it, feeling that he has been wrong in many of his own actions, and less 
ure of himself than before” (p. 172). By overcharacterizing the outcomes of a 
ad directive interview he does not prove the superiority of a good nondirective 
ntervicew. 

In regard to test procedures, Rogers accepts completely their diagnostic values, 
but suggests that they may better be used late in the counseling process, after an 
adequate level of self-understanding has been reached by the client, and when the 
test meets a client’s felt need for more precise information regarding himself, as a 
basis for decision-muking. Depending upon individual differences in the depth of 
the problem, the speed of release and insight, and the arrival at decision-making, 
late” may be after only one interview or after a long series of interviews. 

The last half of the book, approximately, is devoted to the transcription of a 
phonographically recorded series of eight interviews with one client. It is invalu- 
ible material for study and analysis. A selected bibliography concludes the volume. 

In general summary, Rogers has written an excellent and indispensable book. 
If he had done nothing more than present his general theories, these alone would 
have been stimulating. But in addition he has brought interviewing down to earth 
and into the territory of the communicable and observable data of scientific investi 


gation. He has effectively overshadowed the obiter dicta type of discussion of 
interview processes by setting a higher standard of discussion. This review has 
attempted to identify certain flaws and omissions, not with the intent of detracting 
from the book’s merits, but solely for the purpose of strengthening the total struc- 


ture of hypothetical formulation and research attack on the interview process. 
Joun G. Dartey. 


University of Minnesota. 


Sun Curer: THE AuTosioGRaAPHY oF A Hopi INpian. Edited by Leo W. Simmons. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. $4.25. 

It is a pleasure to welcome another full-length autobiography of an American 
Indian. This life history of Don, a Hopi now past fifty, has been put together by 
the editor from a much larger mass of material some of which was given orally, 
some written; some spontaneous and some in answer to specific questions. The 
published version is a consecutive record from birth to 1940 of the life of a man 
known to most Americans who have stayed in Craibi for the last twenty years. 
He is a man who was born just about the time the first boarding school was estab 
lished for the Hopi and when “soldiers” were still taking children by force from 
their parents to carry them off for the full school year. Nevertheless Don, when 
he was nine years old, was initiated into the Kachina Society before he had yet 
been to school. From nine to nineteen he attended the government schools, first 
on the reservation and then in California. Before he came back to Hopi at the 
end of this time, he had learned, as he says, to “talk like a gentleman, read, write 
and cipher. I could name all the states of the Union with their capitals, repeat the 
names of all the books in the Bible, quote a hundred verses of Scripture, sing more 
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than two dozen Christian hymns and patriotic songs, debate, shout football yells, 
swing my partners in square dances, bake bread, sew well enough to make a pair 
of trousers, and tell ‘dirty’ stories by the hour.” And he had come to wish that 
there was some magic that could change his skin into that of a white man. 

That was a magic, however, which neither Hopi ritual nor the white’s religion 
provided, and the only answer given him was an illness unto death—which brought 
him a vision of a journey to the Hopi land of the dead and of his protecting spirit 
who at last returned him to his body with promises of assistance. “But I shail hold 
you lightly as between two fingers and if you disobey me I shall drop you.” Don 
has always hung insecurely suspended. He has become increasingly obsessed by 
witchcraft and increasingly preoccupied by death. 

It seems probable that after he had correctly estimated his negligible chances in 
white culture he might nevertheless have attained some psychological security if 
he could have established himself to his own satisfaction among the Hopi. There 
is an almost endless profusion of scatus positions in Hopi, but he was never a 
Special Officer—Dr. Simmons’ group term-—except as in his forties he automatically 
became chief of his clan because he was its oldest living male. He held no position 
in the societies into which he had been initiated. Even with his command of 
English he was never even governor—no very honorary position. His four children 
died in infancy, and the Hopi reaction to death is immediate suspicion that some 
near relative has caused it in order to add the dead’s unfulfilled life to his own 
The death of his children therefore was a threat to Don’s reputation and was 
explicitly so stated by his wife’s relatives. 

Don met his situation in two ways: First, he was extremely hospitable to whites 
interested in Hopi culture. He drew a sense of status from the attention they 
showed him. Sccondly, he showered attentions on an adopted son. This child 
gave him the recognition no other persons in his culture gave. 

It is against this background, which is never made explicit in Dr. Simmons’ 
introduction or appendices, that this life history is most profitably read. Don end 
lessly describes his many adventures with women—but these do not give status in 
Hopi culture. He expatiates upon his impersonations as a masked clown and 
masked dancer—but these, even if they are acclaimed, give only momentary 
triumph. The continuities that run through Don’s life, and they are many, do not 
become meaningful until his basic dilemma is made clear. 

Dr. Simmons and his collaborators are working on a situational analysis of Don's 
autobiography to be published later as a companion volume. The specimen analyses 
of a couple of incidents in this volume add little to the insight given by the text 
and do not tackle the basic personality problems. The forthcoming volume, how 
ever, can be based on Don’s unedited accounts, especially his spontaneous talk 
about his life, which give the proportions which different incidents assumed in his 
mind and his sequence of ideas. It can give weight too to the apparently glaring 
omissions from Don’s account—if they are really omissions and not data merely 
excluded from this edited version. It can make clear the “retrospective falsifi 
cations” which Dr. Simmons mentions. In that volume there will be a chance to 
provide enough of a background picture of Don’s dilemma to make it possible for 
the general reader to “crawl into the skin of the Sun Chief and look upon life 
through his eyes.” His attempts to come to terms with two cultures, his frustra 
tions, his aggressions, his unsatisfactory triumphs will fall into a pattern which, 
while it is indubitably Hopi, is yet uniquely Don’s. 

RutH Benepict 

Columbia University. 
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PsycHOLOGY THROUGH LiTERATURE: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by C. Shrodes, J. van 
Gundy, and R. W. Husband. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943 
Pp. xi +389. 

An anthology of this type is long overdue. Many psychologists must have toyed 
with the idea of illustrating the key principles of their science with appropriate 
selections from the world’s great literature. Perhaps it is just as well that the delay 
has occurred, for it has given the editors of the present volume time and oppor 
tunity to do the job well—to bridge carefully and substantially the two great regions 
where the study of human personality dwells. 

The editors state that “implicit in literature are all of the facts of psychology.” 
If this assertion is a trifle exaggerated it is nonetheless basically true, true enough 


to justify abundantly this pioneer Anthology. Passages from three to ten pages in 


ngth, drawn from Rousseau, Aldington, Proust, Huxley, illustrate principles of 
learning; from Stevenson, Aiken, Joyce, De Quincey come illustrations of dreams 
and the unconscious. Neuroses are depicted in passages taken from Flaubert, 
Shakespeare, Browning, Maugham; while Cather, Beers, Browning, and Dostoyevsky 
yntribute description of psychotic states. 

In all there are 51 well-chosen selections. A brief psychological comment, usually 
, single short paragraph, at the beginning of each literary selection sets the reader's 
mind for the point. But never is the psychological lesson unduly labored, for the 
editors rightly sense that talented authors are able to speak for themselves 

Besides being carefully edited and handsomely printed this Anthology has other 
merits. It represents the quintessence of the case method to which many teachers 
f psychology are turning. For the student it humanizes the study of psychology 
and demonstrates to him that the scientific account of human nature has its parallel 
in the insights of great authors. Independent validation of this sort is bound to be 
mpressive to the student, particularly if it is enjoyably presented. To teachers who 
have felt that their elementary instruction in dynamic psychology has been remote 
from life, neglectful of the human ego, and dull to the beginning student, this book 
will be a boon. Last but not least, it challenges psychological investigators to turn 
their research efforts toward the central and significant problems of human nature 
to which great writers persistently call attention 

Gorpon W. ALLPortT 
Harvard University. 
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